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THE ROAD TO PROSPERITY 
ITH the turn of the year, the building industry faces resolutely, if a trifle 
apprehensively, the onset of 1957. The oracles—if we may so describe 
the distinguished Ministers and leaders of the arts, professions and executants 
concerned with construction—outline on other pages their hopes and fears. 
On the whole the Ministers are cautiously optimistic that there should be no 
violent recession of work for builders. Mr. Sandys, indeed, forecasts that 
house building will go on at a high level and that this. taken together with the 
slum clearance drive and work on maintenance, will offer a wide variety of 
empioyment. Mr. Buchan-Hepburn, while acknowledging that the oil position 
will cause some difficulties, believes that the traditional resilience of the building 
industry will carry it through a situation which all must hope will be of short 
duration. Mr. Low, the energetic Minister of State at the Board of Trade. 
congratulates the export side of the industry on past achievements (it has had a 
record year) and calls for further vigorous effort by an industry which is ‘one 
of the spearheads of Britain’s export effort.’ 


Not surprisingly, the industrial leaders are less satisfied with the outlook. 
A worrying time for the smaller firms is forecast by the President of the National 
Federation who thinks that oil and fuel rationing is bound to have a serious 
effect on the building programme and the general employment position. Mr. 
Hannen’s view is supported, though for different reasons. by Sir Richard 
Coppock who sees serious difficulties for the operatives emerging from a 
continuance of the credit squeeze. More cheerful is the note struck by Mr. Ford, 
of the specialists and sub-contractors, who believes that from the moratorium 
which petrol rationing must impose can be wrested means of reducing the 
element of inflationary overload which still envelopes the industry. 


Looking back over a year in which have been raised and as yet left unsolved 
problems such as the impact of automation, collaborative training for entrants 
into the various sides of the industry, training for management and the recruit- 
ment of personnel, wage claims and the need for a cost-data service (this 
last is referred to by the Quantity Surveyors’ chairman. Mr. Thackray). the 
onlooker will be forgiven if he wonders where we go from here. Industrial 
peace and prosperity for all: how can these be won? We shall do well to 
remember that these desirable states are not ends in themselves but are by- 
products of a way of life; and that this way lies along the exercise of ingenuity 
and capacity for co-operation by all members of the building team, directed to 
one end—increased production. This is the implication in the messages of Mr. 
Cross, PRIBA and Mr. Hannen. Blessed as we are with a still enormous 
demand for building services, increased production means not less work but 
more work, not less wages but higher wages, not more problems but solutions 
of many of the cares which face us—recruitment of the right sort of men; more 
buildings at lower rents; an increased contribution to the export markets on 
which our general national prosperity depends. 


In seeking modern nostrums for current ills. it is sometimes profitable 
to remember old adages, particularly that which reminds that we take out of 
life only what we put into it. A resolute determination by each and every 
branch of building—from operatives and materials makers to architects and 
building owners—to see that, beginning now. we shall increase our personal 
efficiency, would do the greatest service to the industry and the country. Some- 
where along this road to improved production we could find the industrial 
peace and prosperity for which we are looking. And we might even find an 
opportunity for that vigorous renewal of association between architecture and 
the sculptor’s art for which the President of the Royal Academy so eloquently 
pleads. 
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LOOKING TO 1957 


New Year Messages from Ministers of the Crown 
and the Industry's Leaders 


From the Rt. Hon. Patrick Buchan-Hepburn, MP, Minister of Works 


URING 1956 output of the building industry continued at a high level. 
although there was some easing of the work outstanding. 

| appreciate that the measures which the Government has recently had to 
take to reduce oil consumption will cause some difficulties for the industry, 
but I sincerely hope these will soon pass. In the past the industry has shown a 
marked resilience, and I am sure that this capacity for adjustment will stand it 
in good stead at the present time. 

I am glad of this opportunity to oat 3 
send to The Builder my warm good on Bonham: Hepler 
wishes for the New Year. — 


From the Rt. Hon, Duncan Sandys, MP, Minister of Housing and 
Local Government 


N the last four vears, about 14 million houses have been built by local authori- 
ties and private enterprise in Great Britain. This achievement is the out- 
come of one of the most sustained house-building efforts in the history of our 
country : and the results are comparable with those of the pre-war years. 
when conditions were much easier. Indeed. when the final returns for 1956 
come in. I think it will be found that once more we shall have built—as near 
as makes no matter—300,000 houses in the year. 

The prospect for 1957 is that house building will go on at a high level. that 
the slum clearance drive will continue with increasing momentum, and that 
work on repair and maintenance is likely to expand appreciably. These tasks 
will offer between them a wide variety of employment throughout the building 
trade. from the larger operator who builds 10-storey flats to the small jobbing 
builder. 

Once more. I thank every branch of the industry and its allied professions 


for their co-operation in 1956. and 
a San dba// 
— 


wish them another year of productive 

effort in 1957. 

From the Rt. Hon, A. R.W. Low, CBE, DSO, MP, Minister of State, 

the Board of Trade 

| AM grateful to The Builder for giving me this opportunity of congratulating 
all concerned in the building and contracting industry, and in the manu- 

facture of building materials, on a year of successful effort in the vitally important 

export field. I hope that you will have even greater success in 1957 and that the 

special difficulties which the present unsettled state of the world creates for your 

industry will soon be removed. 

We at the Board of Trade regard your industry as one of the spearheads 
of Britain’s export effort. A bridge. a road system, 
a school. a hospital or a housing estate well built 
by Britons using British materials abroad, is an 
enduring advertisement for British industry as a 
whole and will count to our country’s credit as 
long as it stands. 

| wish you all a very happy and prosperous New 
Year. 


From Charles Wheeler, CBE, President of the Royal: Academy 


FPYHERE is a remarkable activity in the building world at the present time. 
Great schemes are afoot. Here is the opportunity for a vigorous renewal of 

that close association between architecture and sculpture which has character- 

ised all the best historic styles. And not 

these two arts alone but mural painting 


as well. Whata fine chance we have! We Che lreturt—y 
must not miss it. Let all the arts unite ! P A: 
Members of the Royal Academy greet - i 
! 


you ! 
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From Kenneth M. B. Cros MC. 
President of the Royal Institut 
of British Architects 
OOKING forward as I do to m 
overseas tour planned for the spring 
1 recall the contribution made by the 
special numbers of The Builder devoted 

building in Canada and Africa. 

I hope that my contacts with felloy 
architects in Malaya, Australia, Ney 
Zealand and Canada_ will serve 4 
strengthen the ties that already link the 
Allied Societies throughout the world 
especially since in our day-to-day work jy 
designing buildings and solving economic 
problems we have so much in common 
more, probably, than at any  previoys 
period in historv. 


4 





During the coming year we shall need 
to exercise our ingenuity and capacity fo, | 
co-operation among all members of the 
building team to an even greater exten 
than could have been foreseen a_ fey 
months back. However, the industry faces 
its problems in good heart at the end of g 
period of high-pressure activity. — The | 
achievements of the British contractors a 
home and overseas were notably recorded 
at the exhibition held at Charing Cros 
Underground Station, and helped to dray 
the attention of the public to the service 
to society of architects and builders. This 
is Most important since we cannot produce 
a vital architecture if the people for when 
it is intended are indifferent or unaware. 

I have much pleasure in wishing you 
readers an active and memorable Nev 
Year, and may the difficulties that loon 
so large at present rapidly diminish in 1957 


From M. HW. Thachray, Chairman, 
Ouantity Surreyors’ Comoniittee, 
RICS 


|* a recent talk which he gave to 4 
general meeting of chartered quantity 
surveyors on the organisation and planning 
for large building contracts, Mr. Laurence 
Holloway referred to the constant struggle 
necessary to keep everybody up to scratch 
A later speaker at the same meeting 
regretted the expression ‘constant struggle. 
Whichever poin' of view one takes, one 
is bound to conclude that during the post 
war years the building industry has been 
engaged in a constant struggle against 
adversity. The day-to-day problems have 
been aggravated by licensing, planning 
restrictions, shortage of materials and in 
some instances labour, international crises, 
overloading of the industry, rising costs 
and credit and other * squeezes.” Then, 
just as one dared to hope that there were 


. 


signs of stabilisation, along came_ the 
trouble in the Middle East followed 
inevitably by petrol rationing and an 


increase in transport rates—such a_vilal 
factor in building costs. 

If the building industry is to keep costs 
within economic bounds, the New Yea! 
calls for the constant struggle to be joined 
with renewed vigour. Within this field the 
chartered quantity surveyors have much 
with which to occupy their minds and man) 
New Year resolutions to make. Above al 
they must devote more attention to the 
training and education of the youngsters 
coming into their offices, for upon this 
depends the status of their profession in the 
future. The industry in general and 
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architects in particular are looking to 
quantity surveyors for a greater degree of 
cost advice at the planning stage. _This 
isa demand that must be met to the fullest 
possible extent in the hope that it may be 
the quantity surveyors’ contribution to 
reducing building costs. In co-operation 
with architects, builders, subcontractors 
and suppliers, a determined attempt must 
be made to reduce the time required for the 
settlement of final accounts. 

These are some of the matters of topical 
and general interest which are being 
studied by the quantity surveyors’ com- 
mittee of the Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors. Through its representatives 


on the Joint Consultative Committee of 


Architects, Quantity Surveyors and 
Builders, the quantity surveyors’ com- 
mittee is constantly in touch with the trends 
of policy in the industry as a whole and 
must be ready to offer guidance and 
advice to the individual quantity surveyor. 

Although the immediate future may not 
appear to be very bright, let us take heart 
from the steady progress made by the 
building industry within the last ten years 
in spite of all its difficulties. Nil Mortalibus 
{rdui Est. 


From ILS. Oddie, FIOB, President 
of the Institute of Builders 
THE year which has just ended has been 
- in many respects the most difficult of the 
post-war era. The braking effect of credit 
restrictions is evident in the reduced 
volume of work, notably in the field of 
Governmental and municipal capital expen- 
diture. Recent international events have 
brought in their train a serious threat to 
the national economy, the extent of which 
cannot as yet be fully assessed. It would 
be a bold man who would be prepared to 
prophesy the future, but it is obvious that 
conditions in 1957 will be harsher than we 
have known for many years past. Com- 
petition will become increasingly severe, 
and it is to be hoped that sane and rational 

views will prevail. 

In common with other major industries 
we are suffering from a shortage of trained 
executives, which emphasises the existing 
weaknesses in the method of selection, 
education and training of the right type 
of young men for managerial positions; it 
is good to know that residential courses are 
being arranged in some regions, which will 
doubtless be copied elsewhere. 

The duty of all bodies concerned with 
education is clear—to aim at keeping craft 
and technical education abreast of modern 
techniques, to extend foremanship training 
classes throughout the country, and to 
improve and extend existing facilities for 
education and training in management. 
There is in the industry an increasing 
awareness of these needs, and | am 
confident that the problems of the future 
will be met with the courage and determina- 
tion which they demand. 

On behalf of the Institute | wish you, 
Mr. Editor, and all your readers a happy 
and successful New Year. 

From Nigel Hannen, President of 
National Federation of Building 
Trades’ Employers 

4 hl . . ee . 

‘THE Government’s decision to restrict 
~ credit facilities is hitting the building 
industry no less than other industries, yet 


during 1956 we managed to carry out what 
may prove to be a record volume of work 

evidence, if any were needed, of the 
building industry’s resilience and ability 
to adjusr itself quickly to changing condi- 
tions. 

There are now clear signs that the work 
being put in hand for 1957 is falling off 
and for some weeks now smaller firms, in 
particular, have been having a worrying 
time. In addition, oil and fuel rationing 
is bound to have serious effects upon the 
building programme and upon the general 
employment position in the industry. 
The National Federation is watching these 
matters carefully, for while we recognise 
that the Government’s measures are neces- 
sary to safeguard the national economy at 
this time, we do not want to lose the mo- 
mentum we have gathered over recent years. 

We must not allow what we hope will 
be only temporary difficulties to divert 
us from long-term aims—more efficiency 
at all levels, more output and lower costs. 
There is still an enormous amount of build- 
ing work to be done and all sections of the 
industry can play a part in helping to 
create the right economic conditions so that 
that work may be put in hand. 

One final word. Our accident record 
is not good. I appeal to all to observe 
the Safety Regulations at all times. Let 
1957 be a * Safety Year’ in the building 
industry. 

I send my best wishes for the New Year 
to all readers of The Builder. 


From Sir Richard Coppock, CBE, 

General Secretary of the National 

Federation of Building Trades’ 
Operatives 


| HOPE. that certain forebodings about 
the outlook in the building industry 
for 1957 will not prove justified by events. 
It seems inevitable, unfortunately, that 
some of our major industries, especially 
the building industry, should be harassed 
by the exigencies of the political situation, 
for it is not only the municipal housing 
programme that is bound to be affected 
by the substantial increase in_ interest 
rates on loans and reduction in standard 
subsidy, but private enterprise also will 
suffer from the baleful effects of the credit 
squeeze. Local authorities are finding it 
difficult to continue with their proposed 
housing plans, as what is known as the 
‘economic’ rent may be beyond the 
capacity of many people to meet. At present 
unemployment in the building industry 
gives no cause for alarm, although com- 
paring November, 1955, with November, 
1956, the unemployment figures show an 
increase. The pity of it is that long-term 
planning becomes almost impossible in the 
absence of any reasonable estimate as to 
likely cost. One might say that the build- 
ing industry provides the gauge, if one 
may use this term in such a connection, 
of the political barometer. 
| certainly share the apprehension many 
people feel about the result which will flow 
from the Rent Bill now before the Com- 
mons. What is desperately needed is more 
houses, many more; and why putting 
up rents can be regarded as a substitute for 
houses is beyond all understanding. How- 
ever, | hope our industry remains busy and 
wish your readers a prosperous New Year. 
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From P. C. Ford, President, 
Federation of Associations of 
Specialists and Subcontractors 


OOKING forward from this point of 

4“ time into the New Year, one might 
be forgiven for despondency. The prospect 
of carrying out work with an inadequate 
ration of petrol and fuel oil ; the Chan- 
cellor’s grip clutching in a ‘Credit Squeeze,’ 
tightened by the aftermath of recent 
political events ; rueful speculation about 
the reimposition of building controls— 
these are enough to damp, if we let them, 
the little enthusiasm we have scraped 
together to face the cold winds of early 
1957. 

I do not believe that the outlook is 
really as bleak as all that. Certainly we 
shall have a difficult time, but we are used 
to difficult times. Our problems, seen 
beside those which some people have to 
tackle, need not daunt us. Nobody 
doubts that there is a solution to them and 
that, given persistence, realism and good 
will, we shall reach it. I stress that ‘given 
good will,” though I do not believe it will 
be found lacking. Where our industry, 
like almost any other human. activity, 
shows up badly is in times when all goes 
well. It is then that divergences of inter- 
est and policy occur. It is then that 
sectional and selfish interests are pursued. 
It is then that our common battle goes 
badly and can be lost. Our petrol and fuel 
difficulties will disappear sooner or, more 
probably, later than we hope. We may 
find when that day comes, that the * mora- 
torium”’ they imposed has made _ the 
industry, whether it liked it or not, work 
out of its system that element of inflation- 
ary overload which we all know to have 
been present. The question of reimposing 
controls may, therefore, never have to be 
considered. 

If | may offer our members and the 
industry generally a motto for the New 
Year, | would give them, * Don’t be down- 
hearted.” I would, however, stress that 
I do so only on the assumption that each 
of us has made a realistic reassessment of 
the position and has faced its implications 
squarely. I do not mean to advocate 
a foolish optimism that refuses to adjust 
its ideas to the passage of time and the 
changes which it involves. I do not mean 
complacency : and I do not mean, above 
all, * muddling through —which some 
strange people regard as a virtue. 

In our industry, just as the nation may 
have in its affairs, we have a number of 
urgent problems to solve—the first being 
perhaps how we can carry on using our 
skill and resourcefulness to build at a 
price that gives us a decent living and 
that the public can pay. 1 think we must 
take less for granted and do a lot of re- 
thinking—as the country is having to 
and in the end make up our minds to 
travel lighter, jettisoning a good deal of 
the luggage of well-worn ideas and cosy 
prejudices which we have taken with us 
hitherto on the slightest of mental excur- 
sions. 

| hope—and believe—most heartily that 
the whole industry—and our members, 
if | may single them out, particularly 
may find 1957 the most invigorating and, 
in the end, fortunate of years. 
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RIBA Bronze Medal Awards made in 1956 
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1. Denbighshire Technical 
College, Wrerham 
Liverpool Architectural Society Award 


Architects: 
SAXON, SMITH & Partners 


Builders: 
HOLLAND & HANNEN and CUBITTS, Ltd. 


2. Leylands Estate Cottage 
Homes, Derby 


Notts, Derby and Lincoln Society 
of Architects Award 


Architects: T. P. BENNETT & Son 
Builders: GEE, WALKER & SLATER, Ltd. 





3. Cecil Cinema, 
Mull 

First RIBA Bronze 

Medal award 

in the York and 

East Yorkshire 

Architectural 

Society Area 


Architects : 


GELDER & 
KITCHEN 


Builders : 
SPOONERS (Hull), Lt¢ 
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4, Factory for L. M. Van Moppes 
& Sons, Ltd., Basingstoke 


Hampshire & Isle of Wight AA Award 
Architects: MOIRET & WOOD 
Builders : J. JARVIS & Sons, Ltd. 


5. School at Loddon, Norfolk 


Norfolk & Norwich Association of 
Architects Award 


Architects : A. F. SCOTT and Sons 
Builders: R. G. CARTER, Ltd. 





6. GKN Research Laboratory 


Warwick & South Staffs (Birmingham 
& Five Counties AA) Award 


Architects: 
LAVENDER, TWENTYMAN & PERCY 


| Builders: F. & E. V. LINFORD, Ltd. 
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From the east 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Scotts Hill, Rickmansworth, Hertfordshire 


Architects: HENING & CHITTY 
in association with 
C. H. ASLIN, CBE, FRIBA 


Hertfordshire County Architect 


Quantity Surveyors : THOMAS BARRETT & Sons 


SITE PLAN scale 30000 





Cla 
Builders : UNIVERSAL HOUSING Co. bi 
10¢ 
the 
HIS mixed Grammar School was one of the first to be built in England since the war, and it was planned 
during the time when steel supplies were strictly controlled, and were allocated to individual building bei 
, oa ; ite : ei 
projects. The total tonnage of steel available was sufficient only to enable steel frame construction to be used 
aie cae ae s ae ; : adi 
in part of the building; Hills’s system of steel construction on an 8 ft. 3 in. grid was adopted for the classroom 
: . ‘i . . - . ~ " . . . °49 an 
wing and for the gymnasium block; in conjunction with this frame the Hertford County Council’s standard : 
: jal Seal : ; Se . fro 
cladding was used. The three-storey science block was built with a reinforced concrete frame and the assembly 
; , oot ; : ter 
hall has load bearing brick walls with conventional welded steel roof trusses. 
In conjunction with the steel frame, hollow precast concrete units are used for floors and flat roofing: in 
. . ' . ° . ° Scr 
the science wing the floors and the roofs are of in situ hollow tile construction. ; 
a 


Ceilings generally are fireproofed wall board suspended on aluminium tees below the structural floors, 
leaving a space in which service pipes are accommodated as far as possible. 
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toa scale of linch- 96 ft JJ 
SANT Br t= LONGITUDINAL SECTION 
Classroom 
block from 
the north 
d 
” rhe plan was evolved to suit the restricted space available for building; the need for economy led to corridors ' 
“ being omitted wherever possible. The gymnasium block was developed as a separate building. partly to take 
ws advantage of the irregular shape of the site, partly to house noisy activities such as woodwork and metal work. 
. and partly to segregate heavy traffic by diverting deliveries to the boiler house and kitchen to a point remote 
by from normal school traffic. The space between the two buildings has be2n utilised as open recreation space. 
terraced to suit the levels of the ground. 
‘ The approach to the school has been set back from the existing main road in view of a road widening 
scheme which was thought to be imminent and which will involve the demolition of a row of houses which 
‘ at present interfere with the view of the school from the main road. 


The contract price—for buildings for 630 places, including roads, caretaker’s house and site works—was 
£188.000; the floor area gives 83 sq. ft. per place. 
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Subcontractors & Suppliers :— ovel 
RC frame and hollow tile floors, F. Bradford and Co.; steel roof Haywards, Ltd.; dome lights, T. and W. Ide: asphalt, Lawford the 

trusses, Boulton and Paul: ‘Bison’ slabs in floors and flat roofs, Asphalte Co., Ltd.; roller blinds, London Blinds; precast terrazzo 

Concrete, Ltd.; electrical installation, G. Clay, Ltd.; flush doors, screen, Art Pavements, Ltd.; lightning conductor, V. G. Morris: Pre 
Crosby and Co.: steel frame, Hills (West Bromwich), Ltd.; duct — steel deck roofing, etc., Ruberoid Co., Ltd. gymnasium equipment, and 
covers, Dover Engineering Works; wall cladding, Dow-Mac Spencer Heath and George; non-slip tile treads, Safety Tread Rein 
(Products), Ltd.; fibrous plaster work, Eaton Contractors; sliding Syndicate; roller shutters, Shutter Contractors: suspended wall- Rf 
doors, Esavian, Ltd.; Paropa roofing, Frazzi, Ltd.; sanitary fittings, board ceilings, Technifix, Ltd.; gymnasium gable cladding, Uni- Bros. 
B. Finch and Co.; lavatory partitions, Flexo-Plywood Industries; versal Asbestos; wood block and Accotile floors, Vigers Brothers; Ltd.; 
ventilators, Greenwoods, Ltd.; metal railings and balustrades, rainwater heads, Walter Macfarlane and Co.: ironmongery, Yanne- rea 


Grundy Arnatt, Ltd.; metal windows and door frames, Henry Hope dis and Co.; central heating and h.w. installation, Weatherfoils, 
and Sons; hand lift, Hammond and Champness; pavement lights, Ltd.; paints, R. Gay and Co.; cold glazed dados, Quickset. 
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FACTORY, NOTTINGHAM, 
for the Weller Gauge & Welding Co., Ltd. 


Architects : BARTLETT & GRAY 
Quantity Surveyor : JOHN C. BARNSLEY 
Builders : WILLIAM WOODSEND & Co., Ltd. 

















. 
HE factory was erected at Wigman-road, Bilborough, on a new 
Corporation Industrial Estate east of Nottingham, to replace 
the clients’ existing out-of-date accommodation. 
The main construction is of standard precast portal frames which 
on one side carry a 5-in. in situ reinforced concrete roof over the ~ 
offices and lower part of the factory. Office walls externally are 
I1-in. cavity and factory walls are 9-in. solid. The factory floor is hs : - 
6-in. concrete, granolithic topping with metallic aggregate. The : 
door between the factory and the offices is of sound-insulating 
construction, 3 in. thick, with rubber pads in the rebates of the door ll 
frames. Sliding metal doors open on to the hardstanding at the rear. 
Finishes include office walls, plastered generally and painted: 
— factory walls, fair faced brickwork painted ; office floors, thermo- PRODUCTIO 
plastic tile ; factory floors, granolithic ; office ceilings, }-in. insula- AR 
tion board plastered; factory ceiling, }-in. insulation board fixed 
over the purlins. The total area of the building is 3,000 sq. ft., and 
ford the cost, including site works, was £6,570. BP 1 
AZZ0 Subcontractors & Suppliers : — ae ee 
BEASs Precast portal frames, Croft Granite and Brick Co., Ltd.: roofing felt, D. Anderson i . ‘ 
rent, and Son, Ltd., asbestos, Harold Shaw and Co., Ltd. :; reinforcement, British 
read Reinforced Concrete (Engin.) Co., Ltd. ; heating, John Hughes (Heating), Ltd. ; } 
wail’ reconstructed stone, Nottingham Gravels and Concrete Ltd. : sanitary fittings, — i 
; R. H. Hellard, Ltd. ; electrical, H. T. Hazzledine, Ltd. ; domelights, Pilkington SC FEE 
Uni- Bros., Ltd. ; flooring, Fitchett and Woollacott, Ltd. ; rooflights to factory, I.C.1., . 20 30 
ers ; Ltd.; sliding door gear, Geo. W. King, Ltd.; metal windows, Siddons (Engineers), GROUND FLOOR PLAN 
ane Ltd. ; door furniture, Dryad Metal Works Co., Ltd. ; sliding doors, gates and letter- 
oils ing, The Weller, Gauge and Welding Co., Ltd. FLAN & SECTICN, Scale: lin. = 32 ft. 


«set. 
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A, C. CONRADE 


Painter and Draughtsman 


RTHUR CHARLES CONRADE, painter’ and 
draughtsman, died in Prestwich at the advanced 
age of 92 just over a year ago. His work is perhaps too 
little known to-day, even by those who take an interest, 
either historical or contemporary, in the refinements and 
traditions of the English school of water-colourists; it is 
for this reason that some notes on his life and work should 
be put on record. 

Conrade was.born at Leeds in the year 1863 ; he was 
of German extraction, and was said to visit Diisseldorf 
from time to time, where his mother was living till her 
death. He was a student at the Diisseldorf Academy of 
Art and spent some time in further studies at Paris and 
Madrid. 

Sometime about 1891 Conrade came to England and 
finally settled in London. It is thought that he may have 
executed stage scenery for the theatre at Diisseldorf; when 
he came to this country he found work again in the theatre, 
mainly at Bristol but also in London, at Drury Lane. 
Soon after the death of Henry Irving, in 1905, an event 
which may have influenced him, Conrade gave up scene- 
painting and costume design and seemed, from that date. 
largely to devote his work to topographical and imaginative 
painting. mostly in water-colours. Of this type of work 
he poured out, as available records show, an immense 
number of striking and original compositions. 

The artist, however, had another outlet for his energy, 
for which—by his excellent draughtsmanship and sense of 
scale. his knowledge of ornament and costume of all periods 
and by his experience in stage scene-painting—he was well- 
fitted : (his was mural painting. He carried out decorative 





In the possession of the [AAS 
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panels for a pavilion, designed by Arthur T. Bolton, at 4) 
Franco-British Exhibition in 1908, and at later simil; 


exhibitions. Four large mural paintings by Conrade we, 


in the Mercers’ Hall until its destruction in the Londo 
blitz of 1941 ; these were all illustrative of subjects fro, 
classical mythology. It is also stated that he carried oy 
number of altar-piece panels for churches in the Lond 
suburbs ; unfortunately, these have not yet been locate; 


Conrade’s versatility was again employed in produc; 
Madame Tussaud’ 


background scenes for tableaux at 
His last recorded decorative work was a drop-curtain { 
the Theatre at Cardiff ; it depicted a very free restoratig 
of the Acropolis at Athens (see The Builder, October 8, 19}; 
p. 263). 


A Niche in History 


It is Conrade’s water-colours and drawings, howeye; 
which will ensure a niche for him in the history of thy 
sull very much alive and so-typically British art. He 


quite fully in the tradition of the earlier English wate. 
Like David Roberts, RA (1769-1864), to who: 
work Conrade’s has much affinity, like Clarkson Stanfield 


colourists. 


RA (1794-1867), William Hunt (1790-1864), W. L. Leite 


(1804-1883) and many others, he had served a hard apprer. 


ticeship under the wide dictates of scene-painting ar 





costume design. He travelled much on the Continen| 


but it is uncertain whether he went beyond the confines | 


Europe, unless it was to Turkey, Syria, North Africa an 


Egypt. 
There are drawings by Conrade of Mexico, Japan ar 


India. but these may have been composed from the pain’: 


ings, engravings or sketches of others. Many of his work! 


are built round restored versions of ancient buildings: 
this he was the forerunner of William Walcot (how muc 
was the latter influenced by Conrade ? ) and nearly all th 
water-colours, whether topographical or not, were made in 





St. Mark’s, Venice (undated) 
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THE BALDACHINO, ST PETER’S, ROME (1925 
From a Watercolour by A. C. Conrade 
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ine compositions, generally by the introduction 
if well-drawn figures in costumes related to the 
ubject, or by the grouping of foreground features 
yhich did not, and often could not, have existed 
i fact. Sometimes, indeed, these lively groupings 
of buildings and monuments were entirely imagin- 
iy or were composed together even though far 
art in actuality. There is a story that the late 
sir Edwin Cooper, an admirer of Conrade’s work, 
eturned from Rome on one occasion extremely 
cross because he had spent much of his stay in 
yn attempt to locate a charming little fountain 
which he afterwards discovered to exist only in 
Conrade’s fertile mind ! 

In another and perhaps a less-successful mood 
Conrade became the artist of epic poetry in 
attempts to dramatise in figure compositions his 
ihoughts on the past or on the drama of the stage. 
[here is for example ‘A Scene from Troilus and 
Cressida’ (in a Greek setting), dated 1913, the two 
Egyptian fantasias published in 1911, and the 
wo Christmas fantasies published in 1903 and 
1904 (The Builder). He occasionally ventured the 
medium of oils for his pictures ; some examples 
are in the possession of Mr. W. J. Wills. He was 
perhaps more at home with body-colour or tem- 
pera; there is a fine example of this medium in 
the building of the Incorporated Association cf 
Architects and Surveyors, an almost symmetrical 
composition with a sculptured figure of the Risen 
Christ in an impressive architectural setting which 
may well have been inspired by the Pantheon in 
Paris. Always, however, his water-colours stand 
out. His technique was based always on fine 
drawing in pencil or sometimes with the pen and 
in immaculate perspective. The figures so often 
introduced into his pictures were well-grouped 
and their costumes carefully studied and delineated. 
His colour is usually in a low key, though often 
with bright areas of colour emphasised by dark 
shadows or the mystery of dark-toned depths 
in the modelling or the backgrounds. Washes 
were applied with great freedom and directness, 
often with premeditated effects due to sediments. 
The whole effect of his works leaves an impression 
of great delicacy of touch and refinement of 
outlook and conviction. 





A number of Conrade’s works have been published. 
Between the years 1899 and 1916 some 34 examples were 
illustrated in The Builder. A further 14 water-colours 
were published in 1911 in The Architectural Review, accom- 
panied by articles on classic and Egyptian buildings by 
H. H. Statham ; six others appeared as plates in The 
Architect's (and Builder’s) Journal in 1912 and 1913. 
Three examples were used to illustrate a review of the 
artist's work by Mr. H. Austen Hall in the RIBA Journal 
in 1929. Doubtless there is other published and yet un- 
noticed work. 

References to Conrade in any of the standard biographical 
works, either English or foreign, are conspicuous by 
absence. There are no works of the artist in the RIBA 
Library’s Drawings Collection, nor, indeed, is he represented, 
to the author’s knowledge, in any national or municipal 
collection in this country. 


A London Collection 


Of Conrade’s known surviving works, the largest single 


collection seems to be that now at the headquarters of 


the IAAS in Eaton-square ; it consists of 30 water-colours 
mainly of later dates up to 1932, though one or two go 
back to 1907. It is from this collection that three of the 
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In the possession of the IAAS 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, the North Transept (1925) 


illustrations accompanying this text are taken, including 
the colour reproduction of the fine drawing of the Balda- 
chino of St. Peter's. Rome. The earliest known extant 
dated drawing is that of the Temple of Nike Apteros at 
Athens (1897), in the possession of the author, and here 
reproduced. Sadly, a considerable number of the water- 
colours appear to have been destroyed in London during 
the last war, but without doubt others must survive in 
unknown hands. for Conrade sold his work when he 
could, and quite often to architects. 


The artist’s work was exhibited at various times and 
places. Drawings at the Royal Academy Summer Exhibi- 
tions were, one each in 1914 and 1917: three in 1921 : 
the Baldachino drawing (under the title “The High Altar, 
St. Peter’s, Rome’) shown in 1924, and there was a 
further exhibit, of Venice, in 1930. The most noteworthy 
exhibition was a * one-man show’ at the RIBA Galleries 
in Conduit-street in 1929, which was reviewed by Mr. H. 
Austen Hall in the RIBA Journal (February. 1929). but it 
seems that no record was kept of the numbers or subjects 
of the exhibits. In 1932 and 1936, and perhaps on other 
occasions, Conrade exhibited water-colours at the Paris 
Salon. It is interesting to note that these exhibits were 
dispatched from a London address, 25, Lorn-road, Brixton ; 
it was here that Conrade lived from about 1913 to 1936. 
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In the possession of S. Rowland Pierce 














The Temple of Nike Apteros (1897) 


drawings are known only to the 


Incomplete Records 
The present whereabouts of Conrade’s water-colours and 


extent of some 38 items. 


From reproductions and other records, about 63 further 


items are known, 
and usually in monochrome only. 


mostly by title or much reduced in size 


It is evident from the 


prolific production of the artist that many more must 


exist. 


In appearance, Conrade is recalled, by one of those who 
knew him well when he was doing his best work in London, 


as a small man 


‘with small very delicate features. something 


like a Napoleon, wearing a huge dark sort of ulster over- 


coat, 


blue quilted trilby hat, very much out of shape.’ 


The late A. C. 





Conrade 


almost touching the ground and a miniature navy- 


In character 
he was retiring and modest to 
a degree that mitigated against 
any high worldly success, but 
a man who endeared himself, 
in London and elsewhere, to 
all those who knew him and 
his ways. 
S. ROWLAND PIERCE. 

(Note: The author would wel- 
come any further information or 
factual records of Conrade ; in 
particular any details (titles, media, 
sizes, dates, etc.) of any works by 
the artist in private or other posses- 


sion. It is hoped —", Pen 
some more complete index his 
work may be compiled pon ian 


lished.) 
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WIT AND WISDOM OF 195s 


ISTORY will have its own verdict on 1956, but sunk in gloop 
over Suez we may reflect that the year began with hig, 
hopes. In his New Year Message to The Builder last Januar 
Mr. Patrick BUCHAN-HEPBURN, Minister of Works, wrot: 
‘The omens at the opening of a new year are favourable, Th 
steps taken by the Government to reduce the strain on the nation 
economy should provide an opportunity for better planning 4 
work and even faster progress (than in 1955). I am confident tha: 
the building industry will take full advantage of the opportunitie 
which 1956 offers. 


* * * 


At the January conference of the Joint Consultative Com. 
mittee of Architects, Quantity Surveyors and Builders, Mr. D,# 
McMorran, said: */t is a constantly reiterated fallacy tha 
beautiful building is identifiable with * good” or “ honest” ( 
* truthful” construction. In fact, of course, a building can } 
thoroughly well constructed and yet have no claim to be a work 
of art, and exquisite works of architecture have come to untimel 
ends through being too optimistically constructed. 


* * * 


Sirk AvLBertT RICHARDSON, addressing the Town Planning 
Institute in February, declared: * The mistaken idea that ql 
buildings are machines and should be expressed as such in plannin 
and elevational treatment has led to a total misconception of th 
dramatic subtlety architecture should possess as the foremost 
the fine arts. 

2H * * 


Dr. WALTER Gropius, when he received the RIBA Gold 
Medal in April, gave his views on teamwork. He said: 
abandoned the old boss-emplovee relationship in my architectura 
office in Germany, putting the emphasis on the group. 
go even further. 1 work with seven partners and five associates 
and we emphasise the group name above those of individuals, 
I believe that this approach contains a true democratic spirit. ... 


* * * 


As PRA Sir ALBERT RICHARDSON had full scope for his wit 
At the RA Banquet in May he declared: * We are showin 
works of all ranks, but some are ranker than others, 


* * * 


Addressing the British Architects’ Conference at Norwich ii 
the summer, Mr. E. D. JEFFERISS MATHEWS said: * The vali 
of the architect to the community does not depend on his skill as: 
creative artist alone—it does not matter how good the building 
in appearance, even in planning and function, if it is not right f 
the economic requirements of the client. 

ok * * 


* Nine out of every ten people in Britain probably have no id 
what an urban motorway is, but they know what traffic jams mea 
One is a cure for the other-—Dr. W. H. GLANVILLE and Mr 
J. F. A. BAKER in a joint paper at the International Motorwa) 
Conference in London in September. 


* * * 


Today | 








* What can be done for the qualified architect interested in leader | 


ship and in learning the ways and language of the wicked world 
commerce ?”? asked Mr. GONTRAN GOULDEN, in his president 
address to the Architectural Association in October. * / sugges! 
he continued, * a staff college where courses not only in leadersh 
hut in business subjects would be taught. Such a staff colles 
should include all branches of the building industry and should | 
an independent organisation. 


* * * 


Mr. KENNETH M. B. Cross, in his presidential address to thi 


RIBA in November, declared: * Architecture has always, in Mi 
opinion, comprised both science and art and I like to think the bes 
results have been achieved when the balance between science ai 
art has been fairly evenly maintained . . If today it seems tha 
science is in the ascendant I would sugge est that building constr 
tion was not very progressive or imaginative in Victorian days ali 
there is still some way to gov 
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From the west 


ih PARISH CHURCH, Drylaw, Edinburgh 
1@ Vail 
skill as 
_ Architects: ROWAND ANDERSON, KININMONTH & PAUL 
Assistant Architect in charge: J. E. A. BAIKIE, ARIBA 





“ Structural Engineering Consultants: BLYTH AND BLYTH 
e no ia 


ms meat Quantity Surveyor: DAVID A. ADAMSON, FRICS 
and Mr 
otorway: | Builders: RUSSELL & SWANSTON 
| 
ne v8 RYLAW is one of the hall churches built under the Church 
VOrit 
esident of Scotland Extension Scheme in the new housing areas. 
l eygacst . . . . . 
oadersh These buildings. as their name implies, have a dual purpose, and 
eaders : ; : ; 
ft colleg while normally used as church halls are capable of conversion into 
should | churches for the purpose of worship. 


The accommodation consists of the hall church to seat 350, 





ess to thi and a small octagonal hall to seat about 90 with, in addition, an 

, ; i] . . . 

ya, oF entrance hall, session room, vestry, kitchen, lavatories, storerooms 

k the be E . . = | 
ience an and heating chamber. j : NORTH | / 
eems tha GROATHILL ROAD <O OO 7 
Constr Economy of first cost was a major consideration and simplicity ea: Aaa. | wd 
days an SITE PLAN scale 12500 , 


of design was essential. It was thought that normal and familiar 
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The west end 


methods of domestic building construction would 
l { achieve the maximum value from the funds available, 
and this policy has been fully justified and has re- 
sulted in a building which provides the full require- 
ments of accommodation at a basic cost of approxi- 
mately £3 4s. 7d. per square foot. 


The materials used at Drylaw are lime harled 
brickwork with a timber roof and old West High- 
land slates. The internal finishes of walls and ceilings 
are of plaster, and floors are of white pine and 
beech with mahogany in the Chancel. The buildings 
are heated by means of a low-pressure hot-water 





system with radiators; artificial lighting is by elec- 
tricity. 


This conception of a church as a simple House of 





God follows a long tradition of church building in 
Scotland, particularly in the country where, as at 
Reay in Caithness, colloquial forms were evoived 
by country builders using local or easily obtainable 
materials. 





Parish Church, Drylaw, Edinburgh 





View from the south 


Subcontractors & Suppliers :— 


Carpenter and joinerwork, Colin Plumber work, Shaw and Gibson, Concrete cross, Allan and Sons, Ltd. 
Macandrew and Partners, Ltd. Ltd. Pulpit and — chancel furniture, 
Slater and roughcast, George Riddell, Plaster work, Thos. F. Woodburn Nathaniel Grieve. 

Ltd. and Co. Light fittings, R. and S. Robertson, 
Structural steelwork, Robert W. Hay, Electrical work, William Watt. Ltd. 

Ltd. Painter work, J. C. Rolland, Ltd. Ironmongery, Bell Donaldson and 
Glazier work, Cunningham, Dickson Hardwood flooring, A. M. Mac- Co., Ltd. 


and Walker. dougall and Son, Ltd. 
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ST. MICHAEL’S, COVENTRY 
The Evolution of the New Cathedral Church 


By JAMES BURFORD 


HE Cathedral Church of Saint Michael 
at Coventry, as we very well remem- 
ber, was destroyed by fire on the night of 
November 14, 1940. The tower and its 
lofty steeple, little damaged, survived the 
disaster; the timber roofs collapsed. The 
walls, with their finely traceried windows 
of the fifteenth century, though weakened, 
still stood. The subsequent history of 
events—the discussions, the plans and 
counterplans for rebuilding the Cathedral 
Church, the opposition to rebuilding it at 
all, the determination to see it rise again, 
the intervention of the Royal Fine Art 
Commission, the operation of War Dam- 
age compensation—culminated in the 
open architectural competition. 

The conditions of competition made it 
reasonably clear that the promoters were 
not seeking the kind of design which could 
be called ‘Revivalism’—nothing, that is, 
on the strictly reproductive line. What 
they did require was, rightly enough, 
undefined. It was for competitors to 
suggest what might be done. Stimulating 
undoubtedly. Think of architectural com- 
petitions 40 years ago! Embarrassing, 
certainly. Scarcely a clue <s to what 
might be expected—a case where the 
designer must formulate his own principles, 
submit to his own rules, subject himself 
to a discipline self-imposed. 
Embarrassing, too, for the 
distinguished jury of assessors. 
By what logic could they gauge 
the respective merits of pro- 
posals ? I have, of course, no 
knowledge of how their delibera- 
tions went, by what process of 
ratiocination and deduction they 
chose the design by Mr. Basil 
Spence. I would hazard the 
guess (at least it is what would 
have influenced me had I been 
in their position) that they were 
first attracted by the indis- 
putable clarity of plan. It has 
tiat air of inevitability, of per- 
fect fitness in the given circum- 
stances, that one accepts it 
without further question as 
being right, as belonging by 
affinity to that site and place. 
The orientation required by this 
aptness of the plan to site, and 
by its relationship to the old 
Cathedral Church, is south to 
north. The conventional 
‘west’ end of the new building 
is, in fact, the south end. This 
is the point of entry, either 
through the central arch of the 
old north aisle, from the Garden 
Close created within the ancient 
walls, or by a flight of steps, 
yet to be made, from the east to 
the connecting porch. 

On this disposition the ver- 
t'cal elements, with their con- 
trasts and their balance, come 
easily into place. The whole 
design may be seen, if stripped 
down by a technical analysis, 


circular foundation of the Chapel of Unity. 
Chancel and the hase of the High Altar. To the right of the Chancel and at lower level is 
the circular footing of the Library and Chapter house. The external walls are faced with 


Hollington stone. (Photograph by courtesy of John Laing & Son, Ltd., the builders.) 


as a study in the relationship of simple 
geometric forms. That, it may be said, is 
true of any building which can be dis- 
solved into two or more basic geometric 
parts and not all of them, or, perhaps, 
many of them, can pass for good design. 
It would seem that geometric forms have 
no virtue of themselves, to have a kind of 
a-morality, to be above or below, or apart 
and altogether outside any question of 
being either good or bad, to be solely 
what they are, obedient to unchangeable 
and universal law, aloof. There is no 
emotion in a cylinder, no feeling in a cube, 
no passion in a cone. They exist, cold 
as the moon, in a state of sheer and im- 
mutable existence. 

If then, as I have said, this design 
may be seen, in its last analysis, as a re- 
lationship of geometric forms, and _ if, 
then, as I have argued, these geometric 
forms have no attributes of good or evil, 
the merit lies not in the forms but in the 
relationship of forms. It is by the act of 
volition, the freedom of choice, the 
decision to choose, the controlled and 
deliberate stimulation of emotion by the 
juxtaposition and interchange of forms, 
that these insensate parts take on the 
quality of life. Goodness or badness is 
not innate : it is imposed. Perception of 
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merit in the deed and the components »y 
which the deed makes use are poles apay 


What is Tradition ? 


Much has been said, as much would }; 
said, about the design of Coveniry’s ne 
Cathedral. It has been praised aj; 
blamed; decried as an outrage, hailed , 
an inspiration; belittled as a mere pq. 
tiche, trumpeted as a forward march 
Does it stray, wantonly and wilfully, to 
far from the accepted path; does it shrini 
from the new, bright implications of ; 
fresh technique ? Is it courageous ? | 
it timid ? Or, more soberly, it might }; 
asked: Where will this building stand j; 
historical appraisement, in the van, at the 
cross roads, or lagging still behind 
What principle shapes its ends ? Whe 
Mr. Spence claims, as he confidently doe 
to be a traditionalist, it is scarcely a matte 
for surprise if his assertion is regarded jy 
many quarters with some degree of jp. 
credulity. But by what I was saying; 
short while ago about elemental form 
I suggest the grounds which justify hj 
apparently controversial belief. 

What we have to ask is, | think, not wha 
tradition is—though incidently and } 
implication we might cast a sidelight o 
that question too—but what, within oy 
immediate term of reference, to this par 
ticular designer does tradition mean. An 
I think we can say, in this instance, reading 
between all the lines, it means the continv- 
ance of that force, of that human impaci 
which gives life to dead forms, which in- 
bues them with a meaning beyond then: 





The substructure, a monolithic mass of prestressed concrete resting on about 600 piles. 
is completed at the level of the Nave floor. On the left in the foreground can be seen th 


At the east end is the sloping floor of the 
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selves, Which empowers them, 
as it were, (0 accumulate and to 
pass On and re-create the emo- 
tion which went to their dis- 
position and array. That, if I 
read aright, is the tradition in 
which Mr. Spence believes. And 
if that stands for tradition by 
and large, in that too lies the 
yorld of difference between the 
geometry of building controlled 
iy Man, and Man controlled 
by the geometry of building. 
The Present Stage 

To visit the site of the new 
Cathedral at the present time is 
rather like descending on the 
flight deck of an aircraft carrier. 
The substructure is complete to 
the level of the nave floor. In 
this state the dispositions of the 
plan are abundantly clear. The 
sense Of size, vast as it seems, 
is by a well-known deceptive- 
ness associated with founda- 
tions probably far less than it . 
will eventually appear to be. £-#, 
Scale is so much a relative 
affair that the actual dimension 
of some 420 ft. from the central 
aisle of the old Cathedral to the 
end of the new nave, and a 
measurement of some 72 ft. for 
the height of the vault, scarcely 
assist an imagined view of the 
ultimate effect. 

The whole of the substructure, 
10 the present level, is a mono- 
ithic conception in pre-stressed 
concrete. This is a system, it 
appears, in which expansion joints, with 
all the difficulties and trouble they entail, 
are not required. The outer walls of this 
substructure are already faced with stone. 
Quarried at Hoflington in Staffordshire, 
it matches closely in its reddish colouring, 
whilst it exceeds in weathering capacity, 
the local stone of the old Cathedral Church. 
The interior of this substructure with its 
crypts, its tunnels, ducts, conduits, cables, 
tubes and pipes, induces a feeling of being 
told of confidential things, of things that 
one ought really not to know and of which, 
for one’s Own good, it might be better 
not to know. But it leaves no doubt, if 
I may say so without disrespect, that the 
new Cathedral Church will have all the 
blessings and advantages which modern 
scientific innovations can bestow. 


Fic saat Sa eee 


Changes in Design 

It is only to be expected, indeed it would 
be surprising if it were not so, in a building 
of such magnitude and importance, that 
the original intentions should, from time 
(0 time, as the work proceeds, be subject 
(0 modification and improvement. The 
more impressive of these revisions may be 
modestly discussed. 

_First amongst the refinements arising 
‘rom reconsideration is the new alignment 
of the piers of the nave arcades. These 
pers, in the original competition design, 
Were arranged in two straight lines con- 
verging towards the ‘east’ end. In the 
revised plan each line of piers has a slight 
and inward curvature. The intention and 
elect of this convergence is two-fold. 
First, by a well-known principie of per- 
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The plan of the new Cathedral Church as it is being carried out. 
subtle respects from the competition design, notably in the curved alignment of the piers 
of the Nave. The reasons for this curvature and its implications are discussed in the text. 
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This differs in several 


The pattern of the paving of the Nave, as shown here, is under revision 


spective, it increases the apparent length 
of nave. Second, since the height of the 
building is constant, by the psychology 
of proportion the relatively low ratio of 
width to height at the ‘west’ end increases 
the suggestion of reception, or of gathering 
in, whilst the comparatively high ratio at 


the ‘east’ end augments the sense of 
aspiration. 
Whilst this curvature of the piers’ 


alignment arose mainly, and in the first 
instance, from the mathematical adjustment 
of the vaulting ribs, it has had other and 
desirable repercussions. It enables the 
two lines of piers to spring tangentially 
from the parallel sides of what may, per- 
haps improperly, be called the ‘narthex.’ 
It has the perspective effect of lessening 
the apparent elongation of the nave at the 
*west” end whilst giving a kind of visual 
acceleration, a seemingly quickened move- 





Mr. Basil Spence and Mr. James Burford 
on the Cathedral site 


ment, as the design sweeps forward to the 
culminating glory of the chancel. An in- 
herent danger of this curvature of align- 
ment—that the interspacing between the 
piers would appear to increase where 
perspective laws would require it to seem 
less—is avoided by the reciprocal propor- 
tions of the vaulting bays which reduce the 
actual interspaces in exact ratio to the 
corresponding width of nave. And thus 
it may be truly said, of this revised design, 
that all things work together for good. 

The pattern of the paving of the nave 
is at the moment undergoing alteratior. 
As this is a matter sub judice it would ill 
become me to discuss it. But perhaps | 
may say, without fear of overstepping the 
narrow limits of propriety, that, in my 
tentative submission, the proposals | 
have been privileged to see, though I 
may not talk about them, would, by a 
known phenomenon of optics, supplement 
the effect which the nave is intended to 
create. 

The general idea of the fenestration is 


sufficiently well known. The serrated 
plan-form of the side walls, with the 
mullioned windows filling the ‘west 


side of the serrations, will cast the light 
in an ‘easterly’ direction and along the 
face of the ‘east’ serration. These windows 
are to be filled with the brilliance ct 
coloured and pictured glass. I think we 
siall all agree (and experience of Liver- 
pool Cathedral may have led us to the 
point), that light falling from brilliantly 
coloured windows on to the brownish- 


(Continued on page 83) 
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Architect’s _ 
Own House 


Torquay 





Architect : EDWARD NARRACOTT, FaiBA 
Quantity Surveyors : W. T. HiLLS & Co. 


Builders : THOMAS VANSTONE & Sons, Ltd. 


HE HOUSE was designed a single room deep on each floor in order that 


every room should face south and enjoy the magnificent sea views. 





The reason for placing the bedrooms on the lower level was the outcome 
of site development for the following reasons : The entrance to the land / 
is at the crown of the site, and there is an estate condition that the height 
of a building must not rise above the crown of the hill, although the higher 
one stands on the site the better one commanded the extensive sea views. It 
was therefore a logical development to place the living-rooms on the highest 
level and set the bedrooms on the lower level with the added advantage that 
the flat ceilings to the bedrooms afforded a terrace to use off the set-back 


sitting-rooms above. 





The house is centrally heated throughout by means of a Janitor automatic 


boiler. The boiler house being situated within the building on the lower 





level is, in itself, an indirect radiator which warms the corridors. Throughout ‘g 

the building a freedom of openness and lightness has been achieved together “WN is 

with the careful placing of vistas. _ 
The long low elevational effect rising out of the natural rock escarpment, Fa —— 

and with the use of rock and timber in the building itself, has created an MONTPELLIER TERR ag 


organic feeling as if the building ‘ had grown out of the very ground.” SITE PLAN scace '/1000 
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The building sits on a rein- 
forced concrete platform which is 
supported on 12 in.-thick concrete 


‘fins’ rising from the natural rock 
drive 


A i 
“. porch 


ida 


escarpment. The stone walls are 
of grey/pink-coloured limestone 
excavated from the site. Cavity 
brickwork been used 
where in conjunction with Western 
red cedar cladding to studwork. 
The brick walls are of oyster pink- 
coloured Tyrolean finish. The 
terrace roof is of reinforced con- 
crete covered with cork slabs, 


specialist flat roofing and decked {L ~ 4 
avi Toc } 


has else- 


? * 
sitting room NA 


c 
dining room kitche 


ie) 
~~ 4 
Ss 


terrace 





with Delabole slate slabs. The 
windows are standard ‘Z’ type 
metal windows built up into a 
various patterns with the intro- 


uction of special wood ‘picture 10 e) 
du ‘ I I GROUND FLOOR PLAN scale 
windows. 
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Main elevation from the south 
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QUARTER FULL SIZE & EIGHTH SCALE DETAILS, MAIN ENTRANCE 


The main entrance 


The floors of the main rooms 
are finished with Gurjun wood 
blocks, the corridors with cork, 
the kitchen and bathrooms in 
plastic tiles. Window cills are 
of polished slate: and doors 
throughout are of beech. flush 
pattern. The walls of the bath- 
rooms and toilet are lined with 
Vitrolite and silvered glass. 

The colour of the decorations 
externally is white with roof 
rafters and metal balustrades in 
Empire Yellow. — Internally, gay 
wallpapers have been extensively 
used on walls and ceilings in 
conjunction with emulsion paints. 
The house is centrally heated and 
supplied with hot water by a 
Janitor boiler. The whole system 
is automatic. 
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Kitchen 


Subcontractors & Suppliers :— 


General building contractor for new 
wing, John Lloyd ; heating and domestic 
water supply, G. N. Haden and Sons, Ltd. ; 
wood block, cork and_ thermoplastic 
floors, Horsley Smith and Co. (Hayes), 
Ltd. ; windows, Henry Hope and Sons, 
Ltd. : flush doors, Southerns, Ltd. : door 
furniture, Dryad Metal Works, Ltd.; 
marble works, Walter W. Jenkins and Co., 
Ltd. ; sanitary ware, Shanks and Co., Ltd.; 
shower fitting, Walker, Crosweller and 
Co., Ltd.: Vitrolite walls to bathrooms, 
Pilkington Brothers, Ltd. : wall tiles to 
kitchen, Carter and Co., Ltd. ; wallpapers, 
Sanderson ; wall decorations, Blundell, 
Spence and Co., Ltd. ; boiler, Janitor 
Boilers, Ltd. ; flat roofing, D. Anderson 
and Son, Ltd. 


Lounge & terrace 
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East elevation 


DIVISIONAL POLICE HEADQUARTERS 


Weymouth, Dorset 
Architect : JAMES HURST, ARIBA, County Architect 


Principal Assistant: E. J. RICKETTS, FRIBA 


\ 
<i Architect in Charge: G. LANG, ARIBA 
Tw r 
— 4) aero Heating & Ventilating : P. S. TATCHELL, AMIHVE 


GARAGE 


Quantity Surveyors: VENNING & HOPE 
BLOCK 






PARADE YARD Builders: HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd. 


a HIS project was begun in 1953; the building was designed 





; paar for a divisional strength of 110 but the plans were made 
CAR PARK \ ‘ ‘acpeticge = . 4 . : 
( with the possibility of expansion in the future being made on 
\ 4 . wii . . . 
| | i the north side, and adequate provision for this was made in 
es et — oe 


= : the design of service installations. The building was formally 
— opened by the Home Secretary, 





DORCHESTER ROAD 





“10-0 $0190 150290 The two-storey block fronting on to the main road contains 
SITE PLAN scale fect - 2 
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PARADE ROOM REFRESHMENTHORYING RM with cycle sheds, and kennels. A 
ROOM ; ; 
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~ ‘a FEMALE | 


constructed under the two-storey 
block at the front of the building at 


XY the instance of the Home Office. 
This will act as a nerve-centre for 


Operations in the event of future 
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hostilities. 





The structure is of load-bearing 








brick walls. The outer walls are of 
Portland stone off-cuts, squared and 


uncoursed, with an inner skin of 
brickwork in cavity construction. 


a 
[ssceunn The plinth is battered in a heavier 








treatment of stone. Floors are of 
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3 precast hollow beam _ construction 
CLEANER 





ES-gREsT ROOM and special attention has been given 
— ‘= i to ceiling treatment to achieve some 
4 absorption. 
INSPECTORBSUPER . _ICENERAL OFFICE dn . P Ss 
= =| = _| The roof is of copper on Stramit 
+ & boards, fixed to T.D.A. trusses, and 
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il 1957 
ters weymouth, Dorset 
on } rounds. flower boxes and dressings 
ms are all of reconstructed stone gener- 
yn- ally. Ceilings are of acoustic plaster 
the | and asbestos insulated board. Floor 
ion finishes are linoleum tiles, generally, 
ym in offices and corridors. The staircase 
ore is in reconstructed stone, with non- 
for slip treads. The heating is by low- 
ise pressure hand-fired boilers, and the 
ny hot-water central-heating system is 
to contained in the same boiler house. 
ce ) Cells have mechanical extract ventila- 
tion, and lighting to offices generally 
a is by fluorescent tube. 
| 
} 
| 
| 
Main entrance 
5 
\ 
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Waiting 
hall 
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PRO: 


Police Headquarters, 


Weymouth, Dorset 





Subcontractors & Suppliers :— 


Cast stone, Bristol Stone and Concrete Co., South Western Stone 
Co., Ltd.; copper roofing, Holloway Metal Roofs, Ltd.: electrical 
installation, D. C. Engineering Co., Ltd.; flat roofing, William Briggs 
and Son, Ltd.; flooring to cells, Excel Asphalte Co., Ltd.: heating 
and hot water installation, Norris Warming Co., Ltd.: ironmongery \\ 


and sanitary fittings, Kennedys, Ltd.: lino and tile flooring, Southern M 
Tiling, Ltd.; metal windows, Henry Hope and Son; metal works, to 
Caslake, Ltd. (Bournemouth); natural stone, Bath and Portland 
Stone Firms, Ltd.; precast concrete floors, Concrete, Ltd.: special 19 
ironmongery, Gibbons, Ltd. dv 
no 
bu 
be 
Left : the waiting area and inquiry desk from the first-floor bu 
landing ; centre-left : refreshment room; centre-right: parade sti 


room; lower-left : cantilevered seat in the waiting area; and, 
lower-right : another view of the parade room 
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PROGRESS REPORT: 
Y nH WV NT Y 7 7 
STEVENAGE NEW TOWN 
t 
for Stevenage Development Corporation 
"a Chief Architect : LEONARD G. VINCENT, ARIBA, DipTP, AMTPI 
ve Assistant Chief Architects: L. W. AKED, BArch, ARIBA, & R. C. EDLESTON, ARIBA, AMTPI 
c 
trical Group Leaders (Architectural): R. GORBING, ARIBA, AMTPI, R. TAYLOR, ARIBA, 
Nias Miss CYNTHIA WOOD, ARIBA, AMTPI (Planning) : |. M. PURDY, ARIBA, AMTPI 
ating ‘THEN the New Towns Act became law on April 1, 1946, almost immediately some 600,100 acres in and 
ngery around Stevenage were designated as the site for a new town. In December of that year the then 
thern Minister of Town and Country Planning appointed the Stevenage Development Corporation to develop the 
orks, town to a population of 60,000. 
tland Owing to the litigation over the designation order and the restriction on capital investment, it was not until 
vecial 1949 that the Corporation had sufficient freedom of action to proceed with the work. The first contract to build 
dwellings started in April, 1950, and in December of that year the Corporation’s first tenant took residence. 
Since that date some 5,344 houses have been completed and a total of approximately 24,000 people are 
now living in the town as a whole. Along with the erection of dwellings much attention has been paid to 
building-up industry ; various factories totalling some 800,000 sq. ft. and employing about 4,200 people have 
been built. Whilst the building of houses and factories has been going on, shops, churches, schools, community 
floor buildings and public houses have been built within the neighbourhoods, and in December last year work was 
rade started on the first stage of the town centre. 
and, 
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The first architect- 
planner to the 
Corporation was 
C. H. HOLLIDAY, 
MArch, FRIB/, 
MTPI, who wes 
followed by D. P. 
REAY, ARIBA, MASTER PLAN NOTATION 
AMTPI. So. far 
one-third of the 
new town has been 
completed in six 
years of building. 
The master-plan 
on the right shows 








the industrial area -- 
to the left of the 7 
main railway line, fe cee: 
the residential by Sina’ 








areas to the right 
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HE town centre for Steven. 
age is probably the larges 
all-pedestrian shopping area jy 
Europe. The pedestrian Shop. 
ping core consists basically of g 
main north-south shopping way 
with the town square at righi. 
angles to it to the west, and 
two minor shopping ways to 
the east. A ring road sur. 
rounds this area off which car 
parks are planned at the rear 
of the shops, so giving the 
minimum possible walking dis. 
tance to any part of the centre 


A bus terminus is situated op 
the ring road to the west oj 
the town square. From this 
point the ground falls towards 
the square which is bounded 
on its remaining three sides by 
three - storey shops. — The 
square forms the focal par 
of the core and will contain ; 
clock tower and pool, together 
with several mature trees which 
are being preserved. The 
centre will contain 103 stores 
and shops when completed. 


The west side of the square adjacent to the bus terminus is partially 
closed by a raised platform on which will be placed sculpture and 
possibly an open-air cafe. The areas surrounding the ring road are 


planned for various public and other buildings associated with the 
town centre 
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* ‘a . 
BEDWELL Neighbourhood 

, i was the first neighbourhood to be started and it is 

=o positioned centrally in the area designated for residential anenased z 
AT gest development of the new town. Extending over some 263 acres telephone ye 
area in the area is bounded by the town centre to the west, Fairlands k 
oT Valley farm unit to the east and major cross-town roads 4 and 5 
My Of a to the north with Whomerly Wood to the south. Being the closest 








Ing Waj neighbourhood to the town centre it has been planned to make hoUsang 
; right. full use of this amenity; therefore the housing standards and 
St, and density of this part of the area have been related to the centre, 
tp to e.g.. the neighbourhcod shopping centre situated on the main 
: —— neighbourhood road has been reduced in scale in comparison to 
“i car other centres of the new town. 
Ne rear Building work on the housing area and relevant development 
u ) . . . . . ~ . 
ng th is nearing completion and the final population of 8,500 will soon 
ing dis. be achieved. Together with shopping facilities, churches, including 
Centre, St. Andrew’s church hall and a Roman Catholic church and 
ited op presbytery, have been built. A public house and a community 
west of centre form part of the neighbourhood shopping centre. Existing 
ym. this trees and hedges were few in number in this part of the town 
Oward and approximately 2,000 forest trees have already been planted 
ounded in completed residential areas by the corporation. Further 
sides by landscaping projects are in hand and a scheme of block planting 
The linking the town centre and surrounding areas is under way. 
; | pe service lic 
a par yard \ park 
ntain 2 \\ 
ogether \ 
s which a \ 
The LAYOUT PLAN Scale | 2000 
3 stores 
“ted, The neighbourhood centre for Bedwell is 
two-thirds complete; most of the shops 
Wi and the public house are built and 
in : ‘ ’ 
ote occupied. The Gamekeeper’ was 
the designed by the architect’s department 
of Truman, Hanbury and Buxton in 
close collaboration with the Stevenage 
team. The builders were: DAVID 
0 CHASTON, Ltd., for the public house, and 
TERSONS, Ltd., for the shops 
oh 
¢ Bedwell shopping centre and 


‘The Gamekeeper’ public house : . y 


Congregational Church 


Architects: 


EDWARD D. MILLS & Partners 





in collaboration with 


1 O OLIVER CAREY, ARIBA 








Quantity Surveyor: 
LESLIE W. CLARK, FIAS 
Os Builders: 


WILLIAM SINDALL, Ltd. 
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Bedwell Neighbourhood 























Three-bedroom housing in Bedwell 














Crescent. Type C7 Three 
Build 
Builders: 
| CARLTON CONTRACTORS, Ltd. 
—_— PLANS & SECTION 
Scale: lin. 16 ft. BI 





, : — ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH HALL Lu a 
ROUND FLOOR PLAN PLAN & SECTION -ROSS SECTION 
@ 20 feet Seale: | in. =32 fe. 


Cle ee a = —— 


























Roebuck sho 


St. Andrew's Church Hall, Bedwell neighbourhood centre 
Builders : WILLIAM SINDALL, Ltd. 


Above: shop | 


Builder : W 


Whee 
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Bedwell 
Neighbourhood 


Three- and four-bedroom type housing in 
Wildwood Lane, Monks Wood. Types 
DS| and CT2 

Builders : TERSONS, Ltd. 





Three-bedroom housing, type C5, Bedwell North 
Builders : CARLTON CONTRACTORS, Ltd. 








BROADWATER Neighbourhood 


HE southernmost neighbourhood of the town, known as 
Broadwater, extends over pleasant, finely wooded, 
undulating ground. The area is defined by the existing A 602 
Hertford-road to the south, and the future cross-town road 
No. 3 to the north. It has as its focal centre the existing open 
space of Shephalbury Park. Most of the housing areas in this 
neighbourhood are approaching completion ; the ultimate 
population is planned as 9,500, and at present stands at 8,000. 
The main shopping centre comprising a first stage of 21 shops, 
a church and a public-house is under construction, and is 
expected to be completed in the spring. 








a Roebuck shopping sub-centre with maisonettes over 


Above: shop fronts, right: access to maisonettes at rear 





builder : WILLIAM SINDALL, Ltd. 
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CHURCH OF ST. PETER Scale: | in. =32 ft. 





Bed-sitting room and one-bedroom flats, Longmeadow ‘A’ 
Builders : GEORGE WIMPEY & Co., Ltd. 




















bedroom 
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living room 





kitchen 


fuel 





kitchen 









living room bedroom 


bath | 





kitchen 


TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN 














Sanctuary, St. Peter’s Church 


Architects : 
N. F. CACHEMAILLE-DAY & Partners 


Quantity Surveyors : 
REEKES & MANN 


Builders : 
JOHN HARRISON (London), Ltd. 


LONGMEADOW CORNER FLATS, 
TYPE FA4, PLAN & SECTION 
Scale: I in. = 16 fe. 
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Broadwater 
Neighbourhood 


B Standard Housing at 
Marymead. Type CSB3 


Builders : 
CARLTON CONTRACTORS, 














kitchen 

















bedroom bedroom 











MARYMEAD B STANDARD HOUSING 
Type CSB3, Plans & Section 
Srale: | in.- 16 ft. 


PLAN & SECTION 
Scale: | in. = 16 ft. 


Broadhall community centre, serving both 
Broadwater and Shephall neighbourhoods 
Builders : TERSONS, Ltd. 
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SHEPHALL Neighbourhood 


EING the most recent neighbourhood to be started. Shephall is only partly completed. It is 
bounded to the west by the Fairlands valley, and by open farm country to the east. Major 
cross-town roads form the north and south boundaries. Shephall is the largest of the six neigh- 
bourhoods planned for the new town; approximately 1,200 dwellings have been built and 
occupied, providing homes for some 3,800 persons out of the ultimate 12,000 population. The 
existing village from which the neighbourhood takes its name has been included within the area 
and forms a valuable contrast to the adjacent and surrounding housing areas. A list of specialist 
subcontractors and suppliers for all the buildings illustrated in this article is on page 119. 





PLAN 
HOU! 


Scale: 





Shephall neighbourhood centre. Bird’s-eye 
drawing of the proposed centre, the contract 
for which is being let in two parts. Builders for 
the first part are: JOHN MOWLEM & Co., Ltd. 





PLAN 
SECT 
Three-bedroom ‘no-fines’ housing, type 4a, at HOU 
Half Hyde Type 
Builders : GEORGE WIMPEY & Co., Ltd. ne 


lin 





1 
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Shephatll 


Neighbourhood 


Three-bedroom housing, type C9, at 
Leaves Spring 


Builders : TERSONS, Ltd. 














PLANS & SECTION 
HOUSING, Type C9 
Scale: | in. =16 fe. 











Two-bedroom ‘ no-fines’ housing 
at Half Hyde. Type | 


Builders: 
GEORGE WIMPEY & Co., Ltd. 
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Taormina, Sicily. 
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From a water-colour drawing by Arthur Kenyon, CBE, FRIBA 


THE FOOT OF ITALY 


Sicilian Recollections and Sketches by Arthur Kenyon 


ARIETY of scenery, a_ soft, mild 
climate tempered by cool breezes, 
luxuriant vegetation and a sun which 
always seems to be shining make Sicily a 
most attractive place. To see what the 
island has to offer, and especially the 
many monuments of all ages which it con- 
tains, makes it necessary to travel about 
while, paradoxically, being tempted always 
to linger and go no further. So wide is the 
choice of pleasant places that one could 
visit Sicily many times and _ still find 
variety of scene. 

Most people arrive at Palermo on the 
north coast—a town with a character 
somehow different from other capitals. 
Bombarded during the war, modern 
building has not yet been able to introduce 
any cohesion into the town. An exhibited 
model for its rebuilding indicates little 
likelihood of cohesion being achieved at 
all. There is now a population of half a 
million, and compression is the thing. 
Charm is missing and noise distracting, 
and this makes it welcome to get away to 
some of the smaller places. New buildings 
are of little architectural merit, though one 
scheme of shops and flats, one portion 
being 18 storeys in height, has interest. 


The numerous small gardens attractively 
laid out are a pleasant feature of a town in 
which there are many medieval and historic 
buildings, notably the Archbishop’s Palace 
and the Cathedral. Gothic, Moorish and 
Arabic influences abound. 

The Archbishop’s Palace, entered by a 
flight of steps in an open courtyard, has 
the Palatine Chapel situated on the first 
floor. Here is found an example of the most 
exquisite mosaics on a golden background, 
of the twelfth-century Byzantine. The 
ceiling is of wood, very beautifully carved, 
and is pure Arabic. The Palace is a jewel 
in a poor. setting, but wonderfully 
preserved. The Cathedral is unique. As 
the sketch shows, the whole of the facade 
is richly carved in very low relief, Gothic in 
detail but with a renaissance form and a 
strong Moorish flavour. This exquisite 
building has unfortunately been com- 
pletely mutilated internally, being gutted 
and rebuilt in 1800, when the cupola also 
was added. 

A little way out of Palermo is the small 
town of Monreale on the slope of Mount 
Caputo, with a very beautiful cathedral 
ornamented with twelfth-century mosaics. 
Near by, too, is the seaside resort of 
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Mondella, reputedly marvellous but, 

fact, extremely grubby and a_ mass 

bathing boxes, mussel and fried-fish sta 
and motor cars. The true Sicily, in fac 
lies in the countryside ; there are the sm: 
villages and hill towns with medieval an 
Greek remains, most of them reached } 
autobus services. From Palermo one mi 
go either way—along the northern coast! 
Messina or else southerly. Going soul 
by Segesta, Erice and Marsala (where on 
can be well entertained at the wine house 
Castelvetrano is reached. Here are exter: 
sive remains of early Greek temples datii: 
from the sixth and fifth centuries 8 
probably the most striking examples in th 





island of early Greek architecture. 

From near-by Agrigento, rich again 
Greek buildings, one goes inland to Enn. 
sitting on a plateau 3,000 ft. up and givin: 
a magnificent panorama of the surroundit:| 
country. From Enna, along the cent 
highway of Sicily, Piazza Armerina 
reached—famous for the recent discovel 
of the most wonderful mosaic pavemet! 
at the hunting lodge at Casale. In perle 
preservation, the exquisite designs illu 
trate scenes of horses and chariots at 
the human figure, most beautifully e 
cuted, a wonderful demonstration 
Roman craftsmanship of the third centu! 
Bc. These mosaics must be among t 
finest in the world. Piazza Armerina » 
notable for its itinerant market ; evel 
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street is lined with stalls, displaying every- 
thing from wearing apparel and food to 
cattle and harness; loudspeakers on the 
stalls adding a contemporary raucous touch 
to an ancient scene. 


Further along the central road _ lies 
Syracuse--a busy town by the sea with 
yellow stone buildings poorly preserved. 
The narrow streets with flanking tall 
buildings and stone balconies are pic- 
turesque. People work in the dark 
interiors, aS usual in hot countries, and 


noise is the abiding impression, accen- 
tuated by the ever-present motor-scooter. 
There is an ancient Capuchin monastery 
with very complete catacombs attached 
cut out of the solid rock. The cathedral, 
built inside the Greek Temple of Minerva, 
has Doric columns which curiously are 
seen half in and half outside the building. 


Taormina 


Beyond Syracuse is the coast resort of 
Taormina, perhaps the best known in 
Sicily. On a hill, backed by Mount Etna, 
the town consists of one main street lined 
with shops. Donkey and» mule have 
practically vanished, their place taken by 
the scooter and small car. Yet the town 
is reasonably free from noise and the 
wares in the shops, unlike those of some 
other towns, are of a high standard. 
Dresses and blouses are beautifully made 
with fine drawn threadwork, exquisitely 
done by women who can be seen working 
in the shops and by children who seem to 
learn the art at an early age. Ceramics are 
well done, too, and there is still a craft 
in ornamental ironwork. 


On the north-east slope, Taormina is 
bathed in sunlight. Architecturally only 
the Greek-Roman theatre is outstanding, 
little new building being done, only a 
certain amount of patching to existing 
buildings. A truly Sicilian and very de- 
lightful occasion was the Corpus Domini 
procession—priests in ceremonial robes, 
litle girls in white, acolytes in scarlet, 
and flying banners making a wonderful, 
unforgettable scene as they pass along the 
blossom-strewn roads. 


Etna is well worth visiting. Cars take 








Palazzo Corvaia, Taormina 








“CENNA Seay, Th 


Enna, Sicily 





Duomo Palermo, Sicily 


one far up the mountain but horses are 
used to gain the summit. The journey 
through the lava-covered country is some- 
what awe-inspiring as one contemplates 
on the devastation caused when an 
eruption takes place, and the molten lava 
begins to flow. 

Sicily is not unlike the other islands of 
this part of the Mediterranean Sardinia 
and Corsica. It is richer in its Greek and 
Roman antiquity but in vegetation and 
contours the villages and countryside have 
similarities. The southern part is poor 
agriculturally, but west and north have 
richer soil. Very little machinery is used 
on the farms and the fields are irrigated in 
the rainless summer months from water 
ducts fed by wells. Off the main roads, 
horses, mules and donkeys are the chief 


da 





means of locomotion. Road and rail 
journeys along the coast routes are very 
fine as the sea is seldom out of sight and is 
really the bluest of the blue. There are so 
many places to visit and stay that it is 
unlikely to become overrun with tourists. 
New hotels are springing up, small and 
well-designed, less one feels to attract visi- 
tors as to cater to them in greater comfort. 
Sicily is a country of variety, nothing 
dramatic or spectacular, but satisfying in 
its simplicity, a country where the ancient 
Greeks built, in most perfectly chosen 
settings, buildings which last from genera- 
tion to generation ; a place where art 
flourishes and attained perhaps its highest 
splendour in Byzantine and Moorish 
architecture, yet a country pursuing its 
simple everyday life of tilling the soil. 








SURGERY, 
Hartley 
Wintney, 


Hants 


Architect : ALISTER MacDONALD, FRIBA 
Builders: J. A. MANSER & Son, Ltd. 


HIS small building was initiated when the British 
Medical Association, with the encouragement 
of the Ministry of Health, circularised general practi- 
tioners, asking them to improve their surgery and 
waiting room accommodation. Subsequently a sys- 
tem of Ministry loans was authorised, and this is 
the first purpose-designed building in the country 
for which a grant was made. 

External walls consist of an inner leaf of Broad- 
Acheson blocks and an outer leaf of facing bricks; 
partitions are of BA blocks and flettons. The ground 
floor is solid and covered with thermoplastic tiling. 
first floor is of timber and the roof is built of light 








consu/ting 1] surgery 
exam. rm. l 
W.C. waiting 


peeeeities 2 





C. 
Bat SS prams == 
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kitchen 
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South-west elevation 


Associate-in-charge : E. H. JAMILLY, ARIBA 


TDA timber trusses carrying plain tiling at 40 deg. 
pitch. Flat roofs over the porch and waiting room 
are joisted and covered with two-ply built-up roofing 
with a mineral finish. The building is insulated to 
above Egerton standard, with 2-in. Vermiculite 
loose-fill insulation between ceiling joists of the main 
roof covered with building paper, whilst flat roofs 
use 2-in. strawboard in place of boarding. Standard 
metal windows were used throughout. 

The total floor area is just over 1,500 sq. ft. The 
contract price including siteworks was £3,869 and 
the final account after adjustments of variation £3,892. 
(March, 1956.) Subcontractors and Suppliers were : 

al Facing bricks and clay 
roofing tiles, W. T. 
Lamb and Sons, Ltd.; 
cast stone surround, At- 
las Stone Co.,  Ltd.; 
standard metal windows, 
Crittall Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd.: ‘Astos’ damp- 
course and built-up flat 
rooting, The Ruberoid 
Co., Ltd.: ‘Logicol’ fuel 
storage units, Stopper 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd.: 
‘Neo-classic’ boiler, Ideal 


living 


Boilers and Radiators, 

room Ltd.: ‘Primatic’ —h.w. 

cylinders, Range Boilers, 

| Ltd.: radiators, Steel 

| Radiators, Ltd.:  santi- 
bath tary goods, Alfred Gos- 
=, lett and Co., Ltd. and 
Broad and Co., Ltd.; 

living-room fire, Allied 


bedroom bedroom 


Ironfounders, Ltd.; elec- 
trical, €. A 
kitchen fitments, 
less Built-in Furniture, 
Ltd.: ironmongery, Yan- 
nedis and Co., Ltd.; 
thermoplastic floor til- 
ing, Marley Tile Co., 
Ltd.: light fittings, Mer- 
chant Adventurers, Ltd. 
and Crompton Parkin- 
son, Ltd. 
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From the south 


eg. CREMATORIUM, HITHER GREEN, 





om 
y i . 
te for the Metropolitan Borough of Lewisham 
ite . a ; 
1in 
ofs M. H. FORWARD, FRIBA, FRICS, 
urd Borough Architect 
- ALLAN SUTTON, ARIBA, 
nd Deputy Borough Architect 
ye. OSWALD E. PARRATT, FRICS, 
i Quantity Surveyor 
- H. BOOKER, Clerk of Works 
At- 
“ah A. ROBERTS & Co., Builders 
ing 
np- 
flat 
_ HE Crematorium is situated in approximately 
re nine acres of land which has been laid out as 
eal gardens with a water course and shallow pools as 
= features of interest. Except for the formal walk. rose 
ob garden and pool leading from the cloisters. the whole 
ni- of the garden has been dealt with informally. 
ne The building is built in two-inch silver-grey facing 
a bricks with window and door surround, structural 
=. piers and arches to chapel. and cloisters beams and 
er columns in in situ concrete of a specially selected 
i aggregate. The chape! roof is of copper with the 
= flat roofs covered with roofing felt. The figure of an 
- angel to the window over the porte cochére is in 
LAYOUT PLAN 


td. anodised aluminium. The chapel which, with its 
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“rocf gis 
BN 
Pos 
r fe — 
~ a | 
SEC 
fn r Scale 
roof lights i) Chapel and catafa!que 
porte ‘cochere iz | 
—_—=- — K | store 
UPPER FLOOR PLAN | f 
meters [pulveriser J chapel fr ath 
L o of JR a 
cremator eee — : 
_/ chamber ” eae! ee 
staff t | Ht 
eons — } 
| viewing 
al ial room 
Crematorium, 
[bearers 
Hither Green 
Toto garden Mai 
¢ 
catafalque ine and 
chape port 
gallery, seats 119 in oak pews. has a neni See nN 
painted boarded ceiling. with spaces waeiew ; / C 
left between the boards to correct ORD ee se pe 
undue reverberation. The floor is of ceeronied | H ie 
cork tiles. SHES buil 
The catafalque is situated in an TI und 
apse. the coffin being committed — | off 
vertically by an electric controlled im vere r coe 
hydraulic lift. The apse is walled in i Bias 
Cotswold stone supporting a trough a aH 0 TR Ae a 
for the reception of flowers, and a sy) 1 |} ES EES ES EE Too >™—>. on 
bronze cross and candlesticks. Dom- ~(\>~ AK Wh 
' : , — er ee ‘ > Scale of Feet : 
inating the w hole apse Is a large - * 2030 40 $0 figu 
teak cross inset with gold leaf. ——— F. \ 


The walls and floor of the com- GROUND FLOOR PLAN , winis 


mittal chamber are lined with terrazzo. Seite > ta. ieee. “— 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION 


SECTIONS 
Scale: | in. = 24 ft. 








ue 
ith 
Main entrance 
and 
porte cochere 
“aoe Peaciolee 
Cremation is by two. gas-fired fail 
cremators whilst provision is made 
2 for a further two cremators. The 
building is heated electrically by 


underfloor cable. Placed in a recess 
off the entrance hall is a cabinet 


s containing a vellum bound Book of gi iia 
=: Remembrance. Capital cost. includ- in 


ing laying out of grounds, £78.439. 








Landscape architect, L. Milner er 

White. FILA. The aluminium eee ee | 
SO figure of an angel was designed by wail [ 
‘a F. W. Cole. FRSA, and the bronze —- =. 


cross and candlesticks were designed ” Sit 
by J. Francis Coote, MVO. CROSS SECTION 











Crematorium, 


Hither Green 





Subcontractors & Suppliers :— 
Garden works, Gilliam and Co., Ltd. : 
cremators and pulveriser, Dowson and 
Mason, Ltd.: electrical installation, T. 
Clarke and Co., Ltd. :  electro-hydraulic 
lift, Hoisting Appliance Co. : reinforced 
concrete work, Stuart's Granolithic Co., 
Ltd. : composition tile and cork tile flooring, 
Horsley, Smith and Co. (Hayes), Ltd. : 
roof lights, Lenscrete, Ltd. : main window 
with angel motif, The Morris Singer Co.. 
Ltd.: marble riser and catafalque, Art 
Pavements and Decorations, Ltd. ; terrazzo 
pavings, Camden Tile and Mosaic Co., Ltd. : 
staircase balustrade, Comyn Ching and Co. 
(London), Ltd. : interior and exterior doors 
F. Hills and Sons, Ltd. : bricks, Richard 


Parton (Builders’ Merchants), Ltd. : music 
reproducing equipment, Pamphonic Repro- 
ducers, Ltd. : gas fittings and water heaters, 


South-Eastern Gas Board : sanitary fittings, 
Standard Range and Foundry Co., Ltd. : 
flower box linings and steel cowl to tower. 
Superwelds (Lewisham), Ltd. : metal win- 
dows, Williams and Williams, Ltd. : altar set, 
Blunt and Wray, Ltd. : lightning conductor, 
Wm. and R. W. Bacon, Ltd. : chapel furni- 
ture, Geo. M. Hammer and Co., Ltd. : Book 
of Remembrance, F. G. Marshall : furniture, 
carpets and curtains, Waring and Gillow : 
entrance gates, A. and B. Joinery ; deodorising 
equipment, Airwick, Ltd. : entrance, chapel 
and cloister doors, C. Jay Cole and F. A. 
Cole, Ltd. : ironmongery, Lockerbie and 
Wilkinson (Birmingham), Ltd. ; floor heat- 
ing, Panelec (Gt. Britain), Ltd. 
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ROYAL GOLD MEDAL 





Aalto 


THE Queen, on the recommendation 
of the RIBA, has awarded the Royal 
Gold Medal for Architecture for 1957 to 
the Finnish architect, Alvar Aalto. 
} Fifty-eight years old, Aalto was born 
in Finland, and holds the diploma of 
achitecture of the Helsinki Polytechnic. 
His first building, a house for his parents, 
was designed while still a student, and 
the use of wood figured largely in his 
arly works and since. In 1924 he mar- 
tied Aino Marsio, a graduate of the same 

Polytechnic, and from then until her 
death shortly after the war, they worked 
together, their work being signed by them 
both. Early works of the partnership 
were the Jyv vaskyla theatre and a hotel 
block at Turku in 1927-28. 

Before he was 30, Aalto was commis- 
sioned to execute three important build- 
ings—the Turun Sanomat building, the 
Vipuri library and the sanatorium at 
Paimio, all won in competition. He de- 
signed the furniture for the sanatorium, 
and this building, as a unity of structure 
and furnishings, brought him __inter- 
national reputation. Later he formed the 
well-known furniture company Societe 
Artek. The Finnish pavilion at the 
Paris Exposition of 1937 was another 
result of the partnership. 

In 1939, Aalto first went to USA and 
was responsible for the Finnish section 
of the New York World’s Fair. During 
the war he worked on_ town-planning 
schemes in Finland, Sweden (Avstay and 
Lapland. An American commission re- 
sulted in the students’ hostel at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, while his native 
practice included buildings at Vaasa for 
the Societe Stromberg at Vaasa and Kar- 
hula, and the Town Hall at the civic 
centre at Saynatsalo, which is remarkable 
for its ceiling with wooden trusses. Recent 
work includes the sports centre at Otan- 
iemi; and headquarters for the Institute 
of Engineers and Technicians and the 
Old Age Pension Office, both at Helsinki. 
He is at present building flats at the Tier- 


Award to Alwar 





















vital | garten, Berlin, for the Bauausstellung, 
with Berlin, 1957. 

the |. Aalto has been awarded the medal of 
lift “honour of the Danish Architectural 
, Academy, and is Hon. Corresponding 
catafaldt! Member, RIBA. 
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Barbados Recommended as Capital 


“AVING narrowed down the choice to 

three islands — Barbados, Jamaica 
and Trinidad—the British Caribbean 
Federal Capital Commission recommends 
Barbados as the site of the capital city 
to be erected to serve the new Federation 
with Jamaica and Trinidad next, in that 
order. A site of about 1,000 acres will be 
needed, states the Commission in a report 
(Stationery Office, 3s. net), but no recom- 
mendation is made, other than to suggest 
that there would be advantages in 
building the capital city as an offshoot of 
a large and prosperous city and between 
three and’seven miles away. The Com- 
mission assumes a total of £12m. expen- 
diture on building and civil engineering 
works, of which £10m. would be 
expended in the first decade. 

The Commission—which consisted of 
Sir Francis Mudie, Professor H. Myles- 
Wright, FRIBA, and Mr. A. E. Cook — 
visited 12 islands and British Guiana in 
a tour of just two months. During this 
period over 350 persons had formal dis- 
cussions with the Commission which also 
considered 31 separate memoranda sub- 
er Returning home on September 

, 1956, the Commission placed its report 


in the hands of the Colonial Secretary on 
September 25. 

Reasons given in the report for the 
choice of Barbados are _ territorial, 
topographical and political. While not 
recommending any particular site, the 
Commission advocates that ‘the site of 
the capital should comprise about 1,000 
acres of largely unbuilt-on land which 
was for the most part suitable for build- 
ing. It rejects the theory that the 
capital should immediately adjoin a base 
town, advocating a ‘ twin town’ not more 
than seven miles away. The Federation 
is recommended to balance the financial 
difficulties of large-scale purchase of land 
surrounding the capital site (‘certain to 
be a profitable investment’) with taking 
planning powers to control private 
development (‘....not hitherto existing 
in the West Indies’) which present well- 
known administrative difficulties of com- 
pensation and betterment. 

An appendix gives approximate costs 
of land, site preparation and building in 
the various Colonies. The total area of 
the Federated Colonies is 8,005 sq. miles, 
and the 5 2 yeion 2,823,000. 

See note on page 84. 


St. Michael’s, Coventry: Evolution of the New 
Cathedral Chureh (continued from page 57) 


red of sandstone walls produces a far 
from happy combination. To preserve 
the purity of this coloured light the de- 
signer has decided to change the colour 
of the internal walls from brownish-red 
to white. 

The advantages of this transformation 
are easily foreseen, but the means by which 
it will be done are not positively asserted. 
I understand that the immediate proposal 
is to construct the inner walls in brick or 
concrete block, and to spray them with 
‘some material which will give a. surface 
permanently white.’ Excellent as the inten- 
tion is, I cannot but reflect that this is the 
very material for which we have long been 
searching. Experience has made me wary 
of makers’ and inventors’ claims, not that 
{ impute to them any intention to deceive, 
but the plain truth is that there is no 
substitute for the test of time. Whatever 
choice is made that choice will be eagerly 
awaited. I, for one, shall note it with 
a careful eye. But, seeing, as I say, that 
there is no substitute for the test of time, 
I shall, dim years ahead, endeavour to 
escape from whatever nook in limbo is 
ultimately assigned to me and return, 
perhaps hand in hand with the shade of 
Mr. Spence, to refute or confirm our fears 
or expectations. But, such flights apart, 
were I to be in a position to make a choice, 
and, as I am very definitely not, the sup- 
position has a purely hypothetical signifi- 
cance, I would consider the known advan- 
tages of a good white stone. There are 
several to be had. 

The admirable corollary of the decision 
to make the walls light is the decision to 
make the vaults dark. More explicitly 
speaking, it will be the infilling of the 
vaults which will be of a dark colour ; 
prestressed concrete will form the struc- 
tural ribs. In his proposals for this 


infilling Mr. Spence shows a high degree 
of originality. This infilling is to be in 
slats, if that be not too poor a word, 
dark in colour, and with a space between 
each slat. The source of artificial lighting 
will be above the vault, that is, above the 
slats and in the roof space. The intended 
effect is this. By daylight, with the light 
coming from the underside, the infilling 
of the vaults will appear solid and dark. 
By night, with the light coming from above 
the vault, the slats will be virtually in- 
visible, with the ribbing as a slender 
tracery in silhouette. It is not in the 
principle, which is old enough, but in its 
application here that the originality is 
seen. But will it really work? I believe 
the answer is yes. Doubtless, the idea 
will be tested to a realistic scale. In my 
own experience sheets of perforated zinc, 
the same idea in miniature, gave, in 
similar but simpler circumstances, the very 
effect which is here to be achieved. 
A Practical Point 

There is one other consideration. Per- 
haps it was due to my being not infre- 
quently called on to inspect the roofs of 
parish churches that when I heard that the 
slats for these infillings are to be in a 
‘rich timber’ the awful words Xestobium 
Rufovillosum came instantly to mind. 
There is no convincing proof that chemical 
impregnation is a permanent deterrent. 
What seems to be required—and although 
it is difficult to find conclusive records, 
Spanish chestnut is said to be a case 
in point—is a timber of such naturally 
unpalatable constitution that it is immune 
from an attack. Be that as it may, and so 
practical a matter cannot be ignored, this 
change from the original intention will 
be hailed as a notable contribution to a 
remarkable design. JAMES BURFORD. 


L 
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Notes of the Week 


Caribbean Federal Capital 
TI‘HE report on the reasons which have 
led the British Caribbean Federal 
Capital Commission to advocate the 
island of Barbados as the site for the 
proposed capital of the newly Federated 
islands of the West Indies makes fasci- 
nating reading. But then it is a fasci- 
nating, not to say intricate, problem which 
this three-man Commission, which 
included Professor Myles Wright, set out 
to solve—a problem in which the relative 
claims of 13 possible centres have had 
to be assessed against a background in 
which loom large and inevitable the 
factors of climate, communications. 
social development and politics. 


Seldom can judgment in a court oT 
law so tantalisingly have been delivered 
as the presentation of the Commission’s 
findings. Not until half the text has 
been read does the Commission announce 
its order of preference for the site of the 
capital city — Barbados, Jamaica and 
Trinidad in that order. The intention 
clearly has been to make the reader cog- 
nisant of the factors which influenced 
the choice, and here the Commission 
succeeds to an extent were no unbiased 
student can fail to be aware of them or 
to acquiesce in the choice to which they 
lead. A model of lucid reasoning, the 
report is exemplary also in the speed with 
which it has been produced; the Com- 
mission left for the Caribbean on June 24, 
and the report was in the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s hands on September 25, the tour 
itself having occupied all but 26 days of 
the period. 


w~ Ww Ww 

NOT LEAST INTERESTING are the reasons 
given in the report for the proposal that 
the Federal capital should not be an 
extension of an existing town but should 
be a ‘twin town,’ not more than seven 
miles away and on a virgin site. By this 
suggestion the Commission hopes that the 
new city shall have a life of its own 
while not being cut off (especially in its 
formative years) from existing facilities, 
while the opportunity would also be 
offered to recoup some of the financial 
outlay by owning the land federally, let 
alone enabling the control of the siting 
and form of non-Government and com- 
mercial building which will inevitably be 
attracted to the area. 

Wherever it may be sited (for the Com- 
mission has only advisory powers; the 
decision ultimately rests with the Standing 
Federation Committee which must make 
its choice this month) the project must 
mean great opportunities for British con- 
tractors, and for materials and equipment 
suppliers. Not least, there should be 
scope for architects and for structural 
consultants and others. It was no part 
of the Commission’s terms of reference to 
make recommendations as to the best 
rieans of obtaining plans for the capital’s 
layout and infilling. But the merits of 
organising an architectural and planning 
competition open to all Commonwealth 
architects are so obvious that we shall 
hope the Standing Committee may give 
them the fullest consideration. 





BUILDING IN RANGOON : The main front of the Polytechnic Institute, part of a 


£24 million project for educational buildings in Rangoon. 
Taylor Woodrow Construction, Ltd., in association with 
United Burmese Engineers, Ltd. 


& Partners ; Builders : 


Hungarian Architectural Students 


AN APPEAL has already been made for 
offers of employment for Hungarian 
refugee architects. The RIBA state that 
the question of resettling refugees already 
qualified in their profession is only one 
aspect of the many sided problem facing 
the organisations which are dealing with 
the incoming refugees. Many of these 
refugees are students, whose studies have 
been suddenly interrupted by the disturb- 
ances in Hungary and who have sought 
refuge outside their country. Among 
these are a number of architectural 
students and it is hoped that as soon as 
possible they may be settled in a school 
of architecture where they may continue 
their studies and at the same time learn 
English. 

If a certain number of these students, 
say 12 to 20, were got together they 
would be accepted by the Department of 
Architecture of the Northern Poly- 
technic. They could as a_ temporary 
measure be instructed by an English- 
speaking Hungarian architect, who would 
be able to maintain liaison with the 
existing staff of the school and carry out 
all day-to-day matters on behalf of the 
Hungarian students until they had 
acquired sufficient fluency in English. At 
that stage each individual student could 
join the year of the normal architectural 
course appropriate to his standard and 
subsequently qualify for registration in 
the usual way. 

The possibility of such a course 
depends entirely upon finding an instruc- 
tor suitably qualified and willing to 
undertake the amount of tuition con- 
sidered necessary. 

The Royal Institute would be grateful 
if anyone who is acquainted with a 
suitably qualified instructor or with any 
Hungarian architectural students who are 
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Architects : Raglan Squire 


anxious to continue their studies in this 
country would contact the Secretary, 
RIBA, 66, Portland-place, W1. 


Eeclesiological Transactions 
Mucu good reading matter for church- 
lovers is contained in the latest issue of 
The Transactions of the Ecclesiological 
Society (1954. vol. 3 (New Series), Part 2 


Walcot House, 139, Kennington-road, 
SEI1. Price 7s. 6d.). In addition to 


reports of lectures and proceedings there 
are accounts of visits to many churches 
of interest as well as papers on ‘The 
Towering Cathedral, by Mr. Gerald 
Cobb, ‘John Dando Sedding, by Mr 
H. V. Molesworth Roberts, ‘The Re: 
building of the Church of St. Andrew by 
the Wardrobe after the Great Fire of 
1666, by Mr. R. H. Harrison, *The 
Seats of the Church,’ by Mr. T. A. Coysh, 
and ‘St. Olave’s, Hart-street, City,’ by 
Mr. E. B. Glanfield, FRIBA, who rebuilt 
this historic church, after war damage, 4 
few years. ago. 
Your Parish Church 

UNDER this title the twelfth report ol 
the Central Council for the Care 0 
Churches (Fulham Palace, London, SW6, 
price 5s., post free) provides many 
features appealing to church-lovers 
Architects and builders will be specially 
interested in an illustrated anthology 





entitled ‘Nineteenth-Century Churches 
and Twentieth-Century Needs,’ showing 
the repair and refurnishing of some 0 
our older churches. Other featurts 
include a thoughtful address on ‘ Goot- 
ness, Truth and Beauty,’ by The Ver 
Revd. Eric Milner-White, Dean of York, 
a stimulating article ‘The Church and 
the Artist, by The Revd. W. E. 4 
Lockett, ARCA, and a useful contribu: 
tion on the subject of ‘Dampness ! 
Churches,’ by Mr. F. I. G. Rawlins, MS 
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FSA, Technical Director of the Central 
Council. Editorial Comment by The 
very Revd. Seriol J. A. Evans, Dean of 
Gloucester, includes an appreciation of 
the late F. C. Eeles, Secretary of the 
Council until his death in 1954, of whom 
4 portrait appears as a frontispiece. To 
Mr. N. I. Croome, a Vice-President of 
the Council as well as Chairman of the 
Cathedrals Advisory Committee, we offer 
our cordial congratulations on his recent 
honour of the CBE. 


Kitchen Planning 


WoULD IT BE WRONG to suggest that the 
most baffling problem in design is the lay- 
out of the domestic kitchen? For at least 
three decades the subject has been almost 
continuously debated, particularly by the 
ladies, with the help of heavily criss- 
crossed diagrams showing the bewilder- 
ing movements of the housewife in the 
preparation of a single meal. The 
obvious moral is that inconveniently 
arranged equipment results in loss of time 
and energy. There is undoubtedly 
‘something to it, though, so far as we 
are aware, the question of what is done 
with the time and energy saved by good 
planning and layout has never been 
investigated. If these be given up to 
gossip, in a stationary posture, over the 
back fence, or to such relaxation as shop- 
window crawling (than which there is 
nothing more exhausting unless it be a 
couple of hours at the Academy), then 
the balance may well be on the debit 
side. Has it ever been considered that 
pedestrian exercise in the kitchen may 
possibly be beneficial in more ways than 
one? 

No attention was paid to this aspect of 
the problem in the otherwise discursive 
papers on * Science in Kitchen Planning,’ 
given by Mrs. Mildred Wheatcroft, MA, 
and Miss Joan E. Walley, BSc, at a 
recent meeting of the Royal Society of 
Arts (with Mr. John Gloag in the chair). 
Instead, we were told of the great deal 
of research that is still being carried out 
in connection with kitchen planning and 
shown what an immensely complicated 
business it is. Or is it? The mere male 
may think that the ladies enjoy a good 
talk. But really, is it so very difficult to 
manage a few pieces of furniture and 
equipment? 


National Parks 


ONE-TWELFTH of the total area of 
England and Wales is now comprised 
within the nine National Parks of 
England and Wales. In their seventh 
annual report, now published (HMSO, 
Price 4s.), the Commission state that with 
confirmation of the designation of the 
Northumberland National Park 
(announced in April last) a total of some 
4,733 square miles, or one-twelfth of the 
area of England and Wales, has now been 
given the status of a National Park. 

Apart from the Parks themselves, the 
Commission have turned with increased 
attention to the designation of areas of 
outstanding natural beauty under Section 
87 of the Act and have made designation 
orders for the first of these, i.e., areas in 
the Gower Peninsula, in the Quantocks, 
it Lleyn and in the Surrey Hills, which 
await confirmation by the Minister of 


Housing and Local Government. The 
Commission have decided that the desig- 
nation of the South Downs as a Park 
would not be appropriate since ‘the 
recreational value of the South Downs 
as a potential National Park has been 
considerably reduced by the extensive 
cultivation of the downland.’ 

The report records the wide range of 
activities through which, with its very 
small financial resources, the Commission 
are seeking to create a wider public 
awareness of what is being done under 
the National Parks Act and in particular 
to improve the standard of public 
behaviour in the countryside. The major 
problem is the befouling of the country- 
side with litter. 

The Commission express their dis- 
appointment that the Government have 
found it necessary to place a_ virtual 
embargo on all new capital expenditure, 
and thus to postpone, for the time being, 
the many creative projects which have 
been planned in the National Parks by the 
Park Planning Authorities in order to 
improve their recreational facilities for 
visitors. These include plans for new car 
parks and lay-byes, additional holiday 
accommodation, tree planting schemes to 
enhance the beauty of the Parks, and 
schemes for the improvement of boating 
and sailing facilities. 

The Commission * are deeply concerned 
at the growing demands from many 
quarters for the use of sites in National 
Parks and other areas for projects which 
threaten to despoil our countryside.’ 

The Commission announce that they 
have forwarded to the Minister their 
suggestions as to the amendments which 
might be made to the National Parks 
and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949. 
The TPI Year Book 

IN ADDITION to a survey of the year’s 
work, 1955-56, by Mr. Desmond Heap, 
LL.M, the immediate Past-President, the 
Year Book of the Town Planning 
Institute, 1956-57, contains a list of 
officers, council and committees, the 
register of members (total membership 
is now 4,140), the programme of 
sessional meetings for 1957, as well as 
full particulars of the examinations and 


numerous other features. The new 
President is Mr. Maurice J. Hellier, 
AMIMunE, the Vice-Presidents being 


Mr. B. J. Collins, FRICS, and Mr. V. A. 
Coates, BArch, FRIBA. The Year Book 
is obtainable, price 4s., from 18, Ashley- 
place, London, SWI. 


Malaya Housing Trust Report 


THE ANNUAL REPORT of the Housing 
Trust, Federation of Malaya, for 1955, 
includes not only full details of the 
Trust’s activities, but also a number of 
illustrations of housing at Petaling Jaya— 
photographs of typical one- and two- 
storey dwellings and a layout plan of the 
estate. The work is of excellent architec- 
tural quality. The staff consisted at the 
end of 1955 of 24 persons, organised in 


three divisions, Administration (under 
Assistant Accountant Mr. R. S. Lee, 
ABAA, AAITA): Architectural (Senior 


Architect, Mr. R. H. H. Davis, B.Arch 
(Liverpool)), ARIBA; and Engineering 
(Senior Engineer, Mr. E. J. Felts, 
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AMIMunE, MRSH). The Manager and 
Secretary is Mr. V. Z. Newcombe, 
ARIBA, MTPI. The address of the Trust 
is PO Box 1078, Kuala Lumpur. 


RIBA PRIZES AND 
STUDENTSHIPS 
Deed of Award 


HE jury appointed by the RIBA to 

adjudicate on the prizes and student- 

ships for the year reported the following 
awards to the Council on January 8: 


RIBA INTERMEDIATE DESIGN Prize (Certifi- 
cate and £100 for the study of contemporary 
architecture in Europe): Winner: P. A. 
Crighton (Leicester). Hon Mention: F. D. 
Parkes (Doncaster) and J. R. Peverley (Dover). 


VicTORY SCHOLARSHIP AND £150 (for the ad- 
vancement of architectural education): Winner: 
Fred Woodhead (Sheffield). Hon. Mention: J. 
H. Johnson (Highgate). 


RIBA StLtver Mebat for Measured Drawings 
and £25: Winner: S. A. Dunnings, ARIBA 
(Fareham). 

ARTHUR CATES Prize (certificate and £115): 
No applications. 

THe Hunt Bursary (Certificate and £95): 
Winner: A. E. Weddle, ARIBA (Liverpool). 

NEALE Bursary (Certificate and £125 for 
Measurement of Old Buildings): Awarded to 
H. G. Arnold, ARIBA (Reading). 

OweEN JONES STUDENTSHIP (certificate and 
£250 for the application of Colour in Archi- 
tecture): Winner: M. J. Blee, ARIBA (Tilling- 
ton, Petworth). Hon. Mention: M. J. Dixon, 
ARIBA (Godalming). 


RIBA Sitver Mepat and £50 for Essay: 
Winner: Cecil Stewart, FRIBA (Manchester). 
Hon. Mention: J. C. T. Warren (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne). 

RIBA Rose SHIPMAN STUDENTSHIP TRUST 
(for the study of architecture): Winner: Iain 
Langlands, ARIBA (Firle, Lewes). 

RIBA ALFRED BossoM RESEARCH FELLOW- 
sHip and £250 (for Post-Graduate Research): 


Winner: Dr. W. A. Singleton, FRIBA (Prest- 
bury). 
ATHENS AND DELISSA JOSEPH BURSARIES 


(£175 for Study at British School at Athens): 
Awarded to William Taylor, ARIBA (Sch. of 
Architecture and Building, Oxford). 

Sirk BANISTER FLETCHER Prize, 1956: 
examination results not yet available. 

ASHPITEL PRIZE, 1956: Full examination re- 
sults not yet available. 

RIBA Sitver MEDAL and £10 (for best set 
of drawings submitted by Students of Recog- 
nised schools in Final Examination): Awarded 
to D. A. Saxon (Welsh School of Arch.) Hon. 
Mention: H. W. Booton (Sch. of Arch., 
King’s Coll., Newcastle-upon-Tyne). 

RIBA Bronze Mepat and £10 (for best set 
of drawings submitted by Students of recog- 
nised schools in the Intermediate examination): 
Awarded to E. Lowe Preston (Birmingham Sch. 
of Arch.). Hon. Mentions: A. Eardley (AA 
Sch.) and J. A. Gray (Sch. of Arch., Edinburgh 
Coll. of Art). 

ARCHIBALD DaAWNAY SCHOLARSHIP TRUST 
Prizes (three prizes value £60 each, for Ad- 
vanced Study of Construction): Awarded to J. 
H. Williams (Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), J. A. 
Dalton (AA School) and A. Eardley (AA Sch.). 

RIBA Prize FoR ART SCHOOLS AND TECHNI- 
cAL INSTITUTIONS: (Books to value of £10): 
Winner: G. C. Pink (Cambridgeshire Tech. 
Coll. and Sch. of Art). 

RIBA PrIzES FOR PUBLIC AND SECONDARY 
Schools: Essays: Winner: D. W. Urwin (St. 
Olave’s Grammar School, London) £5 5s. and 
Certificate. Sketches: Winners (£5 5s. and Cer- 
tificate each): C. F. Jackson (Whitehaven 
Grammar School), R. G. Attree (St. George’s 
CE Secondary School, Ramsgate), and D. Tuck- 
ley (Northampton Grammar School). 

LonpDOoN ASSOCIATION OF MASTER STONE- 
MASONS’ Prize of £50: Not Awarded. Prizes 
of £15 15s. each to Miss Janet M. Price and 
Michael Blyth. 


Full 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
High Buildings in London 
To the Editor of The Builder 


QIR,—It is, I think, generally assumed 
that when an architect thinks in 
terms of a high building he is hoping to 
negotiate a high plot ratio, because under 
the present ratios laid down there is prob- 
ably no individual plot left in London, 
other than the Barbican area, that would 
accommodate a really tall structure. All 
developers know that staircases, lifts and 
services, which are the most expensive 
part of the building, should at each floor 
level serve a maximum of working space, 
but rental is so high in the central area 
that it is unlikely business interests could 
stand the higher costs of tower blocks. 

As it is, the Government is seeking to 
curtail office development in the central area 
on the grounds that transport services cannot 
properly deal with the present volume of 
traffic; and, if you, Sir, seek to get home via 
London Bridge at 6 pm, as I do, you have all 
my support. 

Remembering the existing sprawl of Lon- 
don buildings, skyscrapers surely are a pipe 
dream. We did, however, make a great mis- 
take in not allowing riverside buildings on 
large sites to rise to a much greater height— 
the Adelphi building is an outstanding case— 
for the riverside road proposed by the Even- 
ing News, if built, would even enable the 
office users to get home. 

KENNETH ANNS [FRIBA]. 

1, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, WC2. 

Proposed County Council 
Quantity Surveyors’ Society 
To the Editor of The Builder 
GIR. — The announcement in your 
columns of November 16, 1956, 
inviting local government chief quantity 
surveyors employed by County Councils 
of England and Wales to contact me for 
the purpose of forming the County Coun- 
cil Chief Quantity Surveyors’ Society, 
has aroused great interest and very 

considerable support. 

I have also received many inquiries 
from chief quantity surveyors employed 
by county borough, urban and rural 
district councils, requesting various 
information. These have been referred 








‘Shall we shove it in Miss 
Chaplin’s room, Guv?? 


to the East Midland Group of County 
Council Chief Quantity Surveyors who 
have decided that, following the founder 
meeting proposed to be held in March, a 
statement may be made to assist all 
inquirers. May I ask those inquirers who 
have not so far received an individual 
reply to await the outcome of the founder 
meeting. 
Jack A. DENTON [ARICS]. 
* Astoria,’ West End-road, 
Wypberton, Boston, Lincs. 


Petrol Rationing 
To the Editor of The Builder 


QIR,—It would appear that a gross mis- 
calculation has been made over 
petrol rationing. 

Rumour has it that the committee set 
up by the Building Industry’s Council to 
consider this matter has been informed 
by the Ministry of Fuel and Power that 
petrol stocks at present in the country and 
to arrive during the next 4 to 6 weeks 
represent 75 per cent. of the normal 
consumption, that two-thirds of this 
amount has already been allocated 
against private and commercial basic 
rations, leaving one-third to satisfy 
supplementary demands, but that indus- 
try cannot expect to get nearly all of this 
balance, as local authorities, police, 
hospitals, doctors, and agriculture come 
before industry, and these claimants will 
be supplied with practically what they 
ask for. 

The Ministry say that the basic ration 
represents SO per cent. of the normal 
demands of industry, but there is plenty 
of evidence that for the vast majority of 
vehicles it represents nearer 20 per cent. 

If there is any sense at all in the 
Government’s figures, which I doubt, it 
is clear that they have allocated to private 
motorists far too big a proportion of the 
available supplies. 

At any rate, it would seem that unless 
the Government release any strategic 
reserve they may hold, a firm in the 
building trade which is allocated in all as 
much as 50 per cent. of its normal con- 
sumption can think itself very lucky. 

The Minister of Fuel and Power’s 
differing statements indicate how little 
elementary thought has been expended 
on this matter of dividing available 
supplies, so as to avoid the minimum dis- 
ruption to the economy of the country. 

F. W. VIGERS. 

Broadway Chambers, 

Ludgate Broadway, 
London, EC4. 

«An account of the discussions on petrol 
rationing between the chief executive officer of 
the Road Haulage Association and Mr. Hugh 
Molson, Joint Parliamentary Secretary, 
Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation, is 
given on page 113. 


Elemental Bills 
To the Editor of The Builder 
SIR,—I am inclined to agree with Mr. 
George Berry who suggests, in his let- 
ter in your December 28 issue, that the 
present propaganda for the more general 
use of elemental bills is largely inspired 
by a pressure group seeking something 
for nothing. 
The elemental bill, produced ad hoc 
for a specialised category building such 
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as a school, may be a worthwhile Pro. 
position, but it would be premature, {) 
say the least, to be reaching from thi 
towards the conclusion that, over th 
general field of building, the traditional 
bill of quantities is ready for pensionip 
off. There is nothing at all behind th 
times about the traditional bill, excey, 
perhaps that it needs to be pruned g 
some of its trivialities—whereas the Dre. 
sent pressure seems to be calling for it tg 
run to greater leaf. 

The elemental bill, as your recent leader 
pointed out, is not a thing of standard fo. 
mat; its component sections are not Neces- 
sarily uniform. The elemental bill is but the 
traditional bill recast in a format designe 
to a purpose; given another purpose it coyl 
have another format with the same aggre. 
gate quantities differently grouped. An ee 
mental bill is a ‘transitive’ concept ani 
must have a specific object. The question js 
therefore, whether it is necessary, 
efficient as related to the building industry 
as a whole, to lose the undoubted advantages 
of the standardised traditional bill when fo, 
a little extra expense the ad hoc elemental 
can be developed collaterally from the 
already available sources, a point wel 
brought out by Mr. Berry. 

No one admits more wholeheartedly thay 
I that the technical skill going into the pro- 
duction of a bill of quantities is insufficiently 
utilised. 1 was writing about this in you 
columns 10 years ago and have ofte 
reverted to it. Now that it has becom 
more generally recognised that the bill o 
quantities contains the deposit of a gre 
accumulation of technical analysis of the 
job, the idea is coming to fruit that this 
shall be made use of—but nobody has yet 
said anything about paying for it. 

This comes as no surprise to the quantit 
surveyor for, when the specification wa 
dropped as a contract document on the ple 
that the bill of quantities contained all that 
was necessary, the quantity surveyor wa 
tacitly expected to re-write his bills for us 
as a form of specification, or to annotate 
them accordingly, no mention being mak 
of payment for this. So it happens nov, 
when the cost analysis boys want an ee 
mental build-up for a project, and, recognis 
ing that the quantity surveyor is the man for 
the job because he has been into it all, the 
cry is to get it out of him as a by-product 

What is being lost sight of is that the fee 
paid for a bill of quantities is for producing 
a document designed first for compietitiv 
tendering and then wedded to the form of 
contract for the purpose of financial cor 
trol as between employer and _ contractor 
it is unreasonable to expect to continue t0 
milk-off the various by-products of this 
except in a very limited way, for no mor 
than the original fee. 

Very briefly, the pursuit of this matter 
must be on lines such as these: produc 
the traditional bill of quantities, indeed, 
improve on it by reducing its bulk, but letit 
remain essentially serving the purpose fot 
which it is designed and for which it ha 
been proved, namely, efficient tendering and 
final account control. If then the employe, 
be it local authority or private entrepreneu,, 
requires a specific elemental build-up, th 
re-abstracting and billing for this purpo% 
is a simple matter, technically, for th 
quantity surveyor, but it takes time and cost 
money, and if wanted it should be paid for 
over and above the basic fee. Such a derive 
tive document would be more accurate that 
could be obtained at first stage by elemental 
billing, because it would take into accoutt 
the necessary adjustments for preliminants 
insurances and so forth. Moreover, it net 
be produced only to the extent to which! 
is relative to the objective. 
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On the other score, if a contractor 
requires a re-issue Of the bill to suit his own 
particular programme of building opera- 
tions, then an ad hoc re-abstract should be 
arranged, independently, with the quantity 
wrveyor and paid for by the contractor. 

No single format of elemental bill could 
be designed which at first issue would be 
wited to the needs of all parties. The tradi- 
ional bill is a tool with an edge that every- 
one knows and respects, and we stand to 
spoil this good tool by forcing it out of gear. 
jf you want a second cutting edge you must 
expect to pay for it. The quantity surveyor 
js not anybody’s drudge—but he could 
quickly qualify himself to be so if he let 
things run this way too far before digging 
in his heels. 

S. W. Hookway. 

Bristol. 


To the Editor of The Builder 


SIR —Further to the letter from Mr. 

Berry in your issue of December 28, 
| would suggest that the reason for the 
inception of the elemental bill is not due 
so much to any intrinsic value in it, but to 
general dissatisfaction with conventional 
bills. The cost of preparing bills in all 
their enormous detail is very large. Their 
preparation requires no creative effort, in 
that they merely transpose conditions 
from one medium, i.e., drawings and 


instructions from the architect, into 
another, quantitative measurement. 
Further, once tenders have been 


received, the bills are of no further use to 
the client except as a means of evaluating 
variations. 
I feel that the quantity surveyor’s services 
should include professional advice on alter- 
native types and methods of construction, site 
sequence and programming, the economics 
of builders’ lifting plant, in fact, all the 
details of building management which affect 
cost, over and above the mechanical work of 
turning drawings into quantities. At the 
moment a quantity surveyor’s costing advice 
is usually limited to the substitution of a 
cheaper material for the more expensive. 
_Any method which renders the informa- 
tion in the bills more readily available for 
the client’s benefit seems to deserve 
encouragement. At least there is no argu- 
ment for the status quo. 7 


H. D. Krai [ARIBA]. 
51, Milmans-street, 
Chelsea, SW10. 


To the Editor of The Builder 


S/R,—From the arguments advanced 

in favour of elemental bills of 
quantities it seems that their main aim is 
lo enable the prices obtained on a par- 
ticular contract to be used in the plan- 
ting of future jobs or for general cost 
investigation purposes. 

This use, however, is contrary to the 
Provisions of the RIBA standard Form of 
Contract, which states explicitly 
neither the Employer, the Architect nor 
the Surveyor shall divulge or use except 
lor the purposes of this contract any 
informaticn contained in the priced Bills 
of Quantities.’ Under the circumstances 
It is surprising to find responsible people 
advocating such a practice. 

D. J. O. Ferry, [ARICS] 

58, William Alexander Park, 

Dunmurry, Co. Antrim. 
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The new Labatt plant at Montreal, a one-storey structure with service corridors down 
one side, making possible the straight-flow production of beer 


NEW CANADIAN BREWERY’S LAYOUT 


A one-storey structure claimed to be unique in design 


By JOHN GRINDROD, BA(Com) 


TN‘O a large extent a one-storey structure 
and provided with upper and lower 
service corridors which run the whole 
length of the west side of the building, a 
new $6,500,000 brewery of Labatt’s 
Brewery, Limited, at Ville LaSalle, a 
suburb of Montreal, is claimed to be 
unique in brewery design and to be 
without parallel anywhere in the world. 
Standing on a 29-acre site, the new 
brewery was planned by T. Pringle and 
Sons, Limited, industrial engineers, of 
Montreal, and Percy Booth was the archi- 
tect, also of Montreal, in conjunction 
with Labatt personnel. In evolving the 
design, the planning team had six goals: 
complete sanitation and absolute control 
of product quality; maximum efficiency 
in materials handling; maximum effici- 
ency in the use of manpower: simplicity 
in design; economy in construction; and 
ease, convenience and economy of expan- 
sion. 

With its outstanding feature of being 
an almost completely one-storey struc- 
ture, permitting a straight-flow process, 
Labatt’s new brewery claims to be the 
first brewery in the world in which the 
raw materials enter at one end, and, after 
moving horizontally right through the 
plant from one production stage to the 
next, emerge from the other end as the 
finished beverage. 

More than 900 feet long, including a 
garage still to be built, and covering an 
area in excess of 400,000 square feet, the 
brewery consists of five separate but con- 
tinuous processing divisions. In addition 
to normal access between the divisions, 
they are linked by upper and lower ser- 
vice corridors on the west side. The lower 
corridor houses all the water, power, 
steam, refrigeration, air and carbon 
dioxide mains. Such grouping of all these 
services in one passageway greatly facili- 
tates maintenance and repairs. Also on 
the west side, the upper corridor makes 
possible the easy movement of personnel 


and materials to and from any process 
division. It also serves as a receiving 
dock and storage area for various raw 
materials, which can thus be fed into the 
plant at their point of use in the straight- 
flow process. For this purpose the upper 
corridor is four feet above ground level 
to facilitate unloading operations. 

Separate from the brewery proper, but 
connected to the lower service corridor 
by a pipe tunnel is the mechanical services 
building, which houses the boiler, re- 
frigeration and water filtration plants. 

With an initial capacity of 250,000 
barrels a year, the new Labatt plant can 
readily be enlarged eight-fold to a capa- 
city of 2,000,000 barrels a year. The de- 
sign of the building provides for the in- 
dividual expansion of each of the five 
divisions in an eastward direction as re- 
quired. To facilitate such an expansion 
the east wall of each of the original divi- 
sions has been constructed as a temporary 
or curtain wall. 

Expansion would in no way affect the 
operation of the existing divisions and 
the enlarged divisions would continue to 
be serviced from the present corridors 
along the west wall. Several areas of the 
brewery have, in the first instance, been 
built with the plant’s ultimate capacity 
in view. 

Constructed by the Foundation Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Montreal, the 
building is of structural steel, reinforced 
concrete and transite, with brick fagades. 
The simplicity of design, the use of com- 
mon walls built largely of concrete and 
tile blocks, and minimum excavation, all 
helped to effect important economies in 
construction. In the brewing, fermenting, 
storage and bottling areas, stainless steel 
apparatus, quarry tile floors, ceramic tile 
wainscoting and colour-engineered paint- 
ing of walls, ceiling and equipment facili- 
tate cleansing and maintenance for com- 
plete sanitation. Where the floors are not 
tiled they are coated with non-skid safety 
composition. “ 
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News of the Week 


Hospitals of the Future 


OSPITAL building programmes 

should be remodelled on the lines of 
educational building, Mr. W. J. Jobson, 
Regional Architect, told members of 
the Oxford Regional Hospital Board 
and the management committees at the 
Warneford Hospital, Oxford, recently. 
Reporting on ‘The trend of hospital de- 
sign and construction in Scandinavia,’ 
Mr. Jobson said: * The Swedes appear to 
be solving their problem of hospital de- 
velopment and building in a similar way 
to that in which we approached our edu- 
cational building programme. It is on 
this point I consider we should examine 
our present architectural methods and 
administrative procedure to see if we, 
too, cannot raise the average design, con- 
struction and finish of the _ hospital 
buildings in this country without increas- 
ing the cost.’ 


RIBA Legal Officer 

THE RIBA Councit have accepted with 
regret the resignation of their legal 
officer, Mr. D. R. Perrey, who is leaving 
to take up an appointment as solicitor to 
Messrs. John Mowlem and Co. Ltd. In 
succession to Mr. Perrey, the Council 
have appointed Mr. Walter Parkes, MA, 
LLB, at present serving in the legal 
department of the National Coal Board. 
Mr. Parkes is aged 38. Subject to arrange- 
ment with the National Coal Board, he 
will be joining the RIBA staff at the 
beginning of February. 


Architects’ Code of Conduct 


PRINCIPLE III of the Code of Conduct 
drawn up by ARCUK provides that an 
architect must not advertise. The profes- 
sional purposes committee of the Archi- 
tects Registration Council have, during 
the past six months, carefully examined 
various questions relating to the interpre- 
tation of this rule, and guidance required 
by an architect on any particular point 
can be obtained on application to the 
Registrar. 


Bartlett School of Architecture 


AN EXHIBITION of drawings 
some Schools of Architecture in the 
British Commonwealth and from the 
Bartlett School of Architecture is to be 
held in the North Cloisters at University 
College, London, Gower-street, WCI. 
The exhibition will be open to the public 
on January 31 and February 1 from 
10 a.m. to 7 p.m. each day. Admission 
is free. 


from 


Bristol Scheme Approved 


NEGOTIATIONS may soon be opened 
between Bristol Corporation and _ the 
Society of Merchant Venturers for the 
purchase of the 17th-century Merchant 
Venturer Almshouses in the city. Bristol 
housing committee, before Christmas 
approved in principle a scheme by the 
City Architect, Mr. J. Nelson Meredith, 
FRIBA, for the reconditioning of the 
almshouses to provide four 2-bedroom 
dwellings and one single-bedroom dwel- 
ling at an estimated cost of £4,500. 


Birminghan’’s New Town 

BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION Officials who 
plan to build a new town near the city, 
have toured the housing estates and 
factory areas of Bracknell New Town, 
Berkshire, to study development there. 
Sir Herbert Manzoni, Birmingham City 
Engineer and Surveyor, said the five-hour 
visit was of great value. The delegation 
had gained knowledge which would 
prove useful in the planning of Birming- 
ham’s new town. 


TCPA Study Tour 

THE Town and Country Planning 
Association has arranged a Spring study 
tour of Portugal and Southern Spain, 
visiting Lisbon, Seville, | Cordoba, 
Granada and Madrid and viewing post- 
war developments as well as many 
ancient monuments. Details of the tour, 
from April 25 to May 14, obtainable from 
the Association at 28, King-street, WC2. 


Church Architecture 

THE viEW that the Gothic style in 
church building has lost vitality, and that 
a new style, ‘now today an unnamed 
child still struggling to evolve itself’ is 
developing although not yet at ‘ the stage 
of producing the really noble buildings 
for which the Church has the right to 
hope,’ is one of the themes in an article 
on ‘The Future of Church Building’ in 
the Official Year Book of the Church of 
England, 1957, to be published on 
January 14 by the Church Information 
Board, Church House, Westminster, 
SWI, and by SPCK (price, £1 5s.). This 





COMING EVENTS 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 11. 
JOINERY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Meeting 
to discuss problem of youth recruitment to the 
joinery industry. Building Centre, Store-st., 
WCI1. 7.30 p.m. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 15. 

INSTITUTION OF CrviL ENGINEERS.—‘ Daer 
water supply scheme.’ By Harold Kerr and 
E. B. Lockett. Gt. George-st., SW1. 5.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTE OF QUANTITY SURVEYORS, LONDON 
BRANCH (JUNIOR SECTION).—‘Specification Writ- 
ing.” By Mr. R. D. Wood. 98, Gloucester-pl., 
WI. 6.30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16. 

RoyaL Society oF Arts.— The Life and 
Work of William Lethaby.’ By Mr. A. R. N. 
Roberts. John Adam-st., Adelphi, WC2. 2.30 
p.m. 

INSTITUTE OF  BuILDERS.—‘ Science and 
Management.’ By Dr. Alexander King, CBE. 
British Institute of Management, Management 
House, 8, Hill-st., W1. 5.30 p.m. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—‘A Visit to 
Mexico City and Yucatan.’ By Eugene Rosen- 
berg. 34-36, Bedford-sq., WC1. 6.15 p.m. 

FACULTY OF ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS 
(LONDON BRANCH).—General meeting. Third 
series of four papers of professional interest. 
Discussion. 68, Gloucester-pl., Wl. 6.30 p.m. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 17. 

SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY.—‘ Refrac- 
tory Concrete.’ By Dr. T. D. Robson. 14, 
Belgrave-sq. 6 p.m. 

PREFABRICATED BUILDING INDUSTRY EXECU- 
TIve COMMITTEE.—Dinner-meeting, to 
addressed by Mr. A. W. Cleeve Barr. 
chester Hotel, W. 7.30 p.m. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 19, 

EccLESIOLoGIcaAL Socrety.— Cathedrals in 
Colour.’ By Mr. P. Johnson-Marshall, ARIBA. 
Ball of the College of Preceptors, 2, Blooms- 
bury-sq., WC1. 6.15 p.m. 


be 
Dor- 
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article is by Mr. F. I. G. Rawlins, Fgq 
technical director of the Central Coungj 
for the Care of Churches, and Miss Judit, 
Scott, FSA (Scot.), acting secretary of th: 
Council. 


Technical College Plans 


WorcESTER City COUNCIL decided oy 
January | not to interfere with the plap. 
ning committee’s delegated powers oye 
plans for the proposed regional technica| 
college, to be built at an estimated coy 
of half a million pounds at Birdport. The 
council rejected a private motion by Ald 
J. B. Edwards that the plans should fg 
submitted to the council for final appro. 
val and that the public should be abk 
to inspect them 10 days beforehand, 


Luncheon to Lord Mayor 


Sirk CULLUM WELCH, the Lord Mayor, 
has accepted an ‘invitation from the 
London Master Builders’ Association t 
lunch as their guest on Wednesday, 
May 15. 


Architects’ Estates 


Mr. WILLIAM LEE CLARKE, FRIBA, of 
Highgate, N, left gross estate of £99,653 
(net, before duty paid, £98,975), duty 
£48 543. 


Mr. MIcHAEL G. VENTRIS, OBE, 
ARIBA, left net estate, before duty paid, 
of £71,183 (gross, £72,761, duty £20,832) 


Professional Announcements 

Messrs. ERNEST R. BABBS AND SONS, quan: 
tity surveyors, announce that their Leeds offic 
has removed to 10 and 12, East Parade, Leeds 
1. (Tel.: Leeds 24895—unchanged.) 

Messrs. SAwYER & HorssurGH, A/ARICS 
chartered surveyors, have commenced practice 
at 51, The Parade, Cardiff, as building and 
quantity surveyors and would be pleased to re 
ceive trade literature and catalogues. 

Mr. K. H. Bote, FRICS, chartered quanti 
surveyor, of 20, Lowndes-street, SWI, ha 
opened a branch office at 1, Sussex-street, Ply- 
mouth, where Mr. R. BursipGe, ARICS, has 
been appointed area manager. 


FROM ‘THE BUILDER’ OF 18% 
Saturday, January 10, 1857. 


CopyisM AND DesiGcN.—In a few it- 
stances the assertions with regard (0 
designing by copy are not convincing 
Though an architect be dependent o 
examples for his first efforts at any pr0- 
duction, he may be independent of every: 
thing previous in the result of his cont 
positions. All the designs extant at the 
present day have not originated in thei 
respective authors, but rather, it may b& 
said, they represent the conceptions 0 
great men in different ages of the worl 
. . . Apathy may lead a man astray, wil 
respect to designs in general, as much a 
prejudice; but the greatest error possible 
is to imagine, that because a _first-clas 
edifice has some similarity in its outlines 
to ancient models, it is no longer origin! 
on the part of the designer. The momet! 
some critics perceive any paralle 
between an elevation and an_ existing 
palace or temple, the architect become 
servile in their estimation; and he § 
reproached as a copyist because detals 
of the same description may be seen lf 
a well-known city. 

FRANCIS SULLIVAN. 
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Futurism and Modern Architecture 
MR. REY! JER BANHAM’S TALK AT THE RIBA 


wat he described as ‘one of the 
most remarkable sets of ideas ever 
enunciated by an architect in this 
century * Was quoted by Mr. REYNER 
BRANHAM in an address given to the 
RIBA on January 8 on ‘Futurism and 
Modern Architecture.” The President, 
Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross, was in the 
chair. 

The quotation, or Messagio, which the 
quthor credited to the young Italian 
architect, Sant’ Elia, who died at the age 
of 28 in 1916, is as follows: 

‘The problem of Modern Architecture 
isnot a problem of rearranging its lines; 
jot a question of finding new mouldings, 
new architraves for doors and windows; 
nor of replacing columns, pilasters and 
corbels with caryatids, hornets and frogs; 
not a question of leaving a fagade in brick 
or facing it in stone or plaster; in a word, 
ithas nothing to do with settling on for- 
malistic differences between new build- 
ings and old ones. But to raise the 
new-built structure on a_ sane plan, 
gleaning every benefit of science and 
technique, settling nobly every require- 
ment of our habits and our spirits, 
rejecting all that is heavy, grotesque and 
unsympathetic to -us (tradition, style, 
aesthetics, proportion), establishing new 
forms, new lines, new reasons for exist- 
ence solely out of the special conditions 
of modern living and its projection as 
aesthetic value in our sensibilities. 

Break with History 

‘Such an architecture naturally cannot 
be subject to any law of historical conti- 
nuity. It must be as new as our state of 
mind is new, and the contingencies, of our 
moment in history. ...In modern life, the 
process of consequential stylistic develop- 
ment comes to a halt. Architecture, tired 
of tradition, begins again, forcibly, from 
the beginning. Calculation of the resist- 
ance of materials, the use of reinforced 
concrete and iron exclude “ architecture ”’ 
as understood in the classical and tradi- 
tional sense. Modern structural materials 
and our scientific ideas absolutely do not 
lend themselves to the discipline of the 
historical styles and are the chief cause 
of the grotesque aspect of modish con- 
structions where we see the lightness and 
superb slenderness of girders, the 
fragility of reinforced concrete, used to 
obtain the heavy curve of the arch, the 
stolid aspect of marble. 


‘The formidable antithesis between 
the modern world and the antique is 
determined by everything that has not 
been there to begin with. Into our lives 
have entered elements whose very possi- 
bility the ancients could not have sus- 
pected; material contingencies have 
crystallised, spiritual attitudes have arisen, 
with thousand-fold repercussions: first 
of all, the formation of a new ideal of 
beauty, still obscure and embryonic, but 
Whose fascination already stirs the 
Masses, We have, in fact, lost the sense 
of the monumental, the massive, the 
static, and we have enriched our sensi- 
bilities with a taste for the light and the 


practical. We no longer feel ourselves 
to be the men of the cathedrals and the 
moot-halls but men of the Grand Hotels, 
the railway stations, giant roads, colossal 
harbours, covered markets,  gliftering 
arcades, reconstructions and salutary 
slum clearances. 

‘We must invent and build ex novo our 
modern city like an immense and 
tumultuous shipyard, active, mobile and 
everywhere dynamic, and the modern 
house like a gigantic machine. Lifts 
must no longer hide away like solitary 
worms in the stair-wells but the stairs— 
now useless—must be abolished and the 
lifts must swarm up the fagades like ser- 
pents of glass and iron. The house of 
cement, glass and iron, without carved 
and painted ornament, rich only in the 
inherent beauty of its lines and modelling, 
extraordinarily brutish in its mechanical 
simplicity and as big as need dictates and 
not merely as Zoning laws require, must 
rise from the brink of a tumultuous abyss, 
the street, which will no longer lie like 
a doormat at the level of the thresholds 
but plunge storeys deep into the earth. 
gathering up the traffic of the metro- 
polis, connected for necessary transfers 
to metal cat-walks and high-speed con- 
veyor belts. 

‘For these reasons I insist that we must 
abolish the monumental and the deco- 
rative; that we must resolve the problem 
of modern architecture without cribbing 
from photographs of China, Persia and 
Japan or stultifying ourselves with 
Vitruvian rules but with strokes of genius, 
and equipped only with a scientific and 
technical culture; that everything must be 
revolutionised; that we must exploit the 
roof tops and put the basements to work: 
depreciate the importance of the facade; 
transfer questions of taste out of the field 
of petty mouldings, petty capitals and 
piddling porticoes into the vaster field of 
the groupings of masses on the grandest 
scale; that it is time to have done with 
funereal commemorative architecture; 
that architecture must be something more 
vital than that, and that we can best 
attain that something by blowing sky- 
high, for a start, all these monuments and 
monumental pavements, arcades and 
flights of steps, by excavating our streets 
and piazzas, by raising the level of our 
city, by re-ordering the earth’s crust and 
by reducing it to the servant of our every 
need, our every fancy. : 


“AND I CONCLUDE IN DISFAVOUR OF 
Modish architecture of every style and 
nation; 

Classically solemn architecture, hier- 
atic, theatrical, decorative, monumental, 
graceful or pleasing: 

Preservation, reconstruction, reproduc- 
tion of ancient monuments; 

Perpendicular and_ horizontal lines, 
cubic and pyramidal forms, static, grave, 
oppressive and absolutely foreign to our 
newest sensibilities: 

Use of materials that are massive, 
bulky, durable and expensive, opposed to 
the complex of modern culture and 
modern experience. 
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AND I AFFIRM 


That the new architecture is the archi- 
tecture of cold calculation, temerarious 
boldness and simplicity; the architecture 
of reinforced concrete, iron, glass, card- 
board, textile fibres and all those replace- 
ments for wood, stone, and brick that 
make for the attainment of maximum 
elasticity and lightness; 

That real architecture is not, for all 
that, an arid combination of practicality 
and utility but remains an art, that is, 
synthesis and expression; 

That decoration, as something super- 
imposed or attached to architecture, is an 
absurdity, and that only from the use and 
disposition of raw, naked and violently 
coloured materials can depend the 
decorative value of a truly modern 
architecture; 

And finally I affirm that, just as the 
ancients drew their inspiration in art 
from the elements of the natural world, 
so we—materially and spiritually artificial 
—must find our inspiration in the new 
mechanical world we have created, of 
which architecture must be the fairest 
expression, the fullest synthesis, the most 
effective artistic inspiration.’ 

The Basic Strategic Device 

The Basic Strategic Device of the 
Messagio (said Mr. Banham) is to accept 
as true the main historical concepts of 
the 19th-century Rationalists and 
Academics—such as the political and 
social causation of superficial stylistic 
changes, the unchanging nature of the 
fundamentals of the architectural arts— 
but as being true only down to a certain 
point in time, after which profound 
changes in the environment and technical 
procedures introduce a break in historical 
continuity and the emergence of a new 
sensibility, a new ideal of beauty, a new 
concept of architecture and urbanism. 

It is with this insistence on the new, 
the violent distrust of tradition and con- 
tinuity, that we are concerned here. 
This insistence and this distrust were the 
special business of the Futurists at this 
time; no other body of opinion—such as 
the Deutscher Werkbund or Adolph Loss 
—possessed this hatred of the past, this 
intoxication with the evolving present, to 
so marked a degree, nor voiced it so 
loudly. 

The new ideal of beauty expressed in 
the Messagio derived most probably 
from the fourth affirmation of Marinetti’s 
‘Foundation Manifesto of Futurism, 
published in 1909: ‘We declare that the 
magnificence of the world has been 
enriched by a new beauty, the beauty of 
speed. A racing car... is more beautiful 
than the Winged Victory of Samothrace.’ 
This theme of mechanical beauty which 
Marinetti developed continuously from 
1909 to 1914 and beyond, was one of his 
greatest contributions to the Modern 
Movement. 

I call this sensibility Mechanical that 
Marinetti awakened (continued Mr. 
Banham) not only because that is his 
own word for it but also to distinguish 
it from that engineering sensibility that 
was being inculcated in the same years 
by German writers like Hermann 
Muthesius and Walter Gropius who also 
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admired covered markets and railway 
stations but admired them as monuments 
of nobility and strength. Strength might 
have interested Marinetti, nobility and 
monuments not. His discovery (and it 
can fairly be called a discovery among 
intellectuals and men of letters) was that 
machines could be a source of personal 
fulfilment and gratification, that tele- 
phones and typewriters, soda-siphons and 
cinemas, aeroplanes and automobiles, had 
enormously extended the range of human 
experience at the personal not social 
level. Machines work for men; man 
commands his own machines, no longer 
has to share a train with a thousand other 
men. Marinetti’s was the first generation 
of European intellectuals to be able to 
enjoy these new experiences, and he 
forcefully articulated his generation’s 
responsive enthusiasm. 


Futurism as an Influence 


The only reason why there could ever 
have been any doubt as to whether or 
not Futurism was an important influence 
on modern architecture was simply that 
no art-historian of standing has got to 
work on the subject yet. I think it true 
to say that wherever the artists and 
architects of the twenties went outside 
the traditional disciplines of their arts, 
they went with or parallel to the 
Futurists. The Dadaists acquired their 
techniques of public insult from the 
Futurists; the Surrealists moved into 
politics after the Futurists; the abstract 


esthetics of the Dutch and Russian 
schools were developments out of 
Futurist attitudes, and the ‘ Machine 


Aesthetic,’ the characteristic formal dis- 
cipline of the period, owed its power, 
indeed its very existence, to the ringing 
echoes of pre-war Futurism lyricism. 

But above all, the architects of the 
twenties acquired from the Futurists, 
and then passed on to the Modern Move- 
ment in general, the habit of thinking 
about city planning in three dimensions 
instead of two; of thinking in terms of 
circulation, not vistas ; of thinking about 
close-textured mechanical urban scenery 
as something to be sought and cultivated, 
not shunned and destroyed. The general 
impact of Futurist conceptions on that 
generation was powerfully reinforced by 
two completed buildings — the Fiat 
factory in Turin, designed by the engi- 
neer Giacomo Matté-Trucco (whose 
poetical and semi-practical flourish of a 
race-track on the roof shows industry 
nearly keeping pace with Futurist fan- 
tasy) and the great administration centre 
of Kharkov in USSR (by Serafimev and 
Kravetz) with its towers and_ bridges, 
that was the nearest to an actual realisa- 
tion of Sant’ Elia’s La Citta Nuova that 
the world has so far seen. 


Examples from the ’Thirties 


Quoting two examples from _ the 
thirties, Mr. Banham then referred to 
Lord Castlerosse who, canvassed in 1934 
by the Architectural Review on _ his 
response to modern architecture, wanted 
to see 15-storey buildings in London 
and went on— Why not erect, say at 
places like Sunningdale, blocks of flats 
with their own stations underneath ? 


People could then get straight into a 
train, eat their breakfasts and read their 
papers on the way to work. Coming 
back they could’ have their game of 
bridge in peace, right to their own doors.’ 

There (said Mr. Banham) spoke the 
true voice of Futurism, albeit, muffled 
in the plywood phraseology of the 
thirties. It reappears again, but this time 
with the true voice of mechanical pro- 
phecy, the ‘flair for metals,’ in Walter 
Dorwin Teague’s City of Tomorrow, 
designed for US Steel in 1938, complete 
with all the towers and multi-level cir- 
culation systems of the Sant’ Elian 
original. 

But here, in terms of both structure 
and circulation, there is a new sophisti- 
cation, a new air of immediacy. It is not 
only that by the mid-’thirties the really 
advanced designers were beginning to 
fight their way out of the straitjacket 
of the International Style and the 
Machine Aesthetic but that the facts of 
life were becoming more Futuristic every 
day, particularly in the automobile 
metropolises of the USA. And what was 
beginning to hurt the USA twenty years 
ago begins to hurt us now; the prob- 
lems of designing cities fit for motorised 
men to live in are now world-wide, the 
problem of achieving satisfactory circu- 
lation, without blitzing our city centres 
into uninhabitable tarmac deserts, is now 
everybody’s. 

Futurism, then, is not only part of the 
ideology of Modern Architecture, it is 
also part of our pleasure in using and 
observing the modern urban scene. It has 
already coloured our view of the origins 
of the Modern Movement, for what is 
this if it is not Futurist? 

‘The glass wall is now clear and 
without mystery, the steel frame _ is 
hard, its expression regardless of other- 
worldly speculation. It is the creative 
energy of this world in which we live 
and work and which we want to 
master, a world of science and tech- 
nique, of speed and danger, of hard 
struggles and no personal security, 
that is glorified in Gropius’s architec- 
ture.” 

The accent is unmistakable, but the 
voice is not Marinetti’s, nor Boccioni’s, 
nor even Ugo Nebbia’s. It is Professor 
Pevsner winding up the last chapter of 
Pioneers of the Modern Movement 
which, though it can find only footnote- 
room for Futurism as such, is neverthe- 
less sparked and spirited throughout by 
the Futurist inspiration that has bitten 
deep into the subconscious of modern 
architecture. 


Vote of Thanks 


Proposing a vote of thanks, Mr. JoHN 
SUMMERSON recalled that the word ‘ futur- 
ist” had travelled fast and already meant 
something to English schoolboys before 
1914. The futurist experience of those days 
was the descent by tram into the Kingsway 
tunnel; that tunnel was now closed, and 
Mr. Summerson suggested that it would 
make an ideal location for a museum of 
modern art. In congratulating Mr. Banham 
on his paper he emphasised the importance 
of this kind of research. The modern stu- 
dent was baffled by a chaos of ideas all too 
often represented as principles. The way to 
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evaluate ideas was to track them to their 
source as Mr. Banham had done. 

Seconding, Mr. IAN LESLIE thought thy 
the Futurist school in pre-1914 Italy hag 
played a vital part in stirring into a turgid 
architectural melting pot its content of yio. 
lence and shock, but he hoped that in his 
paper Mr. Banham had been taking a long 
look down the sidelines of history rathe; 
than advocating a working thesis for the 
future. Such phrases as ‘The new archite. 
ture is the architecture of cold calculation’ 
laid a ghostly hand on his spine, said My, 
Leslie, for the architecture of the machine 
for which the Messagio pleaded, had one yp. 
forgivable fault, it relegated the most per. 
manent of the arts to a branch of industria) 
design. It would encumber the world with 
buildings as transient in style as Marinettj; 
racing car. We should remember thy 
economics, perhaps fortunately, prevented ys 
changing our buildings as often as we dj 
our cars; we could also remember thy 
while the trappings of man changed cop. 
stantly, man himself changed hardly at all, 

The revolution Mr. Banham had » 
interestingly limned was needed, but one 
good revolution of that kind in a century 
was enough. The dust had settled and we 
could get on ‘with rebuilding. 


Architects for Conversions 

THE Metropolitan Borough of 
Lewisham invite registered architects in 
private practice, experienced in conver 
ing existing houses into self-contained 
flats and who wish to be considered for 
preparing designs and estimates for this 
kind of work to communicate with the 
corporation by January 21. Detail 
advertised elsewhere in this issue. 
Nigerian Post Vacant 

APPLICATIONS are invited by those with 
experience of the planning, developmen 
and financing of housing areas and 
home ownership schemes for the post 0 
Chief Executive Officer-Designate for the 
Housing Trust which it is proposed t 
set up in the Western Region of Nigeria 
The salary will be £2,500 to £3,500 a year. 
Details from the Western Region Pr 
duction Development Board, i 
Grosvenor-gardens, London, SW1. 


Atomic Power Stations 


WitH reference to the recent announte 
ment of the formation of a new group 
(Atomic Power Constructions, Ltd.), bj 
Richardsons Westgarth and Co., Lid, 
International Combustion (Holdings, 
Ltd. and Crompton Parkinson, Ltd. 
are now informed that the building, ¢Wvi 
engineering and structural work will & 
undertaken by Trollope and Colls, Lid: 
in association with Holland & Hanne 
and Cubitts, Ltd. 

These contractors have been engagt 
on thermal and hydro-electric powt 
stations, and have wide experience ovt 
many years at home and abroad of maj! 
building and civil engineering projects. 

Trollope and Colls, Ltd., have had cot 
siderable experience in atomic worl, 
having been engaged as the main contta 
tors for seven years on the constructi0 
of the plutonium plant at Windscak 
Sellafield, Cumberland, and the diffusia 
plant at Capenhurst, Cheshire. 
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yr R. FURNEAUX JORDAN, 
ML AADipl, FRIBA, gave the 1956 

Design Oration to the Society of Indus- 
rial Artists at a meeting held at the 
Royal Society of Arts on Monday, 
December 17. We take the following 
extracts from It. 

When as a Schoolboy (said Mr. 
furneaux Jordan) | first decided to 
yecome an architect, a severe maiden 
ynt—head of a famous women’s college 
_disapproved. She had, incredibly and 
foolishly, envisaged me as a judge or a 
pshop, that being the sort of world in 
which she moved. ‘Oh well,’ she said, 
‘at least you can go in for higher archi- 
ecture.” I was startled, thinking for a 
moment that this meant specialising in 
skyscrapers. In the end I found that she 
meant the study of classical art 
aid archaeology and the repudiation 
of the menial task of house building. 
| see now, though I didn’t at the 
time, that this was only a_ rather 
ludicrous hangover from that odd form 
of nineteenth-century snobbery—for 
which we must partly blame the other- 
wise well-meaning Prince Consort—that 
divided the arts according to status, 
‘fine’ ‘industrial’ and so on, rather than 
according to skill or function. Through- 
out history there had been, in effect, only 
one way of dividing the arts, and it had 
never really occurred to anyone that there 
could be any other—mason, joiner, 
smith, glazier, weaver, painter. A man 
might pass up the ladder of skill from 
quarry boy to master-carver; he might 
work in more than one craft or material, 
as did the great Italians; but that there 
should be a social cleavage through the 
arts themselves is something that, while it 
may have had its germ in the aristocratic 
patronage of the Renaissance, is virtually 
amatter of the last hundred years. It is 
something that has separated not only 
the ‘fine’ arts from the ‘ industrial ’ arts, 
but almost every craft from every other 
craft and, most tragic of all, the architect 
from the engineer. 

Victorian Social Divisions 

The Victorians ruled firmly through 
society a dividing line; with all the paint- 
ers and sculptors, however bad, above it 
and socially acceptable; and all the crafts- 
men and industrial artists, however good, 
below it and socially unacceptable. The 
architects, neither one thing nor another, 
lived in a twilight world and were apt to 
think more about crossing the social line 
than about their work. Robert Adam or 
Augustus Welby Pugin, when visiting 
their noble clients, would dine in the 
housekeeper’s room; not so Sir Charles 
Barry or Gilbert Scott. John Nash owed 
everything to the liaison of his pretty 
wife with the Prince Regent. A glance 
at Mr. Cclvin’s Biographical Dictionary 
of Architects shows how many had made 
the grade, the successful scramble from 
the mason’s yard to the proud ownership 
of a drawing-board, and how many 
John Nash was only one—barely failed to 
hide their humble birth. 





Architecture and Industrial Design 
sOME THOUGHTS ON THE DESIGN PROCESS 


Only a little less amusing than the 
nineteenth-century architect’s effort to 
place himself on a social par with the 
gentry, or even with painters and sculp- 
tors, had been the eighteenth-century’s 
determination to prevent it. When the 
Palladian, Lord Burlington, connoisseur 
of the Grand Tour, himself wielded the 
T-square and compass, the great Lord 
Chesterfield considered his behaviour 
unbecoming, that he had betrayed the 
aristocratic principle. In this respect 
Oxford is still basically an eighteenth- 
century university. The Slade profes- 
sorship is an altogether unwonted, a 
Ruskinian intrusion. The University 
does not teach architecture; it maintains 
its ancient function—to educate gentle- 
men who may patronise the arts, but will 
not practise an art. Cambridge, as 
always a little more liberal, teaches archi- 
tecture; as their examiner I know it to be 
the Cinderella of the faculties. 


‘Actors into Gentlemen’ 


Henry Irving’s knighthood, you will 
remember, was intended to kill the myth 
of the strolling player, to turn actors into 
gentlemen. It failed. The faint aura of 
Bohemianism still hangs around Shaftes- 
bury-avenue. To most people ‘ going- 
on-the-stage,’ if no longer positively 
wicked, is still dubious, specially for men. 
Architecture had attempted a similar 
social rehabilitation of itself at a rather 
earlier date—1836 was the year the RIBA 
was founded—but unfortunately the 
architects were more successful than the 
actors, the RIBA more effective than 
Irving’s knighthood. Systems of pupil- 
age and letters after one’s name wiped 
out the taint of the builder’s yard. That 
this allowed speculative building, for- 
merly in the hands of such men as Wood 
of Bath, Adam and Nash, to pass com- 
pletely out of architectural hands was 
thought only proper; such things were 
henceforth to be beneath us. The later 
Victorian architects could now start not 
from scratch but from above the line of 
social acceptability. 

Now all this was strongly felt rather 
than clearly understood by the pioneers 
of the arts and crafts movement. It had 
made Ruskin organise aesthetically- 
minded undergraduates as a gang of road 
navvies; it made Gimson go off into 
Charnwood Forest to build arty-crafty 


stone cottages with his own hands. 
Philip Webb, Lethaby, Voysey and 
others, in ‘their revolutionary use of 


sound materials, good craftsmanship and 
honest structure, saw clearly enough what 
was technically and aesthetically wrong 
with their own age. But it was only those 
outward manifestations—such as_ had 
first burst upon the world in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851—that were attacked. 
The social causes were not. They were 
too deep-seated not to-be taken for 
granted. It was the symptoms, not the 
disease, that the arts and crafts movement 
took in hand, and when only symptoms 
are cured the disease runs its course 
unchecked because it is unseen. 
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The architecture and art of Western 
Europe—save where the genre has here 
and there lived on in barns and cottages 
—have since the fifteenth century been 
literary. The last example of total archi- 
tecture in England—that is an architec- 
ture where function, structure and 
aesthetic were combined and indistin- 
guishable—was King’s College Chapel at 
Cambridge. Since then the use of, first 
the Italianate and Baroque vocabularies, 
then the use of the calculus, cast iron, 
mild steel, plate glass and machine tools 
have each in turn produced a more or 
less devastating revolution in the world 
of form; in the world of the mind and 
the spirit, however, the fundamental 
change had been from integration to 
dissolution, from instinct to intellect— 
making it impossible to grapple with the 
technique of changing form. 

The modern mind has been both too 
subtle and too romantic to enjoy fully 
the bare functional forms to which its 
own analysis and logic have led it. It 
has found itself incapable of synthesising 


—to its full aesthetic and sensual 
Satisfaction—its own superb technical 
achievements. In the complex modern 


process of drawing-board to industry the 
synthesis of hand and brain has been 
almost as far off as ever. The Egyptian 
slave scratching his bas-reliefs on lime- 
stone or basalt, or Robert Janyns design- 
ing and building his tower at Merton 
College, still have the advantage of 
us. In a limited sense the functional 
battle was won a quarter of a century 
ago; the rather negative axiom of 
‘fitness for purpose’ was being accep- 
ted for buildings as well as for 
chairs, kettles and typeface, but it was 
simultaneously realised that function- 
alism was not really what we—with all 
our literary and romantic nostalgia—had 
been looking for at all. Romantic 
medievalism had failed Morris’s genera- 
tion; on the rebound from that, function- 
alism failed our generation. For great 
art was never functional. The factor of 
safety of thirty in the Doric column, or 
the quite useless pinnacles on the tower at 
Merton, were the proof of that. 
The Creative Process 

The creative act is not an intellectual 
process. It is a subjective, instinctive or 
emotional process, based on an_ intel- 
lectual substructure of knowledge and 
experience. The process, as a process, is 
easily analysed: DATA — INSPIRA- 
TION—EXECUTION or alternatively: 
PROGRAMME — CREATIVE ART — 
TECHNIQUE. The first of these three, 
data, is the intellectual substructure, the 
programme, the cold list of functional 
requirements; the last of the three, 
execution, is the whole technical appara- 
tus—the building industry, the potter’s 
wheel or what you will. The alchemist’s 
secret, therefore, lies somewhere in the 
middle term—the ‘tertium quid. In 
architecture, when dealing with the first 
and third terms we are normally equal to 
our forebears. At research and inventing 
new materials we have been marvellous. 
It is the middle term that has escaped us 
—the missing ‘tertium quid’ of the 
design process. We have tried very hard 
to believe that in indefinite expansion of 
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the first and third terms—hundreds of 
research fellowships for instance—would 
fill the gap. We have been wrong. It is 
not difficult to see why. The complexi- 
ties of an industrial and urban society 
have forced us into an obsession with 
data, with the functional programme, 
while a constant stream of technical 
information has led to an over-estimation 
of the third term, almost to the delusion 
that good technique could be equated 
with good design. 

For the architect and designer the 
creative act must always bear its burden 
of the first and last terms. This is so 
obvious that we have become obsessed 
with them. ‘Data’ must always be there 
since it comprises function, site and 
climate; ‘execution’ must always be 
there to comprise structure and material 
—but ‘inspiration’ has been reduced to 
little more than seemliness, or at best a 
certain excitement about the social scene, 
and a rather arbitrary choice of forms 
and colours. 

We now see that all previous sub- 
divisions of the arts, all our usual 
categories, however convenient, are in no 
way fundamental. Divisions by style or 
date are a cataloguer’s device taking no 
account of merit; division by craft or 
material may, in a complicated world, be 
administratively necessary but is really 
only a relic of an outrageous snobbery. 
The real division, then, is on either side 
of the ‘sovereignty of instinctive com- 
prehension.” On the wrong side are 
many of the most superb works of 
creative man—ranging from Bernini's 
colonnades at St. Peter’s to a Rolls-Royce 
engine. Triumphs of technique. On the 
right side are the triumphs of the spirit, 
the few things in art that can draw tears. 
For each of us—subjective, emotional 
creatures that we are—they will be 
different. For myself I can think of a 
creamy white Ming bowl, one or two 
African heads in the British Museum, a 
painting by Pierro della Francesca in the 
Palace at Urbino, the mosaics in the 
lonely shrine of St. Apollinare lying in 
the marshes between Ravenna and the 
sea; the primitive church at Torcello on 
the Venetian lagoons; a dozen lines from 
the Shakespearean quarry, Keats, Emily 
Bronté and a few English water-colours. 
One could add to the list, but not 
indefinitely. One soon slips over, as it 
were, from these triumphs of the spirit to 
triumphs of technique. 


We now see, too, that it is almost 
irrelevant whether or not we discover the 
nature of inspiration in our own trade, 
in our own century, or in neither. 
Inspiration—as opposed to mere form 
and technique—whether in pottery or 
sonnets, is just inspiration, a mental pro- 
cess, a ‘sovereignty of instinctive com- 
prehension,’ a process that we can with 
difficulty pin down and dissect only to 
find that it has, once again, slipped 
through our net. 


A Total Art 


You may well say that I have been 
setting the triumphs of the spirit against 
the triumphs of technique, and that since 
this is admittedly a technological age that 
I have therefore been preaching a doc- 


trine of despair. Not at all. The triumphs 
of technique—Rolls-Royce engine, radio 
telescope, Calder Hall, what you will— 
are no more than triumphs of technique 
only because they cannot afford or do 
not need our middle term, our ‘ tertium 
quid.’ Inspiration is as irrelevant to the 
radio telescope as to a time-table. But 
please do note that I have never sug- 
gested that the triumph of the spirit 
could ignore the first and last terms; on 
the contrary it always took them unto 
itself, embraced them and absorbed them. 
Shakespeare, Keats, Emily Bronté all 
told their story—data, with efficiency; 
they were masters of prosody or 
language—technique—and the sum total 
was wholly inspiration. The master 
masons of King’s College Chapel knew 
all about planning for ritual and acoustics 
for Gregorian chanting—data; they were 
masters of masonic structure—technique 
—and the sum total was wholly inspira- 
tion. The products of a technological 
culture can likewise absorb, rather than 
ignore, the first and third terms, then add 
the ‘tertium quid’ and thus become 
wholly inspiration—a total art. 





COMPETITION NEWS 


National Opera House, 
Sydney, NSW 


MORE than 150 entries have been sub- 
= mitted by overseas architects for 
the design of an Australian National 
Opera House to be built in Sydney; they 
include 53 from Britain, 26 from West 
Germany and 24 from America. The 
competition has been organised by the 
New South Wales Government, which is 
offering a first prize of £A4,000. The 
assessors are: Dr. J. L. Martin, FRIBA, 
the Professor of Architecture at Cambridge 
University: Professor H. I. Ashworth, 
FRAIA, FRIBA (Sydney): Mr. Cobden 
Parks, FRAIA, FRIBA (Sydney); and 
Mr. Eero Saarinen, USA. Details of the 
competition were given in The Builder of 
October 12 last. 
Enrico Fermi Memorial 

By December 25, 1,500 architects, de- 
signers, students and others had indicated 
their desire to enter the international 
competition for the Enrico’ Fermi 
Memorial to be erected on Chicago’s 
lakeside. More than 1,000 of the entrants 
were from countries other than the 
United States. 

The closing date for receiving entries 
in the competition has been amended as 
follows: Entries from the United States, 
March 1, 1957; entries from countries 
outside the United States, March 10, 
1957. Details of the competition have 
been given in The Builder of September 
14, October 12 and December 28 last. 


Whitwell Dolomite Quarrying 

A scheme for extensive dolomite quarry- 
ing in the Whitwell district is revealed in 
plans considered by Clowne RDC. The 
council has deferred decision on a proposal 
by the Steetley Co., Ltd., for the quarrying 
of 200 acres of land in the area. The com- 
pany already quarries dolomite on a small 
site in Southfield-lane, Whitwell. 
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BOOK 


+ Books reviewed in these  colum, 
may be obtained on application to 4, 
Book Dept., ‘The Builder, 4, Catheriry 
street, Aldwych, WC2. Cash (whic, 
should include 1s. to cover postage aj 
packing) should accompany the order, 





ics: 
Simpson’s HISTORY OF — ARCHITECTURY, 

DEVELOPMENT. VOL. 1. ANCIENT AND Chis. 

SICAL ARCHITECTURE. New Edition, 3 

Hugh Plommer. Pp. xxii, 384. (Londop: 

Longmans, Green and Co.) Price 355s, 

HE late F. M. Simpson, who was Pro. 
fessor of Architecture at Liverpog| 
University 1894-1903 and then in Lond 
till 1919, published his History of Archit. 
tural Development in three large octay 
volumes in 1896 (according to the prefa 
in this new edition, but actually in 1905-1; 
It is now being reissued in five volumes, oj 
which the volume now under review covey 
the first three-quarters of Simpson’s origin, 
Vol. I. Dr. Plommer, who has rewritten jt 
is a Lecturer in classics at Cambridge Un: 
versity, and was previously lecturer at th 
Leeds School of Architecture. 

The four sections of the volume are cop: 
cerned with ‘Architecture before Greece’ 
(including Etruscan Architecture); ‘ Greece’: 
‘the Hellenistic Age and the First Roma 
Style’: and ‘Roman _ Architecture’ 
Throughout the work, there is ample ey: 
dence of first-hand study in the Mediter. 
ranean lands, and admirable summaries of 
the tremendous advance in archaeological 
research (especially in Egypt, Crete, Meso- 
potamia, Mycenae, Ostia, Olynthus, Priene 
etc.) since Simpson’s day. The author states 
“It has therefore been necessary to rewrite 
the whole volume, keeping only those illus 
strations of Simpson’s which still seem pert 
nent. Simpson’s section on Roman com 
struction and its aesthetic consequence 
seems to me at once the most admirable 
and the least dated in the former volume 

Nevertheless, the transformation is 9 
complete that the retention of the nam 
‘Simpson’s History ’ seems hardly justifiable 
The need for rewriting is, however, full) 
justified, and the balance of treatment has 
necessarily been altered. The influence of 
the Hittites is properly recognised, as i! 
could not have been 50 years ago, and their 
early use of elliptical arches is noted. Mont: 
ments of the Hellenistic Age, as the author 
tells us, ‘ were too scattered and too inacces 
sible for the 19-century historians of archi- 
tecture, who, with their overpowering 
interest in ornament, would ignore [it], and 
resume the story, after a gap of three cen 
turies, at Augustan Rome.’ 

The origin of Baroque is correctly placed 
at Baalbek and Petra. Town-planning 
receives adequate attention. The illustra 
tions are numerous, unhackneyed, and 
interesting. The historical introductions to 
the various sections are useful for architec 
tural students who have not enjoyed a clas 
sical education. It is, in fact, a learned and 
important book, but very stiff reading for 
an average architectural student. On ont 





page, for example (p. 264), three terms ate 
used which are unexplained, even in the 
glossary, and would floor most studious 
architects: they are ‘anathyrosis,’ ‘ pseudo 
isodomic,’ and ‘ scamillus.’ 

MARTIN S. BriGGs. 
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Information Sheets on Trade Products 


HOW TO PRESENT THE MAXIMUM INFORMATION 
by ERIC L. BIRD, MBE, MC, ARIBA 


ALL architects receive by post 
numerous leaflets issued by manufac- 
turers Of building materials and equip- 
ment. Such leaflets are also issued in large 
qumbers by technical bureaux in answer- 
ing inquiries. It has long been apparent 
that there is enormous variation in the 
ysefulness of this ‘ trade literature.’ Some 
examples are retained and used; many are 
placed in the waste basket as soon as 
received. 

That architects are dissatisfied with this 
form of information service is apparent 
fom the suggestion made recently by 
the RIBA to the Building Centre that the 
two bodies should collaborate in a com- 
petition for trade and technical literature. 
This has been agreed and the com- 
petition is to be held in 1957. The sub- 
ject, ‘Trade and Technical Information’ 
js also to be discussed at a Building 
Centre ‘Forum’ on March 28. 

In recent months at meetings of archi- 
tects, surveyors and builders, convened 
by RIBA Allied Societies to discuss 
‘Information in the Building Industry,’ I 
have made a point of asking opinions and 
experience on this matter. The following 
notes are a result of my inquiries and the 
subsequent discussions: 


Advertisement v. 
Sheet 


Many leaflets are clearly meant to have 
no more than a transitory sales-appeal 
value. They are a form of advertisement 
which places the name of the product or 
firm before the recipient for a few 
seconds. Whether this form of advertising 
gives an adequate return for the expendi- 
ture involved manufacturers must judge 
for themselves. I can only report that 
some architects appeared to be slightly 
ititated by it. They seemed to expect 
information to be conveyed on the leaflet 
which would make it worth filing for 
future use. 

A clear distinction should be made 
between the prestige advertisement and 
the information sheet. An advertisement 
of any kind is intended to arrest the 
attention momentarily; in this all the 
technical tricks of advertising such as 
display lettering, pictures of buildings, 
catchy slogans or humour may legiti- 
mately be used. But these tricks are out 
of place on the information sheet which 
i$ intended for reference and which 
accordingly should give as many facts 
about the properties, sizes, uses and costs 
of the product as can be conveyed. 
Indeed, it seems wise to keep the drafting 
of an information sheet out of the hands 
of the advertisement layout man, except, 
pethaps for advice on typography. 

It may well be thought worthwhile to 
Supplement a factual information sheet 
with another ‘sales-appeal’ sheet, per- 
haps illustrating important buildings on 
Which the product has been used or 
emphasising its special characteristics or 
Petlormance. But the two should not be 


Information 


_ Sombined; if they are, there is a consider- 
| able risk that the recipient will throw 


away such a leaflet because he is unwilling 
to clutter up his information files with 
pictures of other people’s buildings or of 
attractive girls leaning negligenfly over 
items of kitchen equipment. An inform- 
ation sheet is meant to be kept and used. 
To fulfil the latter function it must tell 
the draughtsman or specification writer 
what he needs to know about the pro- 
duct without compelling him to wade 
through extraneous matter. 
Size 

If an information sheet is to be kept, it 
should be of a size and shape which is 
easily filed. Many architects have 
spoken feelingly about the problem of 
establishing some sort of comprehensible 
order in the mass of assorted catalogues 
and leaflets which they want to keep for 
use. Since the establishment in 1955 of 
British Standard 1311 Sizes of Manufac- 
turers’ Trade and Technical Literature 
there has been no vaiid reason why manu- 
facturers should adopt others. The 
standard sizes are 11 in. (vertical) by 
8} in. (horizontal) and 84 in. by 54 in. 
The British Standard states that departure 
from these sizes should not be more than 
1/16 in; they have the merit of being 
cut from standard British paper sizes 
without waste. 

Ideally, the office library of an archi- 
tect, surveyor or builder should consist 
of information sheets or brochures of one 
size only. This would permit filing in 
spring-back or loose-leaf covers of uni- 
form volume size, ready indexing and 
easy replacement of old sheets with new. 
The British Standards Institution itself 
sets an example, with the result that 
British Standards, grouped in uniform 
covers, are easily filed and quickly 
referred to. This uniformity and conse- 
quent easy reference could be achieved 
with manufacturers’ information sheets if 
they were all of the larger British Stand- 
ards size, namely 11 in. by 84 in. Perhaps 


purely ‘prestige’ leaflets, sent with 
information sheets, might be of the 
smaller British Standards size. 
Contents 
British Standard 1311 gives some 


excellent advice on the kinds of informa- 
tion which a sheet should contain. This 
should be ‘the fullest technical informa- 
tion possible.” Here may be mentioned 
a fallacy which seems somewhat 
prevalent among sales _ organisations. 
This is that too much information should 
not be given because the recipient will 
be induced to write for more, thereby 
creating a ‘contact’ leading to a call by 
a traveller. This is wrong; ‘the great 
majority of recipients will not be 
bothered to write except in rare instances 
when the product seems likely to meet a 
need of the moment. If the architect 
does not have a job in the drawing board 
stage which the product may suit, the 
odds are all in favour of his discarding 
an inadequate information sheet. If he 
has such a job, he is likely to write for a 
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firm estimate even when the information 
sheet gives full particulars. Therefore 
the printed statement Further Informa- 
tion will be sent on request is a mistake, 

The desirable contents of an informa- 
tion shget can be grouped under eight 
headings:— 

(1) The name of the material, item of 
equipment or service with the full name, 
addresses and telephone numbers of the 
makers and of their local branches and 
agencies. 

(2) The description of the product, 
the nature of its raw material and the 
method of manufacture (briefly). 

(3) The uses, qualities, capacities, 
official standards and tests of the product, 
with reference to appropriate Codes of 
Practice. 

(4) Sizes, shapes, finishes, components 
and detailed drawings of the product. 

(5) Labour and time considerations, 
fixings required (with drawings), space 
needed, etc. 


(6) Any auxiliary fitments or services 
required. 
(7) Draft specification, usable in bills 


of quantities, considerations of transport, 
storage and maintenance. 

(8) Prices, delivery, method of order- 
ing and guarantee. 

The architect is likely to be most 
interested in items (3) and (4). These 
should therefore give the fullest informa- 
tion on such matters as stability, sound 
absorbence, ability to take paint, hard- 
ness, durability, etc. These should not be 
bald, unsupported statements but be 
backed up whenever possible with refer- 
ences to, or quotations from, appropriate 
Government research reports on the 
product. The builder will pay special 
attention to items (5), (6) and (8). His 
job is to obtain and fix the product; 
its properties are the _ architect’s 
responsibility. 

Illustrations should be factual. Clear 
line drawings, fully dimensioned, can be 
used by a draughtsman and are therefore 
likely to be used. Photographs are 
almost always undesirable—though there 
are exceptions. 

It seems to be a mistake to use the 
same leaflet for the general public and 
the technically-minded. Much of the 
information required by the architect, 
surveyor or builder would merely con- 
fuse the layman. These two distinct 
classes of reader should be addressed in 


what almost amounts to _ different 
languages. This seems to reinforce the 
case for the second, ‘sales-appeal’ 


leaflet which should tell the layman, in 
simple jargon-free phrases, all he needs 
to know, but which the technician, 
having looked at it, would probably 
throw away. 

Information on some products having 
several variants cannot easily be com- 
pressed into a single sheet or even into 
an 8-page, wire-stitched brochure. There 
is no overwhelming objection to added 
thickness, provided it does not make 
filing awkward. Where a manufacturer 
makes two or three different products, it 
is best to prepare a separate information 
sheet for each. Putting more than one 
product on a sheet involves the recipient 
in cross-referencing—if he bothers to do 
this. 


M 
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Catalogues 


Where a very wide range of products 
is marketed (e.g., hardware), a separate 
information sheet for each item is likely 
to be impracticable. This means a 
catalogue. Many of the leading builders’ 
merchants produce excellent catalogues 
which are much used in the offices of 
architects and builders. If these are 
made to the larger British Standards size 
they will fit neatly into the general 
reference shelf in the office. The most 
useless kind of catalogue is the large and 
lavish volume in which one has to wade 
through pages of prestige advertising, 
including numerous illustrations of build- 
ings, in order to get at the facts about 
the products. Many of these costly 
productions will not fit easily on the office 
bookshelf and are clumsy to handle on 
the drawing board. 


Type of Paper 


Some attention should be given to 
getting the right kind of paper. One with 
a high gloss is undesirable, as also is one 
that is soft and easily torn. The recipient 
may wish to write a reference number on 
it or stamp it with the office stamp. In 
British Standard 1311 it is recommended 
that a clear space with a light back- 
ground be left in the top right-hand 
corner of the first or cover sheet for this. 
White lettering and drawings on a black 
background are therefore undesirable, 
unless the top right-hand corner is left 
white. 


Price Quotation 


I have left this all-important question 
until last because it has many difficulties. 
Nothing is more likely to cause immedi- 
ate dumping of an information sheet in 
the waste basket than the absence of any 
indication of price. Statements like 
Prices on Application do not prevent this. 
There is, of course, a good case for not 
mentioning prices. The wide fluctuations 
in costs since the war and the threat 
of others in the future tend to make a 
price list out of date almost as soon as 
it is printed. Questions of quantities and 
locations also affect prices. Some manu- 
facturers say that if they quote on an 
information sheet a low, general price, 
architects or builders may want to hold 
them to it for small jobs at a distance 
from works. On the other hand, if they 
quote too high an inclusive price, the 
order may go to a rival who quotes a 
lower one even if he, the rival, has sub- 
sequently to make a higher quotation. 


As a general principle prices should 
be quoted whenever possible. It may be 
necessary to hedge them with guardian 
phrases such as For orders above 1,000 
square feet. Alternatively, prices may be 
dated: for example, Prices on January 
Ist, 1957. Architects and builders will 
know from the general trend of wage 
rates and fuel prices approximately how 
much the price is likely to have varied 
when they come to specify or use the 
product. Where even these devices can- 
not be used, some idea of price can often 
be given by indicating use. The phrase 
as used in London County Council 
housing indicates an inexpensive service- 


able commodity; the phrase as used in the 
Duke of Devonshire’s ballroom indicates 
a high quality and relatively expensive 
commodity. The one thing not to do is 
to give no indication at all how the pro- 
duct fits into the price range of its class. 
Small loose sheets giving current prices 
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are something of a nuisance because they 
are liable to fall out and be lost. jf 
however, they are the same size as th. 
information sheet they can be held jy 
the same spring-back or loose-ieaf cove 
But whenever possible it is best to quog 
prices on the information sheet itself, 





THE STANDARD DRAFT-BILL OF QUANTITIEs 
Possibilities of Introducing Punched-Card Machinery 
By H. M. STAFFORD, FIAS, FIArb 


AN article by me describing an experi- 
ment with a Standard Draft-Bill of 
Quantities was published in The Builder 
of December 18, 1953. Since that time 
the standard bill has continued in use and 
has reached a stage of development where 
the number of standard items appears to 
cover a very high proportion of all items 
required in the preparation of any par- 
ticular bill. This is evidenced by the fact 
that the ‘ master set’ is now largely static 
in development requiring little or no 
changes or additions over long periods. 

In writing a particular bill for a given 
job the person billing has open before 
him his copy of the standard descriptions 
and layout contained in the printed 
standard bill and merely copies these 
descriptions into the particular draft he 
is preparing, thereby saving all the time 
required in compiling accurate  des- 
criptions of work and in arranging items 
in correct sequence. 

This procedure has now long passed 
the experimental stage and is in every- 
day use with a consequent marked 
economy in man-hours and a resulting 
bill for each particular job which has 
been highly commended by impartial 
observers, particularly builders’ esti- 
mators, who say that they find the stand- 
ard layout, descriptions and sequence of 
items most helpful in pricing bill after 
bill from the same source. 

The number of items in the standard 
bill having reached something like 
stability it seems possible to look into 
the future from this vantage point, and 
speculate upon what the next step might 
be in this attempt to speed up the process 
of preparation of bills of quantities. 

To my mind the most breath-taking 
thought is that it is well within the 
bounds of possibility, on the basis of the 
standard bill, to do the whole process of 
squaring dimensions, abstracting and bill- 
ing by means of a 
machinery accounting system. 
vas process would be something like 
this: — 

(1) Each item description in the stand- 
ard bill is given a code number. 

(2) The taker-off, either during the pro- 
cess of taking-off or when his taking-off 
sheets are complete, will run through 
them and insert the appropriate code 
number from the standard bill at the side 
of each item. This process could equally 
well be done by the worker-up. In time 
the code numbers will become familiar 
as do items to anyone using the WD 
Schedule. 

(3) From this data the bill can be pre- 
pared mechanically. 

(a) Cards are punched with the item 
code number and the dimensions from 


punched-card — 


——__ 


the taking-off sheets. 
cards would then 
checked through. 

(b) The dimensions on the card 
would then be mechanically * squared’ 
by similar means and checked. 

(c) The cards would then } 
mechanically * sorted’ to bring all like. 
coded cards together (i.e., * abstracted’ 

(d) The cards would then be fed int 
the machine which would ‘ reduce’ 
the figures and arrive at summary total 
for each item code number. 

(e) These summarised cards woul 
then go through the machine with th 
set of ‘master cards’ compiled fron 
the standard bill each having a standarj 
description thereon. 

(f) The bill would then emerge read 
printed from the machine. 
This process may appear fantastic t 

anyone unfamiliar with the Standard Bi 
or with the astonishing developments of 
punch-card machine accounting, but it 
actual fact the process was ranked unde 
the heading of ‘simple’ by an exper 
in this field when the idea was referred 
to him. 
Certain teething troubles will no doubt 
be met with if we are bold enough t 
launch this experiment. For instance, th 
fact of ‘non-standard ’ items is bound t 
occur. This I do not feel will prove: 
big obstacle because it will only & 
necessary to create a supplementary cot: 
ing for those items which are individu! 
to one particular job. One of the mat 
obstacles, however, to a private insti! 
lation will be the cost. The prodigious 
speed at which the machines work wil 
mean that probably five or more bills ca 
be prepared in the time normally take 
to prepare one. If bills were turned a! 
at this rate the installation would mak 
high profits for the owner, but if it wer 
allowed to be idle for a week at a time 
then losses would accrue. 
This means, of course, that smal 
offices would have to make use ¢ 
machine-accounting depots which wot 
on an hourly charge. 
The possibilities attendant upon t 
foregoing developments are vast. Havitj 
prepared a set of punched cards rept 
senting a job they may be sorted a) 
reassembled in any given order to # 
cost-analysis or for any other purr 
simply by passing them through | 
machine. This fact should be of sti 
interest in view of the present discussidl 
on ‘elemental bills.’ By a similar pt 
cess all manner of cross checks cat 
put upon the work of the taker-off. 
This, as I see it, is a logical devel 
ment of the already established stand} 
draft-bill of quantities. 
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Reproduced below by courtesy of the Build- 
ing Research Station, Garston, Herts., is 
Building Research Station Digest No. 93, 
‘4 Comparison of Capital Costs of Heating 
systems in Houses’ (HMSO, price 34d.). 
The Digest is Crown Copyright Reserved. 


Introduction 


[ is difficult to get a true comparison of 
the overall costs of various domestic 
heating systems, unless, in addition to the 
costs of the heating appliances themselves 
and of the ancillary equipment (pipes, 
radiators, etc.), account is also taken of the 
cost of any necessary builders’ work such 
as the provision of brick flues and the 
extent of the heating service the appliances 
can provide. The present Digest, which is 
based on a paper presented at a recent con- 
ference on domestic heating,* shows the 
items that require consideration if the 
architect is to arrive at the overall capital 
costs of a particular installation. 

To make comparison easier the installa- 
tions under review have been classed as 
‘conventional’ or ‘specialist.’ The former 
comprise open fires, stoves, small inde- 
pendent boilers, grates, gas and electric 
points and heaters, normally installed by 
the builder, and the latter are those for 
which a specialist designer or contractor 
isemployed. 

An appliance or part of the builders’ 
work, e.g. a flue, often serves the needs of 
both spaceheating and water-heating. Any 
subdivision of the capital costs in terms of 
these two functions would be rather arbi- 
trary, and both forms of heating are, there- 
fore, included in the installations discussed. 


The costs are on the basis of a hypo- 
thetical contract for 50 semi-detached 
houses, built on a site in the Outer London 
region. The houses are assumed to be a 
reasonably typical type with large through 
living-room, kitchen, store and small hall 
on ground floor and three bed-rooms and 
separate bathroom and w.c. on the first 
floor; total floor-area about 900 sq. ft. (i.e., 
450 sq. ft. per floor). The costs include for 
materials, appliances, specialists’ and 
builders’ work, overheads, profits and 
normal trade discounts; they are based on 
bill rates and prices prevailing during the 
winter of 1955-1956. They are the esti- 
mated prices that a building owner might 
expect to be charged on the contract basis 
assumed ; for an individual house, the costs 
generally will be greater. For sites beyond 
the Outer London region, adjustment of 
the costs are necessary for variations in 
labour rates and delivery charges. 

For the costs of gas and electrical work, 
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the appropriate Boards were consulted. 
The ‘U’ values assumed for the houses 
are as follows :— 


External walls 


... 0.25 B.t.u./sq. ft. h. deg. F. 
Ground floor i 


(living-room) ... 0.15 ss 
Ground floor 

(except living-room) 0.20 rs 
Roof es nev OWES 9 
Windows ... . 1.00 ‘s 


"Special Study of Domestic Heating, Institute 
_ ol Fuel, May, 1956. Paper 27 : Structural Insula- 
io and Heating Systems—Values and Capital 
Osts, by Broughton and Nash. 








Heating Systems in Houses 
4 COMPARISON OF CAPITAL COSTS 


The values for walls, floors and roof are 
those obtainable in a reasonably insulated 
modern house. It is assumed that no 
heat transfer would occur through the 
party walls, and that the ventilation rates 
in air-changes per hour are two for the 
living-room, kitchen, hall and stairs, and 
14 for the bedrooms. 


Conventional Installations 


In ‘conventional’ heating installations 
many combinations of space and water 
heating appliances are possible. To en- 
able the cost data to be as useful as possible 
the costs of individual items are given 
separately in Table 1. On the basis of 
these individual costs the total costs of 
a number of typical conventional insialla- 
tions are given in the last column of 
Table 2. 

For the individual items, the cost given 
is the extra cost incurred by providing that 
item. For example, the cost for a chimney 
breast and flue includes the cost of appro- 
priate foundations and roof flashings, but 
makes allowance for the fact that the breast 
serves as a partition wall to the room. 


The items in the table include many of 
the available types of space and water 
heating appliances, and the builders’ work 
necessary for their installation. The cests 
are given to enable a comparison to be 
made rather than to give the precise ex- 
penditure that will be incurred in individ- 
ual contracts each having its own particular 
conditions. 


In most of the houses built during the 
past 40 years, the space- and water-heating 
installations have been provided by a 
selection from such items as are given in 
Table 1. Table 2 gives examples of 19 
different combinations of appliances that 
are commonly used in three-bedroom, two- 
storeved houses. In these examples, gas 
and electricity contribute to the space 
and water heating. Consequently it is 
necessary to include in the capital costs an 
allowance for providing the service, for 
carcassing and wiring (see items 30 and 39, 
Table 1). One Gas Board in the London 
area makes a standard charge of £6 per 
house for providing up to 30 ft. of service 
pipe and for’carcassing to five or more gas 
points. Some Electricity Boards will, 
without charge, lay up to 30 ft. of service 
cable, provide the meter and connect the 
cable to it, but a charge will be made for 
wiring the house. Variations to these 
charges may occur. 

In the last column the total costs for the 
combinations given have been built up 
from the appropriate items in Table 1 
and include for chimney breast, flues, cold 
water storage tank, copper cylinder with 
insulating jacket, flow and return pipes, 
hot and cold draw-off pipes to the fittings, 
heated towel rail and all other essential 
builders’ work. With the exception of 
Nos. 7, 12 and 13, which do not include 
gas for the space or water-heating, each 
combination provides for a charge of £6 
for providing the gas service and carcassing 
(Table 1, item 30); the cost of electric 
points is included in appropriate appliance 
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items in Table 1. The cost of providing 
a solid fuel store is also included in each 
of the 19 items, a single store where one 
solid-fuel appliance is used and a double 
store where two are provided which require 
different types of fuel. 

As an illustration of the build-up of the 
costs in Table 2, the details of Example 
No. 5 are given below:— 





Item No. Estimated 
in cost 
Table I Description S ¢ 

17. 16-in. open fire, back boiler, gas 
ignition ... - met aia 0 
1. Breast and single flue ... 28 10 
11. Tank, cylinder, pipework... iia @ 
40. Two electric fires and points .19 0 
39. Electric power point ea Pre ee 
41. Immersion heater, thermostat and 
point aaa ae aa ... 10 10 
30. Gas carcassing, etc. Pe es 
6. Single fuel store ee 
47. Towel rail ... . 10 10 
Estimated total cost £167 0 





It will be noted that the costs of the 
‘conventional installations’ given in Table 2 
range from £167-£268. They are approxi- 
mately 10-15 per cent of the total cost of a 
normal low-cost house. The general order 
and extent of these costs is probably not 
always appreciated, for in bills of quantities, 
and by normal methods of pricing, parts 
of the total costs are included under 
different trades; for example, the work on 
chimney breasts and flues is incorporated 
in bills for excavator, concretor, brick- 
layer, plasterer, plumber, etc. 


Specialist Installations 


The costs of the ‘specialist installations’ 
given in Table 3 are derived from tenders 
received from suitable firms, as such work 
is normally outside the province of 
builders’ estimating and sufficient suitable 
examples do not exist in practice to provide 
actual costs from completed houses. To 
obtain a common basis for these tenders 
and for the estimated costs of the ‘con- 
ventional installations,’ the same house 
design was used throughout, the specialist 
firms being invited to submit the tenders 
for an assumed contract of the size and in 
the locality already described. The cost 
of builders’ work for each scheme was 
assessed, and added to the tender. 

One difficulty in attempting to compare 
the costs of ‘specialist’ and ‘conventional’ 
installations is that the heat services which 
they provide are not necessarily equal. 
With specialist installations, e.g. those 
using radiators, skirting units, warm air, 
floor, and ceiling heating panels, there is a 
tendency to regard them as whole-house- 
heating schemes: and therefore to include 
bedroom heating. As a basis for design 
the specialist installations were required to 
provide 65 deg. F. in the living-room, 
60 deg. F. in the kitchen, and 55 deg. F. in 
the hall and bedrooms when the outside 
temperature is 30 deg. F.; in addition they 
were to be able to heat a 30 gal. domestic 
hot-water cylinder and a towel rail in the 
bathroom. This design standard is a 
generally acceptable one when whole- 
house heating is required although it is 
not essential for specialist installations to 
be designed to this standard. With some 
of the systems shown in Table 3, therefore, 
an alternative has also been given, either 
because it is appropriate to the system or 
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TABLE 1.— ESTIMATED COSTS OF ITEMS IN ‘ CONVENTIONAL INSTALLATIONS ’? FOR TWO-STOREYED HOUSES, INCLUDIN 
COSTS OF BUILDERS’ WORK, APPLIANCES, ETC. . 
(The purchase prices to the builder of selected appliances, fittings, etc., are shown in parentheses). 
Chimneys, flues, fuel stores -i i i ipoi = 
pac Wa ae eS ae gd 35. Multipoint gas water heater (£32 | 
No. Description £s. d fivingsoom aad d i. hot wade areas ae Nor 
1. Internal chimney breast and single- ame tiled Peer reer - tiring Bi mee cioraparne —_ 
flue stack (including founda- (£5 16s. 1d.) aga ~dngaie 20 es ae — 
tions) for living-room fire ; in 18. 16-in. open fire with back boil ae wr a ae | 
ee Soe oe dae teow pes nition (£13 ac a oiler is intended for an auxiliary or 2 
and set in plaster, stack in facing pret d d cae ee po slo apy; eg ; 
bricks, lead flashings and apron, ane pee plea prepare hay servegn—see sae Siew BR) 47 10 0 4 
‘ chimney cap 28 10 O tiled surround and hearth 36. Multipoint gas water heater (£32 , 
2. Single flue and stack (including (£5 16s. Id.) ... 2510 0 2s. 8d.), vent, cold-water storage 
foundations) for domestic boiler 19. 16-in. open fire with back boiler cistern and ball valve, cold feed, ; 
in kitchen ; in common brick- and gas ignition (£15 16s. 6d.) nas See ane ee te eee, ‘ 
work, rendered and set in plaster, for living-room and domestic valves, and connection to gas 8 
stack in facing bricks, lead flash- hot water and three radiators point. [This item is intended for 9 
ingsandapron,chimneycap ... 18 10 0 tiled surround and hearth the gate Commaeiee water heating 
3. As item 2, but flue corbelled out Gmii).. . .. 20 0 a een oe — it 
Pete ir a 37. Gas couvector be wicks 
: r leve te 
4. Chimney breast and double-flue Stoves and surrounds . nore ee ake nd 
stack (including foundations) for 20. Openable stove (£19 Is. 6d.) for conection ta gus 90 — | 
living-room fire and domestic living-room, tiled surround and 3 eo -— | 
boiler ; in common brickwork hearth (£5 16s. 1d.) 33 0 © | 38: Gas back-boiler unit (£2 16s. Sd. ) 15 
rendered and set in plaster, stack 21. Openable stove with back boiler ee ee ae 4 
in facing bricks, lead flashings (£22 5s. 9d.) for living-room and a : 310 0 . 
and apron, chimney cap 38 0 0 domestic hot water, tiled hearth E ; ‘ 
5. Additional cost to items 2, 3 or 4 A and surround (£5 16s. 1d.) 36 10 0 ner ae 9 
for lining domestic-boiler_ flue 22) Openable stove with back boiler 39. 13-amp. electric point, on ring 
with glazed pipes and providing (£28 16s. 6d.) for living-room main system, with outlet socket 
drip tray ... im os er ig and domestic hot water and one and plug (assuming approxi- 
6. Fuel store, 4 ft 5 af. < Tit. high, Gs te _ and sur- Ss mately 10 points per house) 3 00 amounts t< 
with concrete slab, 44 in. com- eas 0 0 | 40. 2-kW electri el fire i 
mon brickwork, concrete roof, 23. Openable stove with back boiler 4s. Popa a aa a 
retaining boards and door (based (£28 12s.) for living-room and electric point and connection c : oe 
on Coal Utilisation Council’s domestic hot water and two same 91 toe, Ee ¢ 
designs) .. 18 0 0 radiators, tiled hearth and sur- _3-kW im he ats of interest 1 
7. Double fuel store, “with two com- round (£5 16s. Id)... -. 44 0 0 gpenwee gr with ther ional i 
idan ye 24, Closed stove (£16 15s. 34.) for mostatic control (£5 18s. 2d.), ventiona Ir 
paper pee ob eh —s living-room, tiled hearth and electric point and connection to open fire, i 
8. Precast concrete single flue for surround (£5 16s. Id.) . 30 0 0 oe - uss . Oa © 
ons fire i Weine-sooms, with coa- 42. 14-gallon, 750W electric sink ample No. | 
crete terminal and _flashings Independent boilers Se ee ee ee ee 
above = roof 11 O © | 25. Independent boiler (12,000 Btu.) tric point and connection to same This Digs 
9. As item 8 but for gas fire in bed- (£10 12s. 9d.) and smoke pipe for ‘ nee "a supply 19 00 the many fa 
iat — = 9 0 0 kitchen and domestic hot water 17 0 © | 43. Electric under - drainage - board of heati 
e two gas-fire flues in items 8 26. Independent boiler (15,000 Btu.) water heater (£38 Os. 10d.), cold ae 
and 9 combined into one stack... 19 0 O (£12 19s. 3d.) and smoke pipe feed, expansion pipe, hot and factors, only 
aii dalieianbaiabiiaiens faesisichen lend wdomesto Got cold feed pipes and fittings, cold- with any ac 
11. Galvanised cold- -water storage tank water and one radiator 19 10 0 Se ee amenities th 
and ball valve 125 ttn, 30, 35 27. Independent boiler (18, 000 Btu. ) valve, electric point and connec- 
gal. copper direct cylinder (£14 12s.) and smoke pipe for — a : 
£9 17s. 8d.), insulating jacket kitchen and domestic hot water 44. Electrically-heated subs airer (£7 
(£3 16s. 6d.), copper flow and PO chin iti ac 2 2110 0 Is. 3d.), electric point and con- —* 
return pipes, cold feed to eylin- 4 go ena eis 156. 000 Buu. nection to same ... if ... I1 10 0 — STOREYED 
er, hot and co raw-off pipes x as 
to fittings. (Connecting flow and smoke pipe ‘ea rand ire Miscellaneous — 
return pipes to the boiler are in- estic hot water and three 45. Solid-fuel cooker with boiler for 
cluded in this item but not in the radiators “ 26 10 0 domestic hot water (£34 6s. 4d.) 51 0 0 fF!) Hot-water 
mens Galen) an a Free-standing open fire 46. Back-to-back grate with boiler for ary 
12, Additional cost to item 11 for sub. 29. Free-standing open fire (£10 12s. domestic hot water (£36 IIs. 5d.), radiators 
italian for the dinect, 0 2-anl. 9d.) for living-room, tiled sur- tile surround and hearth (£5 16s. ternal 
at aa cae round and hearth (£5 16s. Id.).... 23 0 0 es 57098 pipe runs 
(£11 13s. 7d.) and combined 47. 30 in. 36 in. chromiua ‘plated OR with se 
primary feed and naman Gas appliances and carcassing comeed tout sae ey 0) Hot-water 
pipe in copper 5 0 0 | 30. Gas carcassing to five or more connected to hot-water circula- coupled) 
Radiators points (the charge by a Gas —_ on =e « EY solid-fuel 
13. 30 in. * 16 in. wall panel radiator Board assumed to be £6 inclusive tl 
(£1 17s. 6d.) of approx. 8 sq. ft. of 30 ft. length of service pipe Notes.—(i) In the heating installations given it hospital | 
: q g 
heating surface in kitchen valve, from the footway) : 710 0 | Tables 2 and 3, the cost of providing cooking nal wal 
brackets, copper feed pipes and 31. Gas fire (£12 18s. 5d.) for living- facilities is not included. Items 45 and 46 abow (shelves | 
fittings 610 0 room, tiled surround and hearth include for cooking, and a suitable allowance cluded 
14. hin < thin: wall panel ‘sidllintane (£5) and connection to gas point 22 10 0 | should therefore be made in using either of these OR with ser 
(21 i7s. Gd.) in hall. valve, 32. Wall panel gas fire (£8 Os. 11d.) for items. A reasonable cost for the provision and B) Hot-water : 
brackets, copper feed pipes and — and connection to gas — of a gas or an electric cooker 8 od 
ae, Se PRS Ree ee 5-£40 or 
15. 32 in. x 30 in. floor radiator (£4 33. Gas sink heater (£12 8s.) inciuding (ii) The heat output given above for indepet- (£43) ; 
12s. 2d.) of approx. 20 sq. ft. connections to gas point and dent boilers is the rated output at 6,000 Btu.h circulatin 
heating surface in bedroom, water supply... 16 10 0 | per sq. ft. of boiler heating surface. The ‘catalogue allowance 
valve, copper feed pipes and | 34. Gas water-storage heater, under- rated output’ is based on 10,000 or 11,000 Btu.) mal ski 
fittings ... ... .. .. 1010 0 draining - board type (£32 per sq. ft. OR with sen 
esontnaiinaiiats | 14s. 4d.), cold feed, expansion (iii) In the items above dealing with stoves and ) Hot-water ¢ 
age ds Sat: pipe, hot and cold feeds to free-standing fires, tile surrounds and chimne! ing panels \ 
. 16-in. open fire with gas ignition fittings, cold - water y b solid-fuel 
ak ice ter Mlaeonen died | | Sy : ate storage reasts, as used for normal open fires, have beet £45 eI 
poten Met Pitney: 97 My - | cistern and ball valve, connec- assumed. Suitable recesses or other settings may be (£45) ; 
‘ s. Id.) 10 O tions to gas point ; 64 0 O ! designed for these appliances. yo pi 
a itchen 
tii en ; ; : floor 
ee ee to the cost if tank and enclosure, gas carcassing, electric It will be noted that the costs of tle allowance 
~ pl gghes —_ s are not included. wiring, builders’ work and attendance for specialist installations with sold fuel rang special 
he os a ae a: S Lie in this Table cutting and chasing, painting of radiators from £360 to £465; the provision of oll onc 
ri aie dati nod — tank, cop- and pipes, lagging to hot-water cylinder firing results in an extra cost of £165, the povapell 
tie ee te — rail, immersion and pipes, etc. No addition has been range then being £525 to £630. The us in hall 
ae oo ator a No. 7), hot made in these installations for gas,’electric of more expensive boilers will increase | [Note—Desi 
eran nig nag ie e fittings and or open fires; neither has edge insulation these costs. The omission of heating hall 60 do * 
pie oe -_s, or flow and return been included for the embedded floor- units in the bedrooms will provide ¢)() Hot- mener h 
s, , single fuel store, 600 gal. oil heating schemes (Nos. 6 and 8). reduction which, for installation No. 6 0 pe as (4 
and special 
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TABLE 2.—EXAMPLES AND ESTIMATED COSTS OF COMBINATIONS OF HEATING 
APPLIANCE FOR ‘CONVENTIONAL INSTALLATIONS’ IN TWO-STOREY HOUSES 
— | ] ] 
Example ss, , | | Estimated 
No. Living room Hall Kitchen | Bedroom 1 Bedroom 2 Bedroom 3 Summer water-heating Cylinder Cost (£) 
— ho TEESE Oa IER AR WREST OS oO OLS Shae RE ae SS 
1 | Open fire, gas ignition. Nil. Independent | Elec. panel fire Elec. panel fire Elec. point Elec. immersion heater Direct 204 
oiler 
2 (ae ” is | pe | Gas panel fire Gas panel fire a Gas multipoint heater + 261 
3 Free-standing open fire, is + | Elec. panel fire Elec. panel fire ma Elec. immersion heater ss 211 
gas ignition. 
4 1 . oy Gas panel fire Gas panel fire aa Gas multipoint heater = 268 
5 | Open fire, back boiler, gas - Nil Elec. panel fire Elec. panel fire Elec. immersion heater re 167 
ignition, | 
6 | ”» % * | Gas panel fire Gas panel fire pa Gas multipoint heater a 224 
1 Openable stove, back - | Elec. panel fire Elec. panel fire a | Elec. immersion heater ‘ 176 
oiler 
8 | ”, os | a | Gas panel fire Gas panel fire Gas multipoint heater oa 240 
9 | Open fire, back boiler, gas = | Radiator | Elec. panel fire Elec. panel fire Elec. immersion heater Indirect 184 
ignition. | 
10 ee Radiator | A ” i 191 
il os | BN | Radiator * ‘i Fe 195 
12 | Openable stove back | Nil | Elec. panel fire _ 53 ‘ me 195 
oiler | | | 
13 | , ee | Radiator | - a | te = 202 
14 | Open fire, gas ignition. | < | Independent % } e 218 
| boiler. | | 
15 Radiator at Pe 221 
16 Paes eee i Radiator . os 227 
17 Free-standing open fire, | | | Elec. panel fire Elec. panel fire | 226 
gas ignition. } | 
18 ”» | | Radiator | ss | 229 
19 | | s Radiator 235 











| 


tions. 


ample No. 19, Table 2) is £235. 


of heating installation. 


amounts to £60. The capital cost for 
dectric embedded floor heating at £300 
is the cheapest of the specialist installa- 
In comparing the two groups it is 
of interest to note that the cost of’a con- 
ventional installation with a free-standing 
open fire, independent boiler, three small 
radiators and an immersion heater (Ex- 


This Digest has dealt with only one of 
the many factors that will affect the choice 
Of the other 
factors, only the fuel costs can be assessed 
with any accuracy in terms of costs. 
amenities that the system is required to 


The 


provide and convenience in operation may 
sometimes be the overriding factors. 
Whether the decision on the system to be 
adopted depends on the initial cost that 
can be afforded or on the desired amenities 
and ease of working, the capital costs must 
be estimated. The figures given for the 
conventional and specialist installations 
will enable a reasonably fair comparison 
to be made. 


The BRS have also issued Building 
Research Station Digest No. 94, ‘Domestic 
Heating—Estimation of Seasonal Heat 
Requirements and Fuel Consumption in 
Houses’ (HMSO, price 3d.). 





solid-fuel boiler and regulator 
(£43) ; 
radiators below windows on ex- 
ternal walls to both floors ; 
pipe runs exposed in rooms re 
OR with semi-automatic oil burner 
() Hot-water radiator system (close- 
coupled) with : 
solid-fuel boiler and regulator 
(£43) ; 
hospital type radiators on inter- 
nal walls to both floors 
(shelves over radiators not in- 
cluded) 
OR with semi-automatic oil burner 
(3) Hot-water skirting heating panels 
(to both floors) with : 
solid-fuel boiler and regulator 
(£43) ; 
circulating pump (£35) ; 
allowance for variation to nor- 
mal skirting work. 
OR with semi-automatic oil burner 
(4) Hot-water embedded ceiling heat- 
ing panels with : 
— boiler and regulator 
5) 
ceiling panels in living-room, 
kitchen and landing ; 
floor panel in hall ; 
allowances for pugging and 
special plastering to panels, 
insulation above ceiling 
panels, strengthening ceiling 
Joists near panels, extra screed 
in hall 
[Note—Design temperature for 
bedrooms is 50 deg. F., and for the 
hall 60 deg. F. in lieu of 55 deg. F.] 
Hot-water hollow-ceiling heating 
panels, as (4) but without pugging 
and special plastering | 


(5) 





TABLE 3 — ESTIMATED COSTS OF 
STOREYED HOUSES, INCLUDING COSTS OF BUILDERS’ WORK, APPLIANCES. ETC. 
(The purchase prices to the specialist of selected boilers, etc., are shown in parentheses.) 


£ 


(l) Hot-water radiator system with :—. 


385 


360 


465 


395 


* SPECIALIST 


550 


ss 


630 





INSTALLATIONS’ FOR TWO- 


£ £ 
(6) Hot-water embedded floor-heating 

panels with : 

"a Solid-fuel boiler and regula- 
tor (£45) ; 
circulating pump 
blender (£25) ; 
3-in. soft copper tube em- 
bedded in ground floor ; 
radiators to first floor ; 
allowance for extra thickness 

of ground-floor screed .. 

(b) As (a) but without radiators 
on first floor and with 
smaller boiler (£36) ... ane 

[Note—The design temperature 

of 55 deg. F. in bedrooms will not 

be achieved in (5).] 

(7) Ducted warm air with :— 

solid-fuel heat unit ; 

gas circulator ; 

ducts in ground and first floor . 420 

OR with oil-fired heat unit wa 555 
OR with gas-fired heat unit and 
electric immersion heater.. 

[Note—For the three installa- 

tions in (7), the design temperature 

is 70 deg. F. throughout the whole 
house.] 

(8) Electric embedded floor heating 
with : 

(a) Electric cable in housing 
tubes in ground and first 
floors ; 
extra thickness of ground- 

floor screed ; 
insulation below 
first-floor 

(b) As (a) but without _ first- 

floor cables ig 
[Note—The design temperature 
of 55 deg. F. in bedrooms will not 
be achieved in (5).] 


(£35) ; 


460 


400 


cables in 


190 


TOWN PLANNING 
DECISIONS 


Coventry City Council Lose Two 
Appeals 


YOVENTRY City Council have lost two 
‘planning appeals. The Minister of Hous- 
ing and Local Government has discharged a 
condition attached by the Council to the 
erection of a building for silk screen printing 
and the erection of a storage building on 
the land at Swan-lane, Coventry, by Mills 
and Rockleys, Ltd., of Coventry. The con- 
dition required that the buildings should be 
removed not later than February, 1960, since 
the jand forms part of a larger area alloca- 
ted for private playing fields under the 
redevelopment plan for the city. 


It was stated on behalf of the appellants 
that the buildings were required by them 
and an associated company, both of whom 
had to find premises in Coventry and 
wanted permanent buildings on the appeal 
site. 

The Minister, in stating his decision, said 
that he had come to the conclusion that in 
all circumstances it would be unreasonable 
to limit the planning permissions in question 
to any period. 

The Minister of Housing and Local Gov- 
ernment has also upheld an appeal made by 
E. K. Youell and Son, Ltd., Coventry, 
against the City Council’s refusal to allow 
them to erect a petrol-filling station and a 
three-storey block of shops, offices and flats 
at the junction of Torcross-avenue and 
Sewall-highway. 

On behalf of the appellants it was stated 
that the proposed development would not 
seriously affect residential amenities, and 
Was a proper and necessary form of devolop- 
ment in the shopping area at the cross- 
roads. 


The appeal is allowed on condition that 
the means of access, layout and design 
should meet the approval of the local! plan- 
ning authority or, in default, of the Minister. 

An alternative appeal by the same firm 
against the council’s refusal to allow a 
garage and petrol-filling station on the north 
side of Sewall-highway has been dismissed. 
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‘An Educationist Looks at Town and Country Planning’ 
MR. JACK LONGLAND’S ADDRESS TO THE TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE 


WARM tribute to the high architec- 

tural standards of Britain’s new 
schools was paid by Mr. JACK LONGLAND 
(Director of Education for Derbyshire), 
when he addressed the Town Planning 
Institute, at the Livingstone Hall, West- 
minster, on December 6. 

In the course of a paper on ‘ An Edu- 
cationist Looks at Town and Country 
Planning, Mr. Longland said that time 
was, very few years ago, when the 
schools in our national system of 
education might doubtfully be supposed 
to answer reasonably the narrow pur- 
poses for which they were built. 

‘I think, continued Mr. Longland, * we 
have learnt a lot since then. Partly for 
reasons of economy and partly for better 
reasons, we have had to think again from 
first principles what a particular school 
is for, and what children and teachers 
in it might want to do and might be per- 
suaded to do by the steady pressure of 
good planning. 


Local Government Recruitment 


‘This re-thinking has _ fortunately 
coincided with the recruitment into local 
government architects’ offices of teams of 
intelligent young architects who before 
the war would surely have gone into 
private practice. These young architects, 
working in conjunction with their plan- 
ning and educational colleagues are, I 
believe, producing the most well-planned 
and at the same time the most exciting 
and distinguished public buildings that 
have appeared for many years, and doing 
it inside the strict limitations of stringent 
cost formulas, prefabricated components, 
and the cantankerous criticism of edu- 
cation officers.’ 

Mr. Longland thought it was perhaps 
good for an artist’s soul to work inside 
a difficult set of disciplines, and these 
young architects had in his view trans- 
formed our visual landscape and taught 
us to use our eyes again. He believed it 
was time now for public authorities and 
businesses providing other services. fire 
stations and police stations and electricity 
stations, and shops and offices and banks, 
yes, and housing estates, too, to take note 
and learn from what the school archi- 
tects had been doing. 

If they as planners—and he said this 
with great respect—would help to open 
the eyes of their masters to what had been 
happening in the field of school architec- 
ture, they could, he thought, come nearer 
to closing the gap between vision and 


reality, between Plan and _ actual 
Development. 
Mr. Longland thought the idea of 


Town and Country Planning, properly 
presented, was of a quality to catch the 
enthusiasm of any keen teacher, but he 
wondered whether they always presented 
that idea in terms that were infectious 
and not repellent. He was inclined to 
think that they should approach the 
children, and to some extent their teachers 
with quite a simple chain of ideas in 
mind. 

It should be something like ‘This is 
dreadful: it is all our faults: it can be 


cured: here is what we must do.’ We 
must arouse feelings of discontent as well 
as of sharing the blame. And here, the 
children with their now wide eyes, should 
be more than half on our side already. 
Children learn very easily to care for 
natural beauty, and from that to try to 
prevent its despoilment. It was a little 
harder to teach them to distinguish be- 
tween man-made squalor and man-made 
glory, and to want passionately to 
cherish and promote this glory, but it 
could be done. And if they cared 
enough, they would want to learn, learn 
how to recognise the more complex kinds 
of man-made beauty. 

The teacher, in turn, would need to be 
persuaded that, in a world of unfulfilled 
plans and forgotten promises, there was 
a realistic hope that their planning prin- 
ciples could be put into effect, and in the 
end transform their visual world. 

Earlier in his paper Mr. Longland de- 
clared that the planning officer, architect 
and even the education officer were all 
involved in a social and economic change 
which had given to government and 
public authorities not only power but an 
increased control of significant and 
widespread action. : 

In his own field not so very long ago 
the only schools were private schools, 
whereas now it is said, with some justifi- 
cation as well as pride, that the Battle 
of Britain was won on the playing fields 
of the grammar schools of England. 
So too with the architect. Yet, 
if they went far enough back in archi- 
tectural history, the public authority as 
patron appeared normal. After all, the 
Parthenon was built and paid for by a 
County Borough Council, and cathedrals 
and monasteries for an institution which 
was pretty well as much a nationalised 
industry as the National Coal Board. 

The recent shift in the balance of 
power and in the source of the architect's 
payroll towards the public authority was 
teaching them again what they were in 
danger of forgetting. That was that it 
was the architect’s role to create their 
visible fabricated landscape, and thereby 
to train and reform their visual habits. 


Opportunity for Composition 


This, in turn implied, in their cities and 
towns at least, the opportunity for large- 
scale composition such as only public 
bodies and national concerns could now 
finance, and which could be seen already, 
if somewhat timidly and very much on 
the ‘never-never-plan, in the satellite 
New Towns. But as and when this change 
did take effect, what a transformation of 
their own planning hopes and often nega- 
tive planning duties could be expected! 

It would mean the chance to break 
away from the dismal record of nearly 
all public and official architecture of the 
last 100 years: to learn that English 
municipal style, or Bank architecture, or 
London office blocks need not be synony- 
mous with dullness or pretentiousness or 
meanness of heart and of purse; that 
public architecture here as well might be 
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as fitting and imaginative and as goog. 
mannered as the UNO building or th 
glass-walled Bank or the Rockefelle 
Centre in New_York, or  Professo 
Matthew's New Zealand building which 
London’s myopic experts were so bysjj 
trying to turn down at the moment, 
Discussion 

PROFESSOR J. S. ALLEN (Professor of 
Town and Country Planning at Durham 
University), proposing a vote of thank; 
to Mr. Longland, said as planners they 
often became so involved in the prepyr. 
ation of plans that they very often forgot 
the real reason why such things q 
development plans were prepared. Mr 
Longland had taken them back to the 
early pioneering days of planning whe 
they recognised that the main functio 
of planning was to stimulate publi 
interest in what planning was. He wa 
delighted to hear Mr. Longland make the 
point that the architecture of school 
buildings was designed to create the Tight 
environment because that was an objeo. 
tive with which planning was very much 
concerned. 

Planning, Professor Allen thought, had 
an important part to play in creating the 
right ideas about beauty. In_thinkigg 
of the future, they must do their par 
effectively in creating a population which 
on maturity would really feel as strongly 
as planners felt about ugliness and bal 
development so that in 20 years hence 
they would not find people unperturbed 
by bad development as so many of thei 
generation felt today. 

Mr. J. G. JEFFERSON (County Plannin 
Officer for West Sussex), seconding the 
vote of thanks, thought that the mor 
they considered the problems involved it 
their efforts, the more they came to th 
conclusion that the real trouble, in fat 
the root of the trouble, was that the ma 
in the street did not find anything ver 
wrong with subtopia. This made thing 
more difficult for those who were on the 
side of the angels. If the man in th 
street liked such things as leaded light 
and certain types of roofs and did n0 
like the appearance of the Festival Hil 
or the new schools in Derbyshire, it wi 
very difficult to convince him that th 
former were really bad and _ the latte 
were good. 

Mr. Jefferson thought it might be tn 
however, that the young people ti 
Denmark and Holland had a mut 
keener appreciation of the aesthett 
values than they had in this country. It 
felt that the new environment which tit 
new schools were providing for tt 
youngsters would have an_ imporlat 
effect in creating a different outlook # 
people who would form the _plannilj 
committees of the future. 

Mr. L. B. GINSBURG made the pol 
that the presentation of planning in lt 
way it should be done was a rf 
relations job, which should be cart 
out with all the techniques required 
demonstrate such a machine to & 
public. 
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so0IL MECHANICS AS AN AID TO TENDERING 
Strengthening a Valley Floor to Support an Earth-Fill Dam 


A CONTRACT at present being carried 
out in Yorkshire affords a good 
aample of the way in which the imagina- 
tive use by a contractor of soil mechanics 
jdvice may be instrumental in over- 
coming a construction problem posed by 
the design engineer. 

The Tees Valley Water Board have 
yader construction at Selset an earth-fill 
dam With 4 concrete cut-off and central 

ddle-clay wall which, when completed, 
will be 3,200 ft. long, 130 ft. high, and 
will comprise over 2m. cu. yards of earth 
fl. The engineers to the Board are 
Messrs. Edward Sandeman, Kennard & 
Partners, and the main contractor is 
Balfour, Beatty & Co., Ltd. 

Part of the valley floor which will lie 
under the dam consists of hard boulder 
cay surmounted by fifteen to twenty feet 
of soft boulder clay, which is again over- 
lain by seven to ten feet of alluvial 
gravel. The wet boulder clay in its 
present state would be incapable of 
supporting the dam. The engineers 
therefore resolved the problem into a 
choice between two expedients:— 

(a) to remove all the soft boulder 
clay and gravel and to replace it by 
selected material, or 

(b) to consolidate and strengthen the 
clay by squeezing the surplus water 
from it under controlled loading from 
the dam construction. 

Of these, the engineers preferred the 
latter solution since not only was it the 
cheaper but it also saved some 12 months 
of construction time. The engineers 
accordingly, on the advice of Professor 
Skempton and Dr. Bishop, adopted a 
system of vertical sand drains which are 
discussed below. 

The effect of the superficial load caused 
by the earth-fill forming the dam will be 
to squeeze the water out of the wet 
boulder clay, thereby rendering it 





strong enough to support the dam. How- 
ever, the rate of increase of strength in 
the clay will be dependent on its rate of 
consolidation, and this rate is_ itself 
dependent on two factors; the rate of 
placing of the fill, and the length of the 
escape path for the water in the clay. 
Unless the former is to be so slow as 
to render the construction of the dam 
economically unacceptable, some means 
must be found to shorten the latter, and 
the method adopted by the engineers 
comprised the installation of sand wells 
running vertically from the bottom of 
the soft boulder clay to the surface of 
the gravel overburden. To ensure that 





Thickened heavy duty pile shoes 


the water forced to the surface is free to 
escape, a 12 in. thick layer of rubble is 
then to be placed on top of the gravel. 
The wells are 18 in. in diameter on a 
10 ft. sq. grid, unlined, and filled with 
1 in. diameter crushed whinstone. The 
longest release path for any water in the 
clay will therefore be the distance to 
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Pile shoe, with packing, set in ground 
ready to receive the casing and mandrel 


the nearest well (about 7 ft.). It will then 
rise up the well and flow out through the 
gravel or rubble. In the absence of 
wells, some water would have to travel 
through the wet clay for the full distance 
from just above the hard clay at least to 
the underside of the gravel. Once sand 
wells are installed, however, the time 
required for the passage of this water 
and, therefore, for consolidation is 
greatly reduced. 

The installation of the sand wells has 
been sub-let by the main contractor and 
tenders were invited from a number of 
specialist drilling and_ piling firms, and 
others. It is understood that the factors 
which were uppermost in the minds of 
those invited to tender were the problem 
of sinking wells in material containing 
boulders possibly up to two cubic yards 
in volume, and the difficulty of dealing 
with running sand which was known +to 
exist in the gravel and the soft clay. 

All the drilling tenders were ruled out 
on account of the length of time required 
to sink the wells by this method and the 
only contractor who submitted a tender 
meriting serious consideration had 
sought the advice of his own soil 





Left: Filling casing with sand, on left, and assembly being driven, on the right; in between is a casing waiting to be filled with 


sand, Right: Extracting the casing 
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mechanics department who, after con- 
sultation with Dr. A. W. Bishop of the 
City and Guilds Engineering College, 
was reasonably confident that, using 
standard Vibro-pile equipment with a 
thickened shoe, little or no difficulty 
would be experienced. This opinion was 
backed by calculations based on the 
known shear strength of the wet boulder 
clay which showed that boulders 
encountered by the shoe would be pushed 
out of the way. It was also known that 
the overlying gravel was loose and that, 
although it contained boulders, it would, 
therefore, offer little resistance to 
penetration. (N.B. The Vibro-pile is a 
cast-in-situ pile formed by driving a steel 
tube fitted with a loose cast-iron shoe. 
Normally, concrete is poured into the 
tube after driving and the tube is then 
withdrawn leaving the concrete and the 
shoe behind.) 

The sand drain sub-contract is about 
90 per cent. complete, and well ahead of 
schedule. For normal depths of clay, a 
30 ft. long, 18 in. diameter steel casing 
is slipped over a mandrel of the same 
length. This assembly is placed on the 
shoe and the top of the mandrel is 
fastened in the leads of a 65 ft. portable 
piling rig and driven with a two-and-a- 
half ton drop hammer to the set which 


indicates that the shoe has reached the 
hard clay. The mandrel is then with- 
drawn, the casing is filled with crushed 
whinstone to ground level, and the casing 
is withdrawn by a steam extractor on 
a 38RB crane. This leaves the shoe at 
the bottom of the well and a column of 
crushed whinstone above it. The casing, 
which traverses the whole of the gravel 
layer and penetrates the soft clay, pre- 
vents any running sand from entering 
the well, and it has in fact been found 
that where a well is required to be deeper 
than 30 ft. a 45 ft. mandrel can be driven 
on down to the required depth through 
the 30 ft. casing, no casing being required 
once the well is through the upper layers. 
The presence of boulders has caused no 
difficulty whatever. 

This sub-contract affords an example 
of the way in which a ‘soil mechanics 
approach’ at the tender stage has served 
two useful purposes. It has enabled the 
engineer to adopt a less expensive 
method of overcoming the difficulties 
with which he was confronted and it has 
been instrumental in obtaining the sub- 
contract in the face of keen competition. 

The sub-contractor for the sand wells 
at Selset is Richard Costain, Ltd., and 
the piling plant was designed and sup- 
plied by British Steel Piling, Ltd. 





EUROPEAN HOUSING 


New 'Programme of Work for ECE Committee 


4*.ACH of the future sessions of the 
Housing Committee of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe (ECE) will have one main theme 
for discussion. This is one of the im- 
portant decisions taken by the Committee 
at its thirteenth session in Geneva in 
November. The Committee’s early sum- 
mer session of 1957 will be devoted to a 
comprehensive examination of govern- 
ment policies in relation to the indus- 
trialisation of house building. The 
autumn session will discuss systematic- 
ally the main problems of housing 
finance. 

Continuing priority projects of the 
Committee include the annual survey, 
housing problems of less industrialised 
countries, industrialisation of house build- 
ing and collection and publication of 
housing and building statistics. Priority 
projects of an ad hoc nature include 
financing of house building programmes, 
problems of existing stock and utilisation 
of space in current types of dwellings. 

In line with its new future work pro- 
gramme and the concentration of efforts 
on major problems in housing and build- 
ing, the Committee also simplified its 
organisational structure. Two Working 
Parties, one on Development of Housing 
Policies, the other on Cost of Building, 
were abolished. Subjects under study 
by the Working Parties will be con- 
tinued by expert rapporteurs. Other 
miatters dealt with were: 

Slum Clearance-—Among reports dis- 
cussed at the Committee session was one 
dealing with ‘slum clearance,’ a phrase 
the Committee has altered to ‘ clearance 
of dwellings unfit for human habitation.’ 
Principal questions considered related to 


technical and economic criteria for identi- 
fying obsolete dwellings which should be 
removed, the character and magnitude of 
needs, administrative procedures for 
carrying out clearance programmes, and 
public aid, especially for rehousing of 
former tenants. Work in this field is to 
continue with additional rapporteurs. 
Housing Management.—A preliminary 
report on housing management reviewed 
forms of organisation in different housing 
sectors and general aspects of the matters, 
including organisation methods and train- 
ing in housing management. The final 
version of the report will be included in 
Part If of the next Annual Housing 
Survey to be issued in the Spring of 1957. 
Financing of Housing—During the 
session rapporteurs met to consider the 
scope and methods of work in preparing 
for a meeting of experts on the financing 
of housing as requested by the Committee 
following a recommendation on the sub- 
ject made by the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council. The main 
questions to be discussed are differences 
among publicly, semi-publicly and _pri- 
vately financed housing, with the addi- 
tion of the question of the financing of 
community facilities, but subject to modi- 
fication as necessary in the light of fur- 
ther consultations by the rapporteurs. 
Cost of Housing—The, Committee 
examined a draft inquiry on the make-up 
of housing costs prepared by the Secre- 
tariat of the Studies and Applied Re- 
search Section of the International 
Council for Building Research, Studies 
and Documentation (CIB) in consulta- 
tion with delegates of the Committee. 
There was a general feeling that a full 
study of the subject would be useful and 
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should be carried out. The C!B Tappor. 
teur will be joined by rapporieurs from 
Czechoslovakia, Roumania, the Unite 
States and the International Federation 
of Building and Public Works, who, to. 
gether with the ECE Secretariat, ‘will 
collate the information and prepare , 
report. 

As requested by the Committee, the 
rapporteurs and the Secretariat worked 
out the basic lines of an inquiry op 
government technical policies with par. 
ticular reference to reducing the cost of 
building. The Committee endorsed the 
proposed course of action and agreed tha 
the greater part of its session schedule 
for the early summer of 1957 should be 
devoted to a discussion of a Provisional 
report on this subject. 

Technical Co-operation.—After a dis. 
cussion of the development of contacts 
between east and west the Committee fel; 
that since institutes in almost all Euro. 
pean countries are or shortly will become 
members of the CIB, that organisation 
should be supported and strengthened as 
one of the principal all-European instry. 
ments for collaboration in purely techni- 
cal matters. None-the-less, the Com. 
mittee, as an  inter-government body. 
reaffirmed its competence to take up any 
questions in the housing field, whether 
economic, social or technical, which 
have implications for government policy. 
In practice, this means that the conclu. 
sions to be drawn from some of the 
technical inquiries carried out by the CIB 
will require consideration by the Con- 
mittee at an appropriate time. The Con- 
mittee also reaffirmed the importance of 
promoting in various forms the flow of 
information on housing and building on 
an effective reciprocal basis through the 
ECE Housing Committee, the CIB and 
other international specialised organs and 
on a bilateral basis. Interested govern- 
ments are invited to report proposals in 
this respect in writing to the Secretariat, 
Invitations for group visits by partici: 
pants of the Housing Committee were 
received from Czechoslovakia to take 
place in 1958 and Austria in 1957. 

Expert Missions.—The first session of 
the new ad hoc Working Party on Prob 
lems of Housing Development in Les 
Industrialised Countries discussed the 
implementation of the recommendations 
made by the expert housing missions 
which went to Yugoslavia and Turkey it 
the Spring of this year, on behalf of the 
Housing Committee. Neither country 
had a central housing agency or § 
national building research and document 
tation organisation. Now in Turkey legis 
lative bills are being prepared to establish 
such bodies. In Yugoslavia they have 
already been established following the 
recommendations of the expert missions 


Expert rapporteurs will carry 
studies of the housing in areas former) 
covered by working parties of the United 
Nations Economic 
Europe (ECE). The new system of prt 
senting special studies-to the Commilte: 
was decided on at the Committees 
thirteenth session reported above. The 
general areas covered are Developmet! 
of Housing Policies and Cost of Build- 
ing. 
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TECHNICALIA 

Our OWN HoMES THROUGH THE AGES. By 
Peter Moss, Pp. 160. Illustrated (Lon- 

don: George G. Harrap.) Price 15s. 
GTUDYING one’s ancestors and how they 
lived is an intriguing occupation. This 
yook for children has covered Saxon, Nor- 
man, Medieval, Tudor, Restoration late 
Georgian, industrial Victorian, and the mid- 
twentieth century periods and describes at 
least two homes of widely contrasting social 
levels, by a novel way which should be of 
oreat interest to young readers. By the use of 
; fictional plot the exterior and grounds, the 
main rooms, and some of the everyday 
affairs of the. occupants of the house are 
described. Passing reference by the char- 
acters to the contemporary political scene 
will enable children to relate the building to 
its chronological context. Plans for making 
model houses are included, one typical of 
each of the eight periods discussed. The 

book is amply illustrated with sketches. 


Cuest CLINIC DESIGN. Report of the Archi- 
tectural Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
Pp. 108. (London: NAPT.) Price 12s. 6d. 
In 1951 the Architectural Committee of 

the NAPT published * Design for Sanatoria ’ 
and this book is a companion volume. It 
gives by chapters the functions, principles of 
design, planning premises, modifications of 
the standard plan and accommodation in 
chest clinics. In the chapter on accommoda- 
tion each area is well detailed and its func- 
tions are carefully explained. The book then 
goes on to deal with the structure of the 
building, adaptation of existing buildings, 
three modified types of clinic, and special 
considerations for tropical areas. Nine pages 
of plans are given showing lay-outs. While 
this book does not purport to give advice on 
architectural features, it will be useful to 
architects, as it gives in detail the require- 
ments of a chest clinic and how it should be 
laid out. There is a bibliography at the end 
of the book which should be helpful in 
further study. 


ELECTRIC WIRING DIAGRAMS. By G. E. 
Stubbs. (London: E. and F. Spon, Ltd.) 
Second revised edition. Price 4s. 6d. 

Tuis work has been designed as a pocket 
reference book and a ready-to-hand compila- 
tion of diagrams for the professional or 
amateur electrician; giving wiring diagrams 
of practice-proved lighting circuits compre- 
hensively indexed. Diagrams for fluorescent 
lighting, ring circuits, and earth leakage pro- 
tective devices have been included in this 
revised edition which now covers most forms 
of household lighting and heating, making 
this the perfect companion in basic electrical 
wiring. 


1956 HUTCHINS’ PRICED SCHEDULES. By 
Thos. V. Hutchins, FABSS. Pp. 117. 
(London: G. H. Lake and Co. Ltd.) 
Price £3 10s. 

THIs 1s the twelfth edition of this useful 
work and it has been fully revised to include 
the new 1956 rates that have operated since 
April 16, and in addition the author has 
taken the opportunity to add many new 
items and additional data and other informa- 
tion. Details are given regarding area wage 
tates and their adaptation to unit prices, a 
schedule of comparison of costs of labour 
and materials for various years from 1944, 


day work rates, and approximate estimat- 
ing. Priced schedules are included for 
excavator, concretor, drainlayer, brick- 
layer, carpenter, _ plasterer, plumber, 
decorator, sundries, repairs (all trades) and 
public works. Each individual schedule can 
be detached from the cloth board cover, and 
also can be purchased separately. 


CRYSTALLOGRAPHIC DATA FOR THE CALCIUM 
SiticaTes. By L. Heller and H. F. W. 
Taylor. Published by HMSO for DSIR. 
Price 10s. 6d. 

A GREAT DEAL of research has been done 
on the calcium silicates in recent years be- 
cause of their importance in mineralogy and 
in the study of the chemistry of building 
materials as well as in other technical fields. 

Crystallographic data for these com- 
pounds have been collected and are pub- 
lished in this volume. The sources of the 
data are the literature of the subject and 
research work carried out by the authors, 
Dr. L. Heller of the Standards Institution of 
Israel and Dr. H. F. W. Taylor, of the 
Department of Chemistry of the University 
of Aberdeen. The work was done as extra- 
mural research at Birkbeck College. 


FARM BUILDINGS, CONVERSIONS AND IM- 
PROVEMENTS. By W. G. Benoy, ARIBA. 
Pp. 126. Illustrated. (London: Crosby, 
Lockwood and Son.) Price 28s. 

THis book has been designed to show 
farmers, land agents and others concerned 
just how farms can be improved, and thus 
rendered more profitable, by the conversion 
of existing buildings. A number of actual 
schemes are described and illustrated. The 
author covers in turn the various special 
buildings to be found on farms, such as pig 
housing and buildings for livestock. He 
describes the requirements of each type of 
building and then goes on to show with 
photographs and plans how buildings have 
looked before and after a conversion or im- 
provement. This method shows to good ad- 
vantage just how much can ‘be done to a 
seemingly unpromising building. A very use- 
ful book to those interested in agricultural 
architecture, and also those interested in 
conversion and improvement schemes. 


OBITUARY 
Thomas P. W. Young, ARIBA 


WE REGRET to announce the death of Mr. 
Thomas Peach Weir Young, ARIBA, on 
December 25. Mr. Young was elected an 
Associate of the RIBA in 1921. 


Mr. Arthur Wates 


Mr. ARTHUR WaAtES, of Worthing, Sussex, 
died in a Worthing nursing home on Decem- 
ber 26 at the age of 76. He was the victim 
of a motor accident in May, 1952, from 
which he never fully recovered. With his 
brother Edward he was co-founder in 1902 
of the firm of building and civil «ngineering 
contractors which bears his name. 

He was the last survivor of the original 
four Wates brothers who worked in the 
business and founded and financed the 
Arthur Wates Benevolent Trust, which is 
used to help the firm’s employees. 


PERSONAL COLUMN 


Mr. Joun J. Croucn, BA, has been appointed 
a director of G. T. Crouch, Ltd., of Kingston- 
on-Thames, which was founded by his father, 
the late Geoffrey T. Crouch. 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTS 
EXHIBITION 


Preservation Methods 
Demonstrated 


AN exhibition of photographs and objects 
+ illustrating - methods of preserving 
ancient monuments developed by the Minis- 
try of Works during the past 40 years will be 
opened by the Mayor of Southampton, 
Alderman Mrs. K. E. Cawte, JP, in the 
Bargate Guildhall Museum on January 17 
at 3 p.m. With it will be shown exhibits of 
local historical interest provided by South- 
ampton Corporation and arranged by the 
Borough Architect. The organisers of the 
exhibition are the Ministry of Works and 
the Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architec- 
tural Association. 

Among the special techniques. to be 
shawn in the Ministry of Works exhibition 


will be gravity and hand grouting of 
decayed masonry, chemical cleaning of 


stone, and the treatment and restoration of 
decayed timber, plasterwork and wrought 
iron. Structural problems illustrated will 
include the repair and underpinning of Fur- 
ness Abbey transept and the lifting in one 
piece of a Roman tessellated pavement 
weighing three-quarters of a ton. A set of 
Roman masons’ tools from Corbridge with 
their modern counterparts will also be on 
show. 

The exhibition will be open to the public 
free of charge from January 18 to January 
31 (except Sundays) between 10 a.m. and 
12 noon, and 1 and 5 p.m. 


RIBA CRICKET CLUB 
Annual Dinner and AGM 


HE tenth annual dinner of the RIBA 
Cricket Club was held at the Archi- 
tectural Association on November 23. Forty 
members and their guests were present. 
The President, Mr. Peter Adams, was in the 


chair; the guests included Mr. Gontran 
Goulden, President of the Architectural 
Association and _ representatives of the 


Club’s opponents. 

‘The Club, was proposed by Mr. GouL- 
DEN and Mr. ROGER NorTON, captain, 
replied. The toast of the Guests was pro- 
posed by Mr. JoHN SeEwarD and _ the 
response was by Mr. Bos TositTt. 

At the annual general meeting, held be- 
fore the dinner, the following officers were 
elected for 1957: President, P. W. Adams; 
Vice-Presidents, T. E. Scott, CBE, S. B. 
Caulfield, C. D. Spragg, CBE, D. S. Taylor, 
R. R. Fairbairn, MC, B. S. Smyth; Captain, 
C. A. R. Norton; Vice-Captain and Secre- 
tary, D. L. Robinson; Treasurer, J. G. 
Batty; and Ordinary members of Com- 
mittee, G. D. Fyson and R. Case. 

Fixtures for 1957 season are: May 22, 
v. LMBA, 11.30 a.m.; June 12, v. AA, 2.15 
p.m.; June 20, v. Vitruvians, 2.15 p.m.: July 
10, v. Blue Circle. 11.30 a.m.; August 28, v. 
Club Cricket Conference, 11.30 a.m.; 
September 11, v. RICS, 11.30 a.m. 


Communal Garages Planned 

So many people living in Birkenhead 
Corporation houses at the new Woodchurch 
estate now possess cars that the corporation 
is planning to build communal garages at a 
rental of 10s. weekly. 


N 
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PLANT & MATERIALS 





Heater Guard 
(GUARDS are now available for * Night- 
stor’ heaters by General Electric Co., 
Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, WC2. One 
guard is desigaed to fit on the top of both 
the 14-kW Nightstor and 2}-kW Nightstor 
Major. Made of perforated sheet steel and 
finished bronze to match the heaters, the 
guard has two alternative fixing positions. 
The first is for use when the heater is 
against a wall or furniture, and the second 
when the heater is free standing. The guard 
is fixed by a simple clip-on arrangement 
allowing easy removal for cleaning, and is 
so designed that in either position it is not 
possible to place anything on the heater 
itself. The guard measures 30 in. by 15 in. 
by 5 in. deep. 


Convector Fire 

Tire ‘Merton’ convector fire, manufac- 
tured by Hattersley Bros., Queen’s Foundry, 
Swinton, Yorks, has been designed to elimi- 
nate heat wastage and to keep in the room 





‘Merton’ fire by Hattersley Bros. 


as much warm air as possible. It is fitted 
with an adjustable throat restrictor to retain 
heat which would normally be lost up the 
chimney. Convection circulates through 
vents placed in the sides and top. 


Woodworking Machinery 


Profiling machines by Michael Weinig and 
wood-woo] machines by Canali are supplied 
by C. aad A. Simms (Engineers), Ltd., 
of 4 Station-road, Maidstone, Kent, the sole 
agents in the United Kingdom. 


Effluent Barrel Screen 


Industrial Waste Eliminators, Ltd., 7, Old 
Bailey, London, EC4, have added to their 
range of abattoir equipment a_ barrel 
screen for slaughterhouse effluent. This 
‘has been designed for two main reasons 
—firstly, to prevent the discharge of 
waterborne solids into rivers or drains, 


thereby preventing pollution, and secondly, 
to regain valuable by-products for the 
industry. The standard unit consists of a 
barrel screen, 3 ft. diameter by 3 ft. 6 in. 
long, capable of handling 25 gallons of liquid 
effluent per minute, though machines of 
varying capacity are also manufactured. 


Floodlighting Equipment 


New floodlighting equipment has been 
introduced by  Bottogas, Ltd. Cecil 
Chambers, 76-86, Strand, London, WC2. The 
Tilley floodlight, designed for operation on 
Bottogas propane or butane, is rated to pro- 
duce 10,000 mean reflected candle-power. 
It is sturdily constructed and ideal for use 
by contractors on building sites. A strongly 
built tripod stand is also available with tele- 
scopic legs. Another innovation, the Tilley 
Sitelight, is a portable hurricane lamp giving 
a beam of 300 candle-power. 


Coloured Metal Cisterns 


Fordham Pressings, Ltd., Dudley-road, 
Wolverhampton, have introduced new de- 
signs of ‘Cleanline’ Seamless Steel Flush- 
ing Cisterns and to meet the present-day 
demand for colour have so arranged their 
production that three standard vitreous 
colours are now available at no extra charge 
to that of white. The colours standardised 
are light green, primrose and ivory. 


Compression Joint for Polythene 


A new compression fitting known as 
Plastex” has been designed specifically for 
use with normal-gauge Polythene tube to 
BSS 1972 by Compression Joints, Ltd., 
Tyburn-road, Erdington, Birmingham 24. 
The joints are of the instantaneous mechani- 
cal type consisting of three parts; the body 
of the fitting, a compression nut and a patent 
cupped ferrule. 


Electric Paint Scraper 

Known as the ‘ Nu-Rapid,’ this new elec- 
tric paint scraper by Horvell Products, Ltd., 
Red House Industrial Estate, Aldridge, 
Staffs, is claimed to remove any number of 
coats of paint, cellulose, varnish, and so 
on, from either wood or metal, without burn 
marks. Supplied with three yards of three- 
core cable, in the following voltages: 
Rated at 


100/110, 200/220 and 230/250. 
400 watts. 





‘Nu-Rapid’ Paint Scraper 
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Lighting Exhibition 

‘Shop and Display Lighting,’ the ARI 
Lamp and Lighting Company’s new exhibj. 
tion, featuring an extensive new Tange of 
equipment for shop, store and exhibition 
lighting, opened recently in the Mad 
showroom at Crown House, Aldwych, 9, 
December 3. A ‘new’ showroom interig, 





New AE! Diabolo fitting 





fee seres 


One of the new recessed fittings which canbe 
supplied with either A or B type housings 


shown below. Type C is an adjustabt 
mounting for reflector spotlights 








has been created by the designers, Robe! 
Wetmore, MSIA, and Fredereick Dickinso 
MSIA, with the use of an entirely differet! 
ceiling formation and the installation 0 
semi-permanent displays. A false ceilitt 
has been installed throughout the showroot 
with the exception of a central well, the 
bounding fascia of which carries the who 
range of newly introduced lighting fittings 
which total over 120. Maximum flexibilil 
is given throughout the range by the stat 
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dardisation of individual components of 
three main groups of recessed, semi-recessed 
and surface-mounted fittings. Interchange- 
ability to the extent of a choice of six 
different trims available for each fitting has 
enabled the company to produce the 120 
variations. 


Chipboard Range Addition 


The announcement of an additional thick- 
ness of ¢ in. to the Gold Label Weyroc 
Range is made by The Airscrew Co. and 
Jiewood, Ltd., the wood chip board manu- 
facturers, of Weybridge, Surrey. The com- 
pany now provide three thicknesses, the 
others being } in. and j in. 


Radiant Convector Fire 


The ‘ Airdale’ fire, developed by Richard 
Baxendale and Sons, Ltd., of Chorley, 
Lancashire, provides both radiant and con- 
vected heat and is not a permanent fixture. 
It fits into 16 in. and 18 in. fireplaces 20 in. 
to 24 in. high and is available in vitreous 
enamel; black, cream, light or dark fawn 
and Justre finishes in copper, pewter or oid 
silver. The fire includes a reflector plate 
that also acts as a restrictor to the throat; 
expanded metal is used to form the throat. 


New Glue 

A new PVA synthetic resin adhesive mar- 
keted in a plastic flexible bottle has recently 
been announced by LePage’s, Ltd., High- 
street, Beckenham, Kent. Main charac- 
teristics claimed for this glue are quick 
drying, great joint strength, wide range of 
application and ease and cleanliness of use. 


Plastic Cupboard Catch 


The new plastic cupboard catch by Wail 
and Leigh (Thermoplastics), Ltd., of Imperial 
Plastic Works, Mill-street, Darlaston, Wed- 
nesbury, Staffordshire, has been tested to last 
over 30,000 actions. It is gaily coloured, silent, 
tustless and simple to fix. It is known as 
the ‘Snappy Catch.’ 


Reduction in Cost of a 
Laminated Plastic 

Berite, Ltd., Lammas-road, Lea Bridge- 
road, Leyton, London, E10, are pleased to 
announce that owing to improved produc- 
tion methods, since December 1, 1956, 
they are able to make available to the plastic 
market their 1/20th in. decorative melamine 
plastic sheet, formerly known as ‘Berlam,’ 
at prices which are believed to be the lowest 
ever for this type of material. 


IOWER LOADING 
SHOVEL.—The new Chase- 
side Loadmaster ‘800TC’ 
has front wheel drive with 
full power crowd and 
torque conversion, rear- 
wheel power-assisted steer- 
ing, and good visibility 
with the rear position of 
the engine. At the moment 
the torque converter is for 
export only 


RISING SCAFFOLD.— 
The ‘Compit’ Scaffold- 
Jack has been specially 
designed to facilitate re- 
pair and _ maintenance 
work to walls of up to 
30 ft. high. It is claimed 
to eliminate the need for 
tubular scaffolding for 
this type of work and it is 
said to be erected by 
one man in under 30 
minutes. The jacks, 
tested to carry 5 cwt., 
are raised by foot opera- 
tion and lowered by hand. 
For heights exceeding |5 
ft., steel jointing plates 
are used to splice the 
4 in. square timber posts. 
Two sets of this scaffold 
erected side by side can 
cover an area 30 ft. high 
by 36 ft. wide. Introduced 
by Comle y & Pitt, Ltd., 
Pensnett Trading Estate, 
Brierley Hill, Stafford- 
shire 


TRADE NEWS 
Fibre Pipe Demonstration 


THE London Standing Drainage Com- 

mittee attended the works of B. Finch 
and Co., Ltd., Belvedere Works, Barking- 
side, Ilford, Essex, to see a demonstration 
of the laying of Key fibre drain pipes. 
Amongst those attending were the chairman, 
secretary and seven members of the com- 
mittee. B. Finch and Co., Ltd., who are 
the main distributors of Key pitch fibre 
drain pipes for a large area of the country, 
are proposing to hold a further series of 
such visits and tests during the next few 
months. Any interested persons who wish 
to be included are cordially invited to com- 
municate with them. 


Company Acquisition 

Matchett and Martineau, Ltd., Bescot- 
crescent, Walsall, special type hinge makers, 
manufacturing approximately 5,000 different 
patterns, has been acquired by the Willen 
Key and Hardware Co., Ltd.. of Willen 
Hous2, Bath-street, London. EC1. It will 
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continue to function as an entirely separate 
entity. The board has been reconstituted 
and plans are being prepared for a complete 
reorganisation and modernisation of the 
factory, and the addition of a number of 
other lines not hitherto manufactured by 
the company. 


Asbestos Magazine 


The CAC Magazine, Vol. 5, No. 4, pub- 
lished by the Cape Asbestos Co., Ltd., 114 
and 116, Park-street, London, W1, contains, 
apart from the usual domestic news and 
features, an interesting description of the 
building of a small 512 kW power station 
in four months. This was at their Penge 
asbestos mines in the Transvaal. 


Pre-cut Houses, Norway 


Mr. Bjarne Odland is anxious to hear 
from any person or company interested in 
pre-cut houses for use in the United King- 
dom or abroad. ‘ These houses,’ he writes, 
‘are of a new composition of wood and 
aluminium, and are very suitable for export, 
the system making good and cheap homes.’ 
Firms interested should write to Mr. Odland 
at Tolgegt 4, Haugesund, Norway, who will 
send them plans and structural details and 
such further information as may be required. 


Chain Publication 

‘The precision chain, invented by Hans 
Renold, has been recognised for over half 
a century as one of the most efficient and 
adaptable methods of transmitting power by 
mechanical means.’ This is the opening 
paragraph of the new publication illustrat- 
ing, in colour, the highly diversified nature 
of the applications covered by the products 
of Renold Chains, Ltd., Renold House, 
Wythenshawe, Manchester. 
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Structural Design for Ultimate Loads 


SAFETY, STRENGTH AND STABILITY 


From a Correspondent 


N recent years much has been heard 
of methods of structural design 
based on a comparison of the load 
causing failure of a structure with the 
actual load to be carried in service. 
Various names have been given to these 
methods—Ultimate Load Design, Plastic 
Design, Load-factor Design, Limit 
Design—and it may well be asked what 
advantages are to be expected from the 
adoption of these ideas, and are they in 
fact all the same? Are they going to 
result in any saving in cost or in an 
improvement in appearance or perform- 
ance of structures? Certainly they are 
going to be adopted more and more as 
the concepts become familiar. In the 
case of structural steelwork much has 
been done by Professor J. F. Baker and 
his associates at Cambridge not only to 
verify the assumptions on which the 
theories are based but also to evolve 
methods of practical application; and 
the draft of the new Code of Practice for 
reinforced concrete allows designers to 
use one of the methods as an alternative 
to those generally adopted as well as 
introducing simplifications which should 
overcome the reluctance of designers to 
discard established methods. 

Ultimate-strength design does not 
imply collapsing structures nor does 
plastic design imply sagging beams. 
Under working loads the deflection of 
structures designed by these methods are 
still within the limits commonly accepted 
now. The whole purpose of the methods 
is to provide a means of keeping factors 
of safety at a uniform value throughout 
a structure and to avoid making portions 
unnecessarily strong. 

The science of structural engineering 
can be said to have been born with the 
publication in 1678 of Robert Hooke’s 
paper ‘De Potentia Restitutiva.’ This 
paper describes the experiments Hooke 
made and the conclusions he drew from 
them. Hooke’s Law, the basis of the 
theory of elasticity on which practically 
all modern structures are designed, is 
described in the following words: ‘ Take 
a wire string of 20, 30 or 40 feet length, 
and fasten the upper part thereof to a 
nail, and to the other end fasten a scale 
to receive the weights: then with a pair 
of compasses take the distance of the 
bottom of the scale from the ground or 
floor underneath, and set down the said 
distance, then put weights into the said 
scale and measure the several stretchings 
of the said string, and set them down. 
Then compare the several stretchings of 
the said string and it will be found 
that they always bear the same propor- 
tions one to another that the weights do 
that made them.’ 

This linear relationship between load 
and deformation enables fairly simple 
expressions to be obtained for the 
strength of structural members and for 
the magnitude of their deflection under 
load. But it has been known for many 
years that for loads approaching those 





causing failure of a member the defor- 
mation or strain increases at a propor- 
tionately greater rate than does the load. 
This is true of all materials, even for mild 
steel which very nearly approaches a 
truly elastic material. For concrete the 
range in which the stress is directly pro- 
portional to the strain is very small 
indeed. Nevertheless the advantages of 
assuming materials to be truly elastic are 
so great in that it enables fairly simple 
rules to be laid down for design that the 
assumption has been almost universally 


adopted. 
Experience has shown that structures 
so designed are safe and that their 


deflection within the range of working 
loads can be predicted with reasonable 
accuracy. What cannot be calculated by 
the elastic theory is the load causing 
failure of a member and hence the factor 
of safety cannot be accurately assessed. 
Thus, in general, structures are much 
stronger than they need be, with a 
consequent waste of material, but at the 
same time certain parts may deform 
more than is anticipated. 


‘Ultimate-load’ Theories for 
Reinforced Concrete 


The earliest designers of reinforced 
concrete, basing their methods on obser- 
vations of the behaviour of beams under 
load, used empirical expressions based on 
ultimate strength. Unfortunately the 
experimental techniques then available 
prevented their carrying out the 
tests with any great precision, and con- 
sequently they were unable to produce 
any rational methods of design. The 
predisposition of engineers of that time 
in favour of the theory of elasticity, as 
well as the apparently elastic behaviour of 
reinforced concrete under working loads 
led, however, to the widespread adoption 
of arbitrary assumptions regarding the 
relationship between stress and strain in 
concrete. 

Although these assumptions were often 
acknowledged as erroneous by _ those 
suggesting them, they appeared at the 
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time to be justified by their successfyj 
application. Once one has assumed that 
the stress in concrete is directly propor. 
tional to the strain it is possible to build 
up a very plausible theory of reinforced 
concrete design—so plausible in fact that 
it has been generally accepted by engin- 
eers throughout the world. Nevertheless 








while admitting that this convenient 
theory would work in nearly all cases to 
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Fig. 1.—Deformation of concrete under 
direct load 


give a structure that was apparently 
sound, many engineers were convinced 
that its rigid application led to the 
uneconomic use of materials and to con- 
tradictions between the behaviour of a 
structure as predicted by calculations 
and its actual behaviour as observed. 
The bases of the proposed methods of 
design of reinforced concrete are the 
observed values of the deformation of 
steel and concrete under load. That for 
concrete is the most important and may be 
represented graphically as in Fig. 1. If 
part of a beam is bent so that the upper 
part is shortened and the lower part 
lengthened, then the deformation due to 
bending of a small part of the beam may 
be shown as in Fig 2(a); in Figs. 1 and 
2(a) the deformation is represented by 
the strain, that is by the actual deform- 
ation divided by the original length of 
the member. If another diagram is now 
drawn in which the stresses as shown in 
Fig. 1 are plotted against the strains 
shown in Fig. 2(a), then Fig. 2(b) is 
obtained. The part of the beam that is 
of significance is the part in compression, 
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(a) 
Fig. 2.—(a) : Deformation of a beam 





(b) () 


; (b): Stresses due to deformation shown at 


(a) ; (c): Proposed simplification of (b) 
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Ccessfyl Fit may be assumed without appreci- 
ed that #eetror that the concrete below the line 
propor. X in, Fig. 2(a) has cracked due to 
‘© build pinability to resist tension. As the 
nforceq pi is increased the strains increase and 
act that beam will fail when either the steel 


ends without the addition of more 
ds or when the strain in the concrete 
omes sO great that the concrete 
shes. 

In certain conditions it is possible for 
se two conditions to occur at the same 
e: this is frequently called a balanced 
ign. An accurate prediction of the 


’ engin. 
Ttheless 
venient 
>ases to 


re to be done for the rather compli- 
ied curve shown, the method would be 
tedious and lengthy for practical 





it plication. The exponents of the ulti- 
» ute-load methods have _ therefore 
gested the replacement of this actual 


we by one which can be expressed 
uthematically in a simple manner. The 
yjor differences between the various 
eories are largely in the shape of the 
tve that is to be assumed. 

The manner in which these substitute 
tes are Obtained is as follows. For 
rectangular beam, for example, the area 
der the stress distribution curve 
ltiplied by the width of the beam 
presents the total compressive force on 
e beam. The resultant of this force 
ultipled by its distance from the centre 
{ the steel in tension is equal to the 
oment of resistance of the beam. Thus 
» fe same resistance moment will be 
on Of Pitained whatever distribution curve is 
hat for fsumed if the areas under the curves 
2 fe the same and the distances of their 
ntroids from the centre of the steel are 
upper fhe same. Various curves which are 
athematically easy to define have been 
due to uggested; however, considering the wide 
m may fariations in the strength and modulus of 
1 and plasticity of concrete, the one that has 
ted by ound most favour is the rectilinear dis- 
eform- fibution shown at (c) in Fig. 2. This has 
igth of een proposed by several engineers but 
Is NOW fotably by the American consulting 
own in Bngineer, Mr. C. S. Whitney. ; 
brea This extremely simple distribution, 
2(b) is hich has been found to predict the loads 
that is fkusing failure of beams with accuracy 
ession, fs been adopted in the draft of the re- 
sed British Standard Code of Practice 
No. 114, The Structural Use of Rein- 
weed Concrete in Buildings, which is 
mpected to be published this spring. 
the revised code it is permissible to 
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method now in general use. In addition 
0 the method for simple beams the re- 
ised code will, it is expected, also include 
‘method for the design of columns sub- 
lected to combined _ bending 
“mpression. Up to now research on the 
uumate strength of members subjected 
0 shearing forces has not been suffici- 
tntly advanced to allow recommendations 
W be made, and so the resistance to shear 
Sto be calculated as previously even 
then the ultimate-load method for bend- 
ig is used, 

Ultimate -load methods have, in 
ict, been incorporated in British codes 
ince the 1934 DSIR Code, when the con- 
pt Was introduced as the only method 


nat 





for the design of columns subjected to 
compression only. At that time it was not 
possible to make recommendations for 
the design of beams or of columns where 
the direct load is combined with bending 
as occurs in a framed structure. 


Advantages of the Proposed 
Methods 


The advantages of the new methods 
may not be readily apparent; for beams 
with a small amount of reinforcement 
the size of a beam will be slightly reduced 
and the amount of reinforcement will be 
slightly increased. The real advantages 
in economy are marked in the case of 
members reinforced in compression where 
the new method will permit valuable 
reduction in reinforcement. However, 
one of the greatest advantages is in the 
possibility of obtaining a uniform factor 
of safety throughout a structure. In the 
theory of elasticity the sizes of members 
are determined so that under working 
loads the stresses in the steel and concrete 
are proportions of the ultimate strengths 
that experience has shown to. be 
satisfactory. 

The difference between the methods 
lies in the fact that the ratio of the ulti- 
mate stress to the working stress is not 
the same as the ratio of the ultimate 
load to the load for which the structure 
is designed, and hence the factor of safety 
tends to vary between the different parts 
of a structure. This is particularly marked 
in the case of framed structures. Another 
case in point is in the design of slender 
members where the criterion is buckling; 
elastic analyses are rather crude for such 
members, as the stresses are not linearly 
related to the loads. 

Differences Between the 
Proposals 

A word about the terms used in 
describing these new concepts. Ultimate- 
load methods and load-factor design are 
two facets of the same problem. To 
determine the bending moments which 
a member has to resist, the working loads 
are multiplied by various factors depend- 
ing mostly on the nature of the load, 
whether, for example it is dead load or 
live load, static or dynamic, whether it 
is a force due to shrinkage or to change 
in temperature, and to the possibility of 
a particular load being combined with 
other loads. The factor may also vary 
with the nature of the stress and its effect 
on the material under consideration and 
thus to the form of failure that may be 
anticipated. In the case of concrete, 
failure initiated by the concrete leads to 
a sudden breakage with little or no 
warning, whereas failure due primarily 
to the steel occurs after considerable 
deformation has taken place; hence the 
least desirable mode of failure is that due 
to the concrete. This latter considera- 
tion is the one emphasised in the 
proposed British code where a load factor 
of 2 is snecified for the steel and a load 
factor of 3 for the concrete. Thus 
strictly speaking ultimate-load methods 
refer only to the strength of a particular 
cross section while load factors refer to 
the amount by which the working loads 
are increased and thus determine the 
ultimate bending moment a member must 
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be designed to resist. 

Consideration of the _ stress-strain 
diagrams show that the more highly- 
stressed parts of a structure must deform 
more than the less highly-stressed parts. 
For a simple structure such as a freely 
supported beam this does not affect the 
bending moments and shearing forces 
acting on the structure. But in the case 
of continuous beams or framed structures 
the movement of one part affects the 
forces acting on another part. To take 
the case of a continuous beam, the 
bending moments at a support are 
frequently greater than those at midspan 
when calculated by the theory of 
elasticity. However, if the deformation 
at a support is sufficiently great, then the 
part of the beam over a support will act 
in the nature of a hinge and a redistribu- 
tion of forces will take place. If allow- 
ance is made for this ia the design, it 
might for example be possible to use a 
plain rolled steel beam instead of a plated 
beam with a considerable saving in cost 
due to the absence of fabricated work. 
This is the basis of plastic design as 
described by Professor J. F. Baker for 
steel structures. It is also applicable to 
reinforced concrete, as shown by Profes- 
sor A. L. L. Baker, although the greater 
plasticity of steel shows its advantages 
more clearly. The basis of plastic design, 
or limit design, is that collapse will not 
occur before a sufficient number of 
virtual hinges have been formed to 
render the structure unstable. The 
fundamental difference between plastic 
design and ultimate-load design is, there- 
fore, that the former is concerned with 
the action of an entire structure in the 
range of ultimate loads while the latter 
is concerned with the strength of a par- 
ticular member only. Because we are 
concerned mostly with working loads 
only and deflections that are very nearly 
elastic, it is possible to combine ultimate- 
load methods with bending moments and 
shearing forces calculated by the elastic 
theory; this is the approach advocated in 
the draft British code for reinforced 
concrete. The vhenomena of the re- 
distribution of forces due to the deforma- 
tion of the highly-stressed parts have been 
known of for many vears; it is the dif- 
ficulty of determining safe limits for its 
application that prevents its incorporation 
in a code of practice at the moment. Such 
methods have been used successfully in 
reinforced concrete by a few engineers 
in such widely diverse countries as South 
Africa, Brazil and the USSR. With the 
more easily predictable deformation of 
structural steel it is to be exvected that 
these methods will be in general use with 
this material within a few vears. 


Chairman Re-elected 

Mr. G. O. Swayne, OBE, FIOB, was re- 
elected chairman of the board of 
administration of the Southern Counties 
Scholarship and Welfare Fund for Higher 
Education in Building at the board’s recent 
annual meeting. Mr. E. R. Bowyer, JP, was 
re-elected vice-chairman. The board is 
now engaged on devising a scheme and 
Form of Articles to cover ‘ office pupils ’— 
young men who enter builders’ offices direct 
from school and undergo part-time train- 
ing at technical colleges. 
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MONOPOLIES COMMISSION REPORTS 


Standard Metal Windows 
and Doors 


HE Monopolies and Restrictive Prac- 
tices Commission’s report on the 
supply of standard metal windows and 
doors was published by HMSO on 
January 8 (price 5s.). 

The Commission find that the con- 
ditions to which the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Practices (Inquiry and Con- 
trol) Act, 1948, applies prevail for the 
following reasons. First, the members of 
the Metal Window Association, Limited 
(MWA) supplied in the year ended March 
31, 1954, approximately 90 per cent. by 
value of the standard metal windows sup- 
plied in the United Kingdom and they 
Operate a common price system and other 
arrangements which restrict competition. 
Secondly, the Crittall Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., a member of the Association, sup- 
plied approximately 40 per cent. by value 
of the standard metal windows sold in 
the United Kingdom in the same period. 

The Commission’s principal findings 
and recommendations in respect of the 
MWA’s arrangements are as follows : — 

(a) The common price system.—The 
MWA has made substantial alterations in its 
arrangements since the war, including the 
abolition of the pre-war quota and allocation 
arrangements in 1949 and the introduction 
since 1953 of the systematic exchange of 
costs as a basis for the fixing of prices. The 
common price system is considered in the 
light of these changes and the existence of 
competition from wood windows. Under 
the system as now operated both the costs 
of individual manufacturers and the differ- 
ence between one manufacturer’s costs and 
another’s are being reduced, and prices tend 
to be based on the lower costs calculated at a 
reasonable level of activity and with the 
addition of profits which, on average, are 
reasonable. The system has no significant 
effect on quality and standardisation so far 
as the public interest is concerned. While 
the whole of MWA’s case is not accepted, 
the Commission consider that the system has 
certain merits, such as exposing the less 
efficient manufacturer to some of the pres- 
sure which he would experience under full 
price competition but also, by protecting 
him from its full effects, giving him an 
opportunity to catch up with the more 
efficient. Accordingly the MWA’s common 
price arrangements, as operated at present, 
with the improvements made since 1953 and 
with the current allowance for profit, do not 
operate against the public interest. The 
adoption of further improvements, particu- 
larly the submission of the price schedules to 
an independent body, would, however, pro- 
vide an additional safeguard. 

(b) The MWA’s arrangements for selec- 
tive price reductions to counter competition. 
—In the 12 months to August 31, 1955, some 
73 per cent. by value of members’ trade was 
affected by these arrangements, which were 
also applied unsuccessfully to inquiries 
amounting to about 2 per cent. of members’ 
total trade. These arrangements operate 
against the public interest. They should be 
brought to an end and should not be re- 
placed by any other collective arrangements 
to meet competition on a selective basis. 


(c) Quantity rebates—No objection is 
found to a system of rebates based on the 
quantities purchased, but it would be 
advantageous if the Association were to in- 
vestigate the differences in cost due to 
differences in the size of orders and the 
channels of supply and adjust the table as 
may be necessary. 

(d) Price maintenance on sale through 
merchants.—Since there is no collective en- 
forcement against merchants with regard to 
the prices at which they may sell, no objec- 
tion is seen to this practice in present circum- 
stances. 

(e) Uniform delivered prices——On the 
whole, it is doubtful whether the Associa- 
tion’s uniform delivered prices have had any 
great effect so far as the public interest is 
concerned, but the common price system 
makes the practice more rigid, and the 
MWA might well consider allowing its 
members the option of quoting an ex-works 
price, as is already done in the case of 
Government orders. 

(f) Discouragement of assistance to non- 
members.—In view of the assurance of the 
MWA that no obstacles would normally be 
put in the way of a member who wished to 
help a non-member, this practice is not found 
to be against the public interest. 

(g) Arrangement with South Yorkshire 
Woodworking Co., Ltd.—This arrangement, 
under which MWA members are able to 
buy wood surrounds at preferential prices on 
giving an undertaking to place all their 
orders with the company, is not against the 
public interest since wood surrounds are 
available from many other sources. 

The Commission see no reason to believe 
that the possession by Crittall of the share 
of the market which it enjoys, in itself 
operates against the public interest; on the 
contrary, the company has exercised a re- 
straining influence on prices, to the advan- 
tage of the public. Furthermore, there is no 
evidence that Crittall’s investment in Darl- 
ington and Simpson Rolling Mills, Ltd., the 
principal source of window sections, has 
given any ground for complaint by indepen- 
dent manufacturers of metal windows. If 
Darlington were to change its policy of non- 
differentiation between one manufacturer 
and another as regards price and supplies, 
the position would call for fresh considera- 
tion. The Commission conclude that nothing 
done by Crittall arising from its share of the 
trade operates or may be expected to operate 
against the public interest. 

The Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 
1956, provides that no order can be made 
under the Monopolies and_ Restrictive 
Practices Act, 1948, declaring unlawful the 
making or carrying out of any agreement, or 
requiring the determination of any agree- 
ment, registrable under Part I of the 1956 
Act and therefore subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Restrictive Practices Court. Accord- 
ingly, no question of action by the Govern- 
ment under the 1948 Act arises in respect of 
registrable agreements dealt with in this re- 
port. 


Association’s Comment 
The Metal Window Association, in a state- 
ment made to The Builder on Tuesday, re- 
gards the report as a vindication of its policy 
which has been carefully developed over a 
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long period and which is based on the prin 
ciple of a standard price for a standard 
article. The Commission do not critic 
either its prices or its profits and they find 
as a fact, that its methods and pricing ay 
exchange of costs and technical informatio, 
have reduced its members’ costs. 

The Association is naturally giving cap, 
ful thought to the recommendations, 


Supply of Oxygen, 
Acetylene and Propane 


HE Monopolies and Restrictive Practice, 
Commission’s report on the supply of 
certain industrial and medical gases wa 
published on January 2 (HMSO, price 5) 
The Commission’s terms of _ referene: 
covered three gases: oxygen, dissolve 
acetylene and propane. 

Oxygen and Dissolved Acetylene—Th; 
Commission find that the conditions t 
which the Monopolies and Restrictive Pr. 
tices (Inquiry and Control) Act, 1948) ap. 
plies prevail in respect of the supply of 
oxygen and the supply of dissolved acety. 
lene, as British Oxygen Co., Ltd. (BOC) 
and its subsidiaries account for nearly th 
whole supply in the United Kingdom o 
each of these gases. They find that th 
conditions and things done as a result of, o; 
for the purpose of, preserving these condi: 
tions operate, and may be expected to con 
tinue to operate, against the public interes, 
unless changes are made and safeguards in 
troduced. 

The Commission consider that they hav 
no evidence to suggest that the efficiency, 
technical or otherwise, of BOC falls beloy 
the standard which might reasonably b 
expected of a company of its standing and 
resources, but they do not find it possible 
to reach a definite conclusion on whether 
the present research activities of BOC ar 
adequate. In view of BOC’s almost com: 
plete monopoly, the Commission attach 
great importance to a substantial effort bj 
BOC in the field of research. 

Propane.—\n_ regard to propane, th 
Commission find there is competition be 
tween the producers of propane with th 
possibility of increased competition from 
other refineries in the future. They have 
no evidence that prices have been fixed 
a level which would yield excessive profits 
In the field of distribution of propane the) 
find that there is effective competition be 
tween BOC and its chief competitor, Satun 
Industrial Gases, Ltd. They conclué, 
therefore, that the monopolistic condition 
in respect to the supply of propane by pro: 
ducers and distributors do not operate. 


BOC'’s Siatement 


Commenting on the Monopolies Commis 
sion Report, the British Oxygen Compat) 
issued the following statement: 

‘The Commission has found no evident: 
that the British Oxygen Company’s cos’ 
are high. Comments are made on prices 
and profits, although on these points th 
Commission is divided. 

‘The company has found its earnings 1 
more than sufficient to enable it to procut 
the capital in the open market necessary '0 
maintain and develop its business unde! 
present-day conditions. The Commissid 
itself is not agreed on the appropriate rit 
of profit. Two members expressly find 
that the profits earned are not unreasonable. 
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HATHER GREEN CREMATORIUM 


The Seating and Books of Remembrance Case and Reading Desk 
were manufactured, supplied and fitted by MA MMER‘’S. 
The dignified and reverent atmosphere so successfully achieved, 
is in the contemporary manner. The Seating, Reading Desk and 
Showcase containing the Books of Remembrance (illustrated) 
are in natural oak, waxed finish. 


Naturally, ATA VANAER*S made certain that the timber 
was properly kiln dried to the average moisture content of 
the building. 





Designed by The Borough Surveyor, Lewisham, 
in conjunction with 
Hammer's Design Department. 


“You can trust Hammer's personal service.” 


Geo. M. Hammer & Co. Ltd. 


Crown Works, Hermitage Road, Harringay. 
STAmford Hill 6691-2 London, N.4. 





Craftsmen in woodwork since 1858 











@ For speedy, easy erection 
without shuttering or centering 


@ For great strength plus low dead weight Produced in large quantities by 
a Se factories strategically placed for 

avi 0" sai Ss quick service throughout the 
wi fie country, Eagle Beams are available 


@ For high fire-resistance 
and good thermal and 


acoustic values pro® ach nnanta 
ail at very competitive prices 1n most 


areas. 


MARLEY CORNICE UNIT, designed to com- 
bine with Marley Eagle Beams makes 
attractive and well finished flat roofs and 
provides inbuilt gutters of large capacities. 


For your convenience we suggest you cut 
out this form, pin it to your letterhead and 
post in an unsealed envelope (2d. stamp) 
to Dept. EC.1 at any of the four branches 
listed below. 


| REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 


Please I attach my letterhead. | 
| Please send me full literature | 
AM | tick on Marley Eagle Beams. 
EA GLE B | where Please arrange for a Techni- | 
l cal Representative to call at | 





required my convenience. 


t d 4] z roofs | MARLEY CONCRETE LTD. 
or suspenade oors an a sc hakienans, ieiehianaiie aamabai ciaaeuiaie 

| SOUTH OCKENDON, NR. ROMFORD, ESSEX. S. Ockendon 2201 | 
SHURDINGTON, NR. CHELTENHAM. Shurdington 334/5 
WATERLOO, POOLE, DORSET. Broadstone 626 | 
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re BUTTERS DERRICKS 
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are available in types and sizes to meet all requirements, for hand, steam, electric 
or diesel operation. We are always ready to supply details and specifications 
or to advise on equipment for any work. 


BUTTERS BROS. & CO. LTD. 


MACLELLAN STREET, GLASGOW, S.1 
Telephone: IBROX 1141 (6 lines) Telegrams: "BUTTERS, GLASGOW” 


LONDON: The Crane Works, Long Lane, Hillingdon, Middlesex. 


Telephone: UXBRIDGE 3925 & 2288. 
AND AT BIRMINGHAM & NEWCASTLE. 








Setting the fashion in 
Toilet Fittings 


For hygiene, design and that essential modern appearance, 
EKCO Plastic Toilet Seats have no equal. Both Belvedere and 
Jubilee seats are moulded in material of the highest grade and 
are available in a wide range of attractive and modern colours. 


e@eeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenesn 


Now in 16 permanent colours. 





Smooth, lustrous surface that 


ano th er will not crack, chip, stain or fade. The Ekco ‘BELVEDERE’ (above). A seat of the highest quality 
Penance heidi which will satisfy the most exacting sanitary require- 
ne : ments. Lustrous finish with a lid that ‘encloses 
mo d ern Cannot harbour germs or dirt. as it closes’. 
Rust-proof universal fittings. The Ekco ‘JUBILEE’. The popular-priced toilet seat 
i is i lours. Easy to fit 
fouc h re immaculately finished in lustrous colour: y 


to any standard width pan. 
cover. 


EKGO 


E. K. COLE LTD - (Plastics Division) . SOUTHEND-ON-SEA - ESSEX 


EKCO FLUSH-PIPE CONNECTOR 
Moulded in white, green or black 
P.V.C. for a long-lasting, strong, 
flexible, non-leaking, easily applied 
joint. No cement or lead pieces—and 
no waste of labour, materials or 
time. Fits neatly and quickly. 


Quality 
TOILET SEATS 
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Contractors’ Plant Economics 


py G. J. MACMILLAN 


JF we need it we buy it if we can afford 
it. If we can’t afford it we hire. 
With this commonsense attitude to 
mechanical plant builders can’t go far 
wong, because invariably they can’t 
afford it. 

In some quarters it has been suggested 
that the industry suffers from a shortage 
of fixed capital investment. While this 
nay not be true of the industry in total, 
ican fairly be applied to some of the 
components. 

This rather cynical approach to an 
important aspect of a building contrac- 
iors business has more than a grain of 
ith in it. The comparative costs of the 
various alternatives involved in buying 
or hiring, Or in choosing one type of 
machine in preference to another, are not 
sudied as they ought to be. The industry 
has its quota of accountants but does not 
appear to find in its ranks very much 
sope for the cost accountant. In matters 
of economics the quantity surveyor holds 
the balance and to him in most things, 
and especially in contract plant, cost and 
price are Synonymous. 


Plant Hire Growing 


In this short article it should not be 
necessary to prove that the plant hire 
business is growing—the evidence is all 
around us. But it would be wrong to 
assume also that this growth is clear 
evidence of a shortage of fixed capital 
investment amongst building contractors. 
Such an assumption would call for the 
obvious counter that a large slice of the 
investment in plant hire is made by 
building contractors either in ancillary 
organisations to serve individual needs 
or by way of auxiliary concerns serving 
the industry at large. 

It is something of a relief to be able to 
trot out the old schoolroom tag that 
economics is not an exact science. Every 
slf-respecting contractor wants to own 
the nucleus of plant which represents 
his basic ration of equipment. Whether 
he uses them regularly or just occasion- 
ally the contractor will acquire the tools 
of his industry, just as the craftsman 
acquires the tools of his trade. 

With the acquisition of the sheds, the 
tucks, the mixers and so on he acquires 
his quota of mechanics-cum-operatives 
and, more or less, all the problems of 
plant service. 

Because the plant is bought and paid 
for and probably because it is adequate 
without being surplus the question of 
plant operating costs is a remote con- 
sideration compared with the day-to-day 
demands of the contract work in hand. 
Itis comforting, of course, to prepare the 
odd daywork account when the price of 
the plant hire is an itera to be included 
a client's bill, but by and large the 
‘quipment is there to do the job that 
comes along and, except for the 
premature breakdown, there is little time 
for cost considerations. 

Presumably the contractor’s objective 
on each job is to employ the best method 
and to carry out the task efficiently. 


The range of choice may be narrow or 
wide but the solution should not be 
prejudiced by the chance availability of 
tools acquired for general purposes or 
for some other particular purpose. We 
have long passed the stage when the 
choice lies between man and machine. 
The relative advantage of the machine 
has been established on economic 
grounds. The choice, when the problem 
admits of choice, is between different 
mechanical tools. At its simplest this 
problem can be reduced to arithmetic if 
the facts are known. In its more com- 
plex form the problem and its solution 
are clouded by the imponderables of 
availability, timing and, let us face it, 
personal prejudice or personal preference 
according to taste. 

To the contractor who has avoided 
the temptation to acquire plant the cost 
of operation and the price of plant hire 
are as nearly identical as may be. 
Perhaps his substituted headache is 
caused by the difficulty in making suc- 
cessful tenders or by the difficulty in keep- 
ing his costs below his price. But the 
growth of plant hire specialists is 
evidence that there are some contractors 
who get along on these apparently simple 
lines of operation. 


When the choice lies between tools 
owned by the contractor or between a 
tool in possession and an alternative tool 
available to buy or to hire, and when 
none of the imponderables is present to 
bedevil the problem, is the decision a 
matter of cost? Sound management 
principles demand that it should be. 

Cost comparisons based on reliable 
data are vital to good management. This 
dim glimpse of the obvious bears repeat- 
ing because in the industry there is a 
dearth of reliable data bearing on 
mechanical equipment costs. There 
may be individual concerns operating as 
contractors, as plant hire specialists or in 
both fields, with records of performance 
gathered over an adequate period of 
time. But the average medium-size con- 
tracting concern with a limited range of 
plant relies on instinct and estimates 
rather than reliable cost data. 


Difficult Elements 


The usual literature is available to all, 
describing the elements of cost to be 
considered in making comparisons. The 
motions are fairly simple, but in two of 
the elements at least the records are 
woefully weak and in most examples 
published the data used is no better than 
an intelligent guess. The two difficult 
elements are those relating to the 
utilisation of the tools (working hours 
per annum) and the life of the tool 
(annual depreciation with or without 
considering obsolescence). 

There are various schedules in current 
circulation setting out plant hire rates 
for daywork charges and recommended 
plant hire rates for contractors. The 
most remarkable feature of the various 
schedules is their dissimilarity. Each 
contrives to include something the others 
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have not got or to exclude something 
provided by the others so that comparison 
is a major headache. None states the 
bases on which the rates are built. 

The industry is indebted to Mr. P. A. 
Stone for his illuminating ‘ Survey of the 
Annual Costs of Contractors’ Mechanical 
Plant’ (The Journal of Industrial Eco- 
nomics, Vol. 1V No. 2). This is the sort 
of meat which should nourish the plant 
user and encourage the accumulation of 
reliable data for accurate cost com- 
parison. The data on maintenance costs 
is invaluable. The average annual work- 
ing time statistics should cause plant- 
owning contractors furiously to think. 

It is not the business of this article to 
enlarge on the findings of Mr. Stone in 
his survey, which is available to and 
deserves to be studied and used by all 
concerned in relation to their particular 
problems. But it is fair comment to 
suggest that the plant utilisation figures 
of the hiring firms might be separated 
from those of the owner-users. The 
marginal cost to the owner-user should be 
somewhere about the minimum price of 
the hirer. 


Optimum Realisations 


From a national or an_ industrial 
standpoint the value of the hirer lies in 
his ability to achieve an optimum utilisa- 
tion far beyond the scope of the owner- 
user. This factor should be reflected in 
the price of hiring. To what extent are 
the hirers prepared to discourage the 
contractors from becoming owners by 
publishing the elements of hire rates? If 
disclosure of the data would be likely to 
encourage rather than discourage the 
owner-user the rates are not likely to be 
published. 

As to depreciation, both hirer and 
owner-user may, with some confidence, 
use the capital allowances scale recog- 
nised by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue for taxation purposes. These 
rates are fair if not generous. If an 
analysis of the hire rate indicates that 
the hirer is seeking greater allowances 
this would be a point in favour of buying. 

There is no evidence that the plant hire 
rates recognise the relative merits of new, 
up-to-date plant against older and some- 
times worn out plant. The adoption of 
depreciation rates calculated each year on 
the diminishing value of a tool seems to 
indicate that the hirer should be able to 
offer a discount varying according to the 
age of the machine offered. 

Meanwhile the contractor who buys 
does so presumably in the hope that he 
has the answer to the cost problem; 
service, maintenance, utilisation, depreci- 
ation and obsolescence. Can we turn 
hope into reasonable belief? 

The contractor has to devise the best 
way of ensuring that his plant economy 
is sound and that the vital statistics are 
on record. The method adopted should 
combine simplicity with efficiency. 

The example of the ‘ big boys’ in the 
industry is in line with modern manage- 
ment trends. Set up the Plant Section 
as an independent unit (departmental or 
an associated concern) and let it prove its 
value as a competitive trading service. 
To employ the method realistically, the 
man on site should be left free to consult 
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his plant adviser but not necessarily 
obliged to follow his advice or employ 
his equipment. 

This solution recognises that the con- 
tractor, who owns his plant, however 
well he is placed financially, cannot 
reasonably expect (qua contractor) to 
have on the shelf at the right time the 
right machines for the various types of 
work likely to be undertaken by the 
medium-size concern. Such a contractor 
has too many worn out or obsolete 
machines to offer. The plant hire 
specialist by and large tries to keep 
abreast of the times. 

Inherent in the general method of 
control there is the assumption that plant 
costs are not aggregated each year and 
included in ‘overheads’ to be spread 
more or less proportionately over all 
contracts in hand. The resultant cost 
anomalies must be obvious. 

It is, however, reasonable to classify a 
certain range of equipment as ‘ general 
plant’ and to ignore the utilisation factor 
for direct cost purposes by including the 
total cost of the limited range as an over- 
head item. The range contemplated 
might include hand tools, standard 
temporary buildings, surveying equip- 
ment and the like. 

All mechanical plant and perhaps some 
non-mechanical such as_ scaffolding 
should be ‘ hired’ out to take its place as 
an element in the cost of construction of 
each project and as a revenue credit to 
the Plant Section. 


Plant Worth Owning 


There is a fairly wide range of equip- 
ment for the Plant Section to handle— 
items where the scales are heavily 
weighted in favour of ownership by the 
contractor. These are the items where 
the imponderables of availablity, timing 
and tradition must be recognised. The 
agent on site will want to have readily to 
hand at most times such tools as small 
mixers, power barrows, hoists and 
perhaps even pumps, vibrators and a silo. 
Each firm will have its own ideas—the 
range is a matter of practical choice and 
does not affect the principle. 

Is_ it economically justifiable to 
acquire any other items of mechanical 
plant without first making comparisons 
between the cost of hiring and the cost 
of owning? The cost of owning can only 
be computed on a realistic basis with 
knowledge of utilisation and deprecia- 
tion. The contractor able to furnish this 
knowledge from his records is well 
served. How many contractors have 
really studied the comparative costs of 
owning or hiring? 

If we need it and we are satisfied that 
we can achieve 75 per cent. utilisation 
over three years without setting up dif- 
ficult servicing and maintenance problems 
we might buy it if we can afford it. This 
is by way of being a shot in the dark but 
it is an improvement on the hit and miss 
method epitomised in my Opening para- 
graph. 


Architect’s Estate 


MR. GEORGE PEMBERTON ALLEN, of 
Welwyn Garden City, retired architect, 


left estate of £81,370 gross (dut id 
£36,800). ii aii 


NEWS IN BRIEF 
Direct Labour, Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION’S dir- 

ect labour building department, formed 
in April, 1955, now has a ‘ minor contracts’ 
section, which, as its first job, is converting 
Vestry Hall, Islington-row, into a theatre 
centre. A report presented to the Birming- 
ham City Council on January 8 stated that 
since its inception the department had 
worked on 288 houses, of which 115 are 
completed. Value of the work in hand is 
given as £510,802, with £254,000 already 
completed. 

The department has now started tendering 
for other work, and the report states that 
operations will be extended in ‘this com- 
petitive field.” Having regard to the ‘firm 
foundations’ on which the direct labour 
building department has been established, 
Birmingham House Building Committee 
think that the department can ‘ proceed to 
further expansion.’ 


John Laing and Son, Ltd. 


Changes in the board of John Laing and 
Son (Holdings), Ltd., have been announced 
by Mr. J. W. Laing, CBE. He has decided 
that the time has now come for him to 
relinquish his responsibility as chairman, 
and the board of directors have appointed 
him president. He will remain a member 
of the board of the holding company, the 
contracting company and the property com- 
pany. At the same time, and with effect 
from January 1, Mr. W. K. Laing has been 
appointed chairman and Mr. J. M. Laing 
managing director of John Laing and Son 
(Holdings), Ltd. 

New Director for CDA 

On the retirement of Mr. G. W. Preston, 
for health reasons, as general manager, Mr. 
R. B. F. Wylie has been appointed to the 
new position of director of the Copper 
Development Association, whose headquar- 
ters are now at 55 South Audley-st., W1. 
Desk Diaries 

We have received the Federated Builders’ 
Desk Diary for 1957, produced by the 
Southern Counties Federation of Building 
Trades Employers. This fine diary, which 
is the thirty-seventh issue, includes valuable 
information on: Associations; working rules 
and variations; details of the conditions for 
incentive and wages settlement; welfare 
conditions; the holidays-with-pay scheme; 
conditions governing the engagement of 
apprentices and a list of gradings, as well 
as providing ample space for day-to-day 
entries. A useful desk diary has also been 
received from James Thompson, Ltd., 
building and civil engineering contractors, 
of Johannesburg. 


Wood Machinists’ Recruitment 


The Joinery Managers’ Association, 
anxious about the lack of recruits to the 
wood machinists’ trade, have convened a 
meeting, which will include representatives 
from the LCC Education Committee, the 
Amalgamated Society of Woodcutting 
Machinists, the Amalgamated Society of 
Woodworkers and the English Joinery 
Manufacturers’ Association, to discuss the 
problem and perhaps discover reasons and 
a remedy. The meeting will be held to-night 
(Friday, January 11) at 7.30 at the Building 
Centre, Store-st., WC1. 
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Cornwall Development Plan 
Approved 


The Minister of Housing and Loy 
Government has approved, with Modific, 
tions, the development plan for the Coup, 
of Cornwall. 


ADA Publications 


The Aluminium Development Associatio, 
have issued two booklets; one a directory of 
members, covering the period  195§.5 
embodying a statement of the constitution 
the other a list of publications giving detaj; 
of technical matter issued by the Associ. 
tion. Published quarterly by ADA is ‘Th 
Aluminium Courier,’ price Is. each issue of 
which adopts a field of application of alloy 
as its theme. : 


Gas in Industry 


“Gas at Work in Industry’ will be th: 
first exhibition of its kind, showing even 
phase of the application of gas in industry 
It is to be held at the Royal Horticultyy) 
Hall, London, from January 22 to Februay 
2. Organised by four Area Gas Boards- 
North Thames, South-Eastern, Southen 
and Eastern—it will consist of workin 
models and demonstrations of the use of 
gas in industry. 


Courses in Concrete Work 

The Cement and Concrete Association, 9 
Grosvenor-gardens, SW1, have issued the: 
Prospectus and Programme for 1957 givin 
full details of their training courses in cor: 
crete work. The prospectus is availabk 
from the above address. 


HOUSING PROGRESS REPOR] 
November Figures 


THE Housing Summary presented to Pu. 
liament as a White Paper* jointly by th 
Minister of Housing and Local Governmer 
and the Secretary of State for Scotlani 
shows that the number of permanent hous 
completed in Great Britain during Nover: 
ber was 27,193, compared with 27,874 i 
November, 1955. 

In the first 11 months of 1956, 272, 
permanent houses were completed, cot: 
pared with 288,545 in the same period ¢ 
1955. 


PRICE RESTRAINT 
No Increase Before End of March 


STRAMIT Boarps, Ltp., announce thi 
they are meeting the threat of a genet 
price increase by bringing another boat 
making machine into production (th! 
sixth). 

With the expected increase in producti 
and economies resulting from it, they hop 
to be able to absorb part of the increas 
transport costs. They will hold their pnt 
for standard quality Stramit slabs at 
basic figure of 9s. per sq yd, deliver! 
UK mainland, until the end of March, 19 
They hope during this period to be able 
ascertain the consequences of the fuel cr 
and trust that their prompt action ! 
announcing this price policy will assist # 
controlling building costs. 





*Cmd. 49 Housing Summary, November 5 
1956, HM Stationery Office, price 3d. 
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SCHOOL FOR EARTHMOVING 


An American Scheme for Training the Heavy 
Equipment Operator 


From a New York Correspondent 


THERE is a critical shortage of skilled 

operators of heavy equipment in the 
United States. This is not surprising when 
we consider the modern technique of 
road building and excavating with its 
eminently effective ways of doing and 
moving things. 

The machinery now needed to build 
roads is coming off assembly lines much 
faster than men are becoming efficient to 
operate it. There are two-and-a-half 
times as many heavy tractors, scrapers, 
cranes and shovels in operation now in 
the American construction industry as 
there were just ten years ago. In the last 
five years, according to the Commerce 
Department, over $3 billion has been 
spent by contractors for new earth- 
moving equipment. 

With all this forced development, the 
training and number of skilled operators 
has not kept pace with demand. Unless 
a contractor has skilled men to protect 
his investment, he risks heavy mainten- 
ance costs. Some contractors, according 
to a survey in the magazine Business 
Week, spend as much as $30 a day to 
repair and maintain each large tractor 
after an eight-hour shift. For every hour 
that a heavy shovel works it costs $12 to 
keep it running well. On a road-building 
job contractors spend $13 a day to repair 
each large dump truck. The construction 
industry's maintenance and repair bill 
in 1955 has exceeded $1 billion. 


Gilbert S. Shaw, with an eye to this 
problem, started the first National School 
of Heavy Equipment Operation near 
Charlotte, North Carolina. He turned a 
Tl-acre woodland into his campus and 
set up three courses, each to run four 
weeks, and followed by graduation dip- 
lomas. Of the 23 students who received 
diplomas, 14 received the certificates 
of proficiency in bulldozer and 





Working with a crawler tractor-drawn scraper on the practice 
ground of the National School of Heavy Equipment Operation, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 


scraper operation, three for grader and 
earth-mover work, and six for running 
dragline and back-hoe shovels. 


Co-operation of manufacturers and the 
North Carolina Equipment Company in 
supplying over $200,000 worth of the 
latest and finest equipment has made it 
possible for the school to keep tuition 
down to $250 for complete tractor and 
grader courses, and $275 for dragline and 
back-hoe. This is only a fraction of what 
equipment rental alone would cost on 
the outside. Tuition includes board and 
use of texts, educational supplies, and 
equipment. Guest speakers include 
specialists such as a telephone company 
man, who points out where to expect to 
run into underground cables; an oil com- 
pany representative, who talks about 
lubrication schedules and lubrication pro- 
cedures; a fire chief, who tells how to 
combat different kinds of fires. Classes 
are kept down to 30 men per month. 


Aptitude Tests 

Each applicant has to pass two 
mechanical aptitude tests before he is ad- 
mitted to a course and all applicants must 
be licensed to drive. No smoking is per- 
mitted during classwork. A man can be 
dismissed with no rebate for being under 
the influence of intoxicating drinks, 
gambling, or smoking in bed. The full 
number of hours, 200, must be completed 
to receive a Graduate Certificate in each 
course. 

Course No. | trains men in the care, 
maintenance and correct operation of the 
crawler tractor (three different sizes), the 
self-propelled rubber-tyred scraper (earth 
mover) and the crawler tractor-drawn 
scraper. Two hundred hours are required 
to complete this course. Every phase of 
work with the various attachments is 
taught, including bulldozing, bullgrading, 
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terracing, road-building and land clear- 
ing. 

Course No. 2 trains men in the care, 
maintenance and correct operation of the 
motor grader and the self-propelled 
rubber-tyred scraper (earth mover). Two 
hundred hours are required in this course 
as well. 

Course No. 3 gives a man all the funda- 
mental training in the operation of the 
hoe and dragline, in addition to care and 
maintenance of the machine. This course 
uses all the 200 hours on this one 
machine, due to the many uses and tech- 
niques in operating and caring for this 
valuable piece of equipment. 

Each group of five men has its own in- 
structor. At graduation time contractors 
watch each student go through an exer- 
cise from lubricating his machine to put- 
ting it through a workout. 


Most equipment manufacturers run 
service schools to acquaint operators with 
their equipment. These courses, as a rule, 
are of short duration only, a few days 
at the highest. There is decidedly a lack 
of skilled operators of heavy equipment. 
Archie N. Carter, manager of the High- 
ways Division of the Associated General 
Contractors of America, says there is no 
real shortage of men who can make the 
equipment go, but there is a real shortage 
of men who know enough about their 
trade to operate and maintain their 
machines so that they perform efficiently 
and economically. 


In addition to the rapid expansion that 
has taken place in the use of earth-moving 
equipment during the past ten years, 
Business Week mentions two other fac- 
tors that have contributed to the shortage 
of able heavy equipment operators. First 
there is the fact that the big earth-moving 
rigs, especially scrapers, are rough on the 
men who operate them. Many a man 
finds that he cannot keep the pace for 
many years. 

A second factor is that, because skilled 
maintenance men are so scarce, a con- 
tractor is often forced to take a good 
operator off his machine and put him in 
the shop. Good operators often are good 
maintenance men as well. His place on 
the machine is then taken by a less ex- 
perienced man. 





Grading principles are explained to a group of students by 
instructors. Behind them a crawler push-loads a scraper cutting 
fill on the practice ground. 
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BRITISH STANDARDS 


Power-driven Rail-mounted Tower 
Cranes (BS 2799 : 1956) 


puis new British Standard (price 7s. 6d.) 
is one in the series applying to cranes 
of different types, the object of which is to 
ensure that the cranes embody such funda- 
mental principles of design as are essential 
to secure reliability and safety in operation. 

The Standard applies to power-driven 
cranes of the tower type when mounted on 
rail wheels, whether or no the travelling 
motion is power-driven and whether or no 
the jib can be derricked. It includes re- 
quirements for cranes in which, under out- 
of-service conditions, the effective span of 
the supporting base is increased by the use 
of outriggers, jacks or blocks, provided that 
they form a permanent part of the crane 
structure. There are illustrations showing 
examples of these types of crane. 

This is the first British Standard for 
cranes issued since the publication in- 1955 
of BS 2573, ‘Report on permissible stresses 
in crane structures, and the methods of cal- 
culating forces and the allowable working 
stresses in steel members in the crane 
structure are based on the recommendations 
of the report to which designers are referred. 
The term ‘factor of safety’ is no longer 
used except for wire ropes. 

Detailed requirements are specified for 
the design of the crane structure, and—as 
in other British Standards for cranes— 
hoisting equipment brakes, electric motors, 
controllers and protective gear are dealt 
with; and requirements are specified for the 
performance testing of completed cranes. 

The appendices include a list of British 
Standards for materials and equipment 
suitable for use in the manufacture of the 
crane, a list of Acts, Regulations and Orders 
affecting cranes in the United Kingdom, and 
notes concerning the track upon which the 
crane is intended to travel. 


Asbestos Cement Pressure Pipes 
(BS 486: 1956) 

THE increased availability of asbestos 
and improvements in the qualities provided 
have made it possible in this British Stan- 
dard (price 4s.) to specify a reduced wall 
thickness for asbestos pressure pipes whilst 
still retaining a high factor of safety. 

Some simplification has also been effected 
by standardising in the smaller diameters a 
single thickness for more than one class of 
pipe, e.g., in the 2in. dia. pipe the thick- 
ness is the same for all four classes and for 
the 3in dia. it is the same for classes A 
and B, and for C and D. 

In this revision the efficiency of the tests 
has been considered, and, as a result, some 
additional tests have been added, e.g., tests 
for water absorption, bending, crushing 
and ‘solubility in acid (the bending and 
crushing tests are optional). 

The collars or other connecting devices 
have been dealt with in greater detail than 
previously, and requirements for any form 
of rubber joint ring are given. Require- 
ments are given for a suitable coating solu- 
tion for both pipes and jointing collars. 

An Appendix gives a series of precau- 
tions which should be observed when at- 
taching ferrules to asbestos cement pipes in 
order to avoid undue weakening of the pipe. 
A note on the jointing of the pipes is also 


included. 

For the first time metric tables are given, 
in addition to the inch measurements, for 
the thickness and the external and internal 
diameters. It was considered that these 
tables might assist purchasers overseas. 


Precast Concrete Stave Silos for 
Grain Storage (BS 2810: 1956) 


INTENDED for the storage of grain on 
farms the silos specified in this new British 
Standard (price 3s. 6d.) are constructed by 
using concrete tongued and grooved staves 
held together by steel bonds. The circular 
structures thus formed can rise to heights 
of up to 20 ft.; the components gan, how- 
ever, be assembled to form specially de- 
signed silos of up to 60 ft. in height. 

In its simplest form, this type of silo 
is similar to that now widely used for grain 
storage in this country. 

Alternative methods of manufacturing 
the concrete staves are specified. One of 
them provides for subjection to hydraulic 
pressure at a specified minimum figure. 

The fittings for which requirements are 
specified are: doors, step irons and outlets 
for grain. 

The Standard, which is illustrated, con- 
cludes with brief recommendations on im- 
portant points to be observed during the 
erection of the silo. 

Copies of these British Standards are ob- 
tainable from the British Standards Insti- 
tution, Sales Branch, 2, Park-street, W1. 


CHANGES IN RETAIL 
PRICES 
‘More than Seasonal’ Rise 
ye pected 


(CHANGES in retail prices that occurred 

in 1956, and prospects for 1957, are the 
subject of an article in Bulletin for Industry, 
a monthly review of the economic situation 
prepared by the Treasury’s Information 
Division. On the subject of housing, light 
and fuel the article states: 

Rents of council houses and flats rose on 
average partly because of higher interest 
rates on Exchequer loans to local authori- 
ties. There was also some increase in private 
rents; this was connected with the Housing, 
Repairs and Rent Act of 1954, which per- 
mitted landlords to raise rents subject to 
certain conditions. At the same time, the 
average amount of rates payable on dwel- 
lings went up in some areas. 

Household coal became cheaper between 
April and May; seasonal reductions in prices 
more than offset higher distribution costs 
and freight charges. Retail coal and coke 
prices rose in June, however, following an 
increase of about 8 per cent. in the pit-head 
prices of coal—an increase necessitated 
mainly by higher wages in the coalmining 
industry. In June, and again in September, 
there were seasonal increases in coal prices 
in London and the south of England. Dur- 
ing the period gas and electricity charges 
went up in some areas because of the 
advance in coal prices. 

On future prospects the article states: The 
general prospect is that the index [of retail 
prices] is likely to rise slightly more than 
seasonally in the early part of 1957. The 
main cause, however, is the purely tempor- 
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ary increase in the petrol and oil duty, ang 
it is therefore of the utmost importance that 
any small rise in the index is not Presented 
as justification for increases in wages and 
in profit margins, which in themselves woul 
tend permanently to raise the price level. 


CONTEMPORARY 
CLADDING TECHNIOUES 


Discussion at Brixton School 
of Building 


A DISCUSSION on * Contemporary Clad. 
‘s ding Techniques’ will take place at 
the LCC Brixton School of Building at 
7 p.m. on Wednesday, January 23, next, 
The discussion will be opened by Mr. 
Edward D. Mills, FRIBA, whose special jn- 
terest in this subject is well known, and by 
Mr. E. D. Mack, of the Building Research 
Station, who has been responsible for recent 
investigation of the performance of a wide 
variety of cladding systems. It is likely that 
contributions to the discussion will come 
from other architects and from representa- 
tives of manufacturing firms. The chair will 
be taken by Mr. H. J. Adams, OBE, chair. 
man of Governors of Brixton School of 
Building, who have arranged the discussion 
in collaboration with the Ministry of Works 
Technical Information Service. 

It is well known that special difficulties, 
particularly in respect of moisture exclusion, 
arise with screen walling and the rapid ad- 
vances in the use of such techniques demand 
the fullest possible publicity for the results 
of research into their performance. Efficient 
propagation of ideas arising from research 
is a major problem for all industries to-day, 
but it is recognised that research in build- 
ing encounters special difficulties in this con- 
nection. 

This discussion is one of a series specially 
designed to bring the results of research 
and development to the notice of profes- 
sional consultants and contractors and, at 
the same time, to provide them with the 
opportunity of seeking further information 
in respect of difficulties they have encoun- 
tered and of exchanging views with other 
practitioners. All interested in modern build- 
ing methods are invited to attend. There is 
no charge for admission and tickets may 
be obtained from the Ministry of Works’ 
Technical Information Service, Room 238, 
Lambeth Bridge House, SE1. 

Course in Concrete 

A special course of 11 weekly lectures 
on ‘Concrete Mix Design and Quality Con- 
trol,’ which has been arranged to take place 
at the Building Centre, Store-street, WCI. 
on Wednesdays at 3.30 p.m., commenced on 
January 9. The lectures have been arranged 
by LCC Brixton School of Building in asso- 
ciaton with the Building Centre and the 
Joint Committee on Structural Concrete. 
The fee for the course is 5 gns., and appli- 
cations for enrolment should be made to 
the Secretary, LCC Brixton School of 
Building. Ferndale-road, SW4. 


Modular Catalogue Insert 

The seventh addition to the Modular 
Catalogue, dealing with Steel Framework, 
has been made by the Modular Society. 
This issue uses the new manner of stating 
tolerance as laid down in the EPA repott,. 
Modular Co-ordination in Building. 
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Two New French Hydro-Electric Schemes 


4 PAPER AT THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 


AY PAPER entitled ‘A French Dual- 
‘% purpose Scheme: the Durance Pro- 
ject and the Serre Pongon Dam’ was 
siven by M. RAYMOND GIGUET at a joint 
meeting in London on December 6 of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers and the 
Société des Ingénieurs Civils de France. 

The Durance, one of the most impor- 
tant tributaries of the Rhone, states a 
synopsis of the paper, offers outstanding 
possibilities for power production. Its 
harnessing is to be effected mainly by 
large canals, hydro-electric power sta- 
tions, and dams. 

The first part of the paper deals with 
the general harnessing of the Durance, 
which has a torrential regime, and the 
attendant problem of smoothing the flow 
for irrigation by creating a large reserve. 

Hydro-electric power generation and 
its effects on the maintenance of the 
underground water-table are discussed 
together with a new technique of artificial 
enrichment. The potential energy of the 
Durance is 10,000 million kWh per year, 
of which more than half may be pro- 
duced economically; the remainder is to 
be harnessed at a later date. 

The harnessing project includes three 
new dams and 24 hydro-electric stations 
on the Durance and its tributaries. The 
lower Durance canal will feed five large 
power stations and will, with the Serre 
Poncon dam, constitute the first stage in 
the harnessing of the Durance basin. 

The total estimated ‘cost of the first 
stage of the work will be about £114m. 

The second part of the paper deals 
with the Serre Pongon dam. Examina- 
tion of the records of surveys and bor- 
ings made during the past 100 years 
showed that there was only one site 
favourable for the construction of a 
large reservoir; it depended upon the 
discovery of the bottom of a deep rock 
valley under the alluvial ground. 

The plan for a heavy concrete dam 
was abandoned in favour of a dike, 
120 m. high, composed of compacted 
alluviums with a watertight core. The 
paper describes the design and construc- 
tion of this dike, the reservoir, and the 
underground power station. 


Conclusions 


M. Giguet drew the following con- 
clusions from his paper: Attempting, in 
the construction of any given work or 
series of works, to achieve several aims 
at the same time is a common ambition 
nowadays, and in the United States a 
special term has been coined to designate 
undertakings of this kind; they are des- 
cribed as * multi-purpose’ schemes in 
the international literature for technical 
assistance. Multi-purpose schemes are 
being conceived and investigated almost 
everywhere in the world. So far, how- 
ever, only very few such schemes have 
been realised. When they are examined 
more closely, it is generally found that 
one of the purposes has greatly exceeded 
the others in importance, whether this 
resulted from the nature of things or be- 
Cause the efforts of man were more 


readily applied to one of the proposed 
objects than to the others. 

Whatever esteem may be felt for the 
constant care shown by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in assisting agriculture 
and fostering navigation in its field, it is 
perfectly obvious that the production of 
electrical energy was and still is both the 
justification for the existence of the 
TVA, and the instrument which enabled 
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power stations will not essentially differ 
from numerous predecessors both im 
France and abroad. French engineers 
regard the Durance scheme as a fine 
achievement but not as revolutionary. 

On the other hand, benefits to agricul- 
ture from harnessing the Durance are 
of capital importance for France’s 
economy. Whether through the protec- 
tion which these works will afford to the 
lands already irrigated or through the 
prospects thereby offered for an exten- 
sion of irrigation, not only in the valley 
of the Durance itself but also in the 
Etang de Berre region, and, through the 
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it to be successful in other aspects. The 
same might be said, with even greater 
reason, of the Compagnie Nationale du 
Rhone which, faithful to the thought of 
its creator and of the 1921 legislator, 
continues to devote great attention to 
navigation and agriculture, but has 
attained first rank among_ industrial 
undertakings in France only through the 
construction of hydro-electric power 
stations the harnessing of which was 
entrusted to its care. 

With regard to the Durance, on the 
contrary, production of energy is but 
One item in the assets and no doubt not 
even the most important. Certainly, the 
provision of a well-regulated 3,000 
million kWh is not to be despised. How- 
ever, in about ten years’ time, or more, 
when the last of the power stations in- 
cluded in this scheme enters service, total 
production of the whole chain will pro- 
bably still represent only about 3 or 4 
per cent. of the whole country’s con- 
sumption, and even with the addition of 
2,000 million kWh that can be reason- 
ably expected from the Middle Durance, 
only a small fraction of France’s total 
requirement will be satisfied. Owing to 
force of circumstances, the Durance 
scheme, although it may hold a good 
position—first, perhaps—among France’s 
large producing units, will nevertheless 
only rank as first among its equals. 

Similarly, whilst the general economy 
of the whole scheme deserves the con- 
tinued attention of engineers, and if 
some of these works (chiefly the Serre 
Poncon dam) offer, in certain of their 
elements, an indisputable character of 
great originality, it must nevertheless be 
admitted that, in a technical field which 
does not lend itself to any further great 
developments because of the high stan- 
dard already attained, the Durance 


Verdon, in the more remote plains of the 
Var, the regulation of the flow of the 
Durance is an outstanding event for 
French agriculture. 

The studies already made and to be 
continued for a long time to come on 
the behaviour of underground water- 
tables, have yielded much information 
about the regime of these tables; and it 
is hoped they will contribute to spread 
sound ideas to the public about 
phenomena so far known only to 
specialists. 

The experiments in the artificial supply 
of these tabies, which have been under- 
taken and will be continued until the 
most exacting demands have been met, 
are not unprecedented in principle. By 
their extensive and systematic character, 
they will, however, mark an epoch in the 
history of underground water-tables. 
Whilst the author firmly believes that 
there will never be need to use this de- 
vice for defence, much will be learnt hav- 
ing devised and adapted it to the require- 
ments of the strictest prudence. 

Furthermore, this enrichment of agri- 
culture which will extend, although in a 
less degree, to the upper valley, cannot 
fail to exert the greatest influence over 
the conditions of life and the increase of 
the population of these valleys. The 
creation of large electric power stations 
—as shown in fact—has little effect on 
local economy because power is easily 
conveyed and the advantage offered by 
the immediate proximity of a large 
source of power production is not 
sufficiently great to change the trend of 
population and the economic structure of 
a region. The development of agricul- 
tural prosperity, on the other hand, can 
modify this structure as rapidly and ex- 
tensively as the discovery of a mineral 
bed of great richness. 
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ADVANTAGES OF TIM- 
BER FRAME HOUSES 
Possibilities in Britain 
[From a Correspondent] 


IMBER frame-construction, as they 
utilise it in Canada and the United 

States, makes for fast, flexible and economi- 
cal building either for individual housing or 
estate development, and offers the house- 
holder a warm, comfortable home on 
gracious lines. It is also a building method 
which appears to hold promise for wide- 
spread application in this country. 

This conclusion has been reached by Mr. 
J. J. Ryan. a senior agent of Holland & 
Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd., who has just 
returned from Canada, where he made an 
intensive study of design and site work in 
Toronto, Montreal and Vancouver. Mr. 
Ryan is at present supervising large-scale 
developments for his company on the LCC 
housing estate at Farnham Royal, where the 
LCC is to erect an experimental terrace of 
five timber frame houses. 

Attractive styling, spaciousness and ade- 
quate insulation were the qualities that 
registered an immediate impression when 
Mr. Ryan started his journey across Canada. 
In Montreal especially he inspected some of 
the most attractive houses he has ever seen. 
Central heating is almost universally in- 
stalled. Hot air systems are more popular 
than hot water heating, and efficient domestic 
furnace units run by oil, solid fuel, gas or 
electricity cost as little as 300 dollars. 

Spaciousness is achieved by open plan- 
ning and is frequently increased by adopt- 
ing ‘split level’ building. This style of 
structure, originally developed for sloping 
sites and incorporating a semi-basement, is 
now widely used elsewhere. a level site 
being graded or the foundations deepened 
to accommodate the semi-basement. 


Dry Wall Refinements 

Mr. Ryan made a special study of dry 
wall finishing. He noticed everywhere that 
aise of materials and components scaled to 
‘a 16 in. module is standard and that such 
items as insulation batts and plaster board 
are now supplied to fit this system. Mr. 
Ryan speaks highly of the technique used 
in dry walling to fill the joints between 
plaster boards and to produce a completely 
unbroken surface. The plaster used has a 
high glue content and contains very little 
water. 

Mr. Ryan describes the use of fully sur- 
faced studs and other timber components as 
essential to frame construction. He thinks 
too that CLS Pacific Coast hemlock, if 
adopted for traditional house carcassing as 
well as frame construction, would save the 
British builder money. He believes it is 
easier to handle and store on the site and 
points out that where exposed portions of 
the structure are concerned woodwork 
requires no further preparation. Using un- 
dressed timber the builder has always to 
«contend with variations in the depth of 
joists. 

Mr. Ryan believes that dressed timber, 
supplied through normal trade channels, 
<ould prove fully competitive with sawn 
material on price alone, and will introduce 
Jabour economies on the site as well. 


Viewing Canadian house building methods 
as a whole, Mr. Ryan has formed the im- 
pression that builders over there go in less 
for large-scale mechanisation on the site 
than many UK builders, although small, 
portable power tools are extensively used. 
At first sight this seems to be at variance 
with the Canadian preoccupation with sav- 
ing labour costs, but is comprehensible as 
soon as one realises how admirably the 
average builder is served. 

In general the builder in Canada would 
rather waste material than waste labour sav- 
ing it. Here Mr. Ryan instances concrete, 
95 per cent. of which is delivered ready 
mixed to the buiiding site. J! winter the 
mixed concrete comes to the job heated to 
a temperature of 75 degrees. On the whole 
of his journey Mr. Ryan says he came 
across only one concrete mixer on a build- 
ing job. 


SAFETY AND THE 
SUB-CONTRACTOR 
Rivalries that Engender Risks 
A. PAPER entitled ‘The Sub-Contrac- 

tor’s Point of View” was read by 


Mr. J. S. Moore, a safety officer of 
Concrete Ltd., to the London Building 


and Engineering Contractors Accident 
Prevention Group on November 21. 
The paper, which was ‘° intentionally 
provocative’ was concerned with site 
safety. 

The building industry is one of intense 
competition, said Mr. Moore. Such 
competition frequently defeated the 


object of safety officers. He reminded 
his listeners that the sub-contractor had a 
definite time limit in most cases and he 
had to be off the site on time in order to 
avoid the penalising fine. This, com- 
bined with the very often incompatible 
combination of main and sub-contrac- 
tors chosen, could produce a situation 
that was seldom conducive to team work 
and consequent safety. 

Too many main contractors, thought 
Mr. Moore, had the opinion that the 
sub-contractor was inferior, ‘a poor 
relation looking for a slice of the pie.’ 
This was unjust, for the sub-contractor 
was, in reality, a specialist. He was not, 
he said, making excuses for the way the 
sub-contractor did his work, but he did 
feel that both contractors should work 
as a team. After quoting examples of 
two site accidents, one including the main 
contractors, and the other a sub-contrac- 
tor, he said it was quite obvious that the 
main contractor experienced the same 
type of accident as the sub-contractor, 
and maintained that, ‘people who live 
in glass houses should not throw stones.’ 


Returning to the question of site 
safety, Mr. Moore continued, ‘I do not 
believe that the main contractor should 
exercise any authority over the sub-con- 
tractor so far as the question of stopping 
plant unless of course the plant is so 
dangerous that serious injury or death 
might result. In such cases the sub- 
contractor should be informed right away 
instead of a stoppage occurring without 
the sub-contractor’s immediate know- 
ledge. 
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‘In many cases the sub-contraetg; 
does not know what has happened until 
several hours later, at which time temper; 
are running high on the site. I do no 
understand why the main contractor j 
so concerned, unless the plant is of greg; 
danger to all men, whether main or gyp. 
contractors—and this is rarely the 
case. Even the Building Regulation; 
realised the individual — responsibjliy 
under Reg. 4. : 

“In conclusion may I say that it is oy 
duty to prevent accidents, and not to be 
influenced by the attitude of our respep. 
tive employers towards other employers 
Let us, as safety officers in the building 
and civil engineering business, work fo; 
each and all as a complete brotherhood 
in the humane effort of preventing 
accidents.” : 

Discussion 

Among the points made by members 
during the discussion following the pape; 
were: 

(1) Friction between main and _ sub. 
contractors’ men may be because of differen; 
rates of bonus. 

(2) A sub-contractor’s men may set « 
bad example to main contractor’s men jp 
methods of work. 


(3) A sub-contractor should tell his mer 
to be guided by the main contractors 
Safety Officer. 

(4) A sub-contractor must try to use 4 


main contractor’s plant in a safe way, and 
this is not usually done. 

(5) A main contractor is on the sit 
from the beginning to the end and 50 the 
sub-contractor should consult the mais 
contractor and work with him. 

(6) The main contractor must see his 
men are safe and also under certain circun- 
stances can be held responsible for the sub- 
contractor’s men. 

(7) No machinery should come onto the 
site unless it is perfectly safe. If the main 
contractor’s Safety Officer sees certificates of 
inspection of the sub-contractor’s plant, th 
sub-contractor may be saved later embarrass 
ment. 

(8) The sub-contractor is not necessaril) 
expert in building operations in general an 
consultation on method happ 
solutions. 

(9) Trade union representatives sug 
gested that a sub-contractor often break 
trade union practices and the _ building 
regulations. 

(10) Friction and misunderstanding ‘ 
one of the main causes of accidents. I! 
might be best if the sub-contractor provided 
scaffolding as in some cases there was 
provision for erection. 

(11) It is not economic for scaffolding t0 
be supplied by a sub-contractor. There 
confusion as to whom it belongs and als 
sub-contractors work for only short periods 
Architects should make conditions cleat. 


(12) 


leads to 


Many main contractors do supp) 


adequate plant, but sub-contractors some § 


times interfere with this. 

THE CHAIRMAN said that above all, ot 
Safety Officer must be primarily responsible 
for a Site. 
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FUEL RATIONING 


Road Haulage Association’s 
Representations to Ministry 


THE chief executive officer of the Road 
Haulage Association, Mr. R. Morton 
Mitchell, met the Joint Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Transport and 
Civil Aviation, Mr. Hugh Molson, MP, on 
January 2 to discuss the critical situation 
arising in the road haulage industry as a 
result of the effect of the Government’s 
fuel rationing scheme. 

Mr. MorTON MITCHELL pointed out, states 
the Road Haulage Association, that 
thousands of road hauliers will have their 
livelihood endangered unless larger supple- 
mentary allowances of motor fuel are made 
immediately. He also drew attention to the 
fact that, although the overall saving of 
motor fuel was intended to be 25 per cent., 
road hauliers were, in fact, not receiving 
more than 25 per cent. to 30 per cent. of 
normal fuel consumption by way of basic 
ration. The principles applied by regional 
transport commissioners were causing great 
dissatisfaction and confusion, not only to 
hauliers, but to trades and industries whose 
supplies and deliveries were being cut by 
limitation on road haulage operation. 
Among other points made to the Joint 





Parliamentary Secretary: were the desirability 
of a greater proportion of the country’s 
fuel supplies being allocated to road haulage 
in line with the more favourable treatment 
given to farmers, shipping and industrial 
users, and the appointment of road haulage 
liaison officers at the offices of the Regional 
Transport Commissioners. 


In reply, Mr. MOoLson emphasised the 
serious shortage of fuel supplies available, 
and confirmed that there was no possibility 
of altering the principles laid down in the 
statement by the Minister of Transport and 
Civil Aviation, Mr. Harold Watkinson, MP, 
on December 4. Within these principles 
allocations of supplementary fuel rations 
were being made wherever there was a 
prima facie case for the transport of goods 
by road. 


Mr. Molson stated that it was the Govern- 
ment’s policy during the present emergency 
to have goods carried otherwise than by road 
wherever possible. He denied that the fuel 
emergency was being exploited by the 
Government to protect railway interests. 
Any haulier whose present work did not 
qualify him to receive a supplementary 
ration should be advised to seek traffics that 
must be moved by road. 


Referring to the issue of basic diesel fuel 
totalling 334 per cent. of normal supplies, 
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Mr. Molson explained that the balance, 
which would exceed 40 per cent. of normal 
supplies, would permit somewhat larger 
supplementary grants than in the case of 
petrol. 


Commenting on the interview, Mr. 
MorTON MITCHELL said that he was very 
disappointed that no concrete proposals 
could be made by Mr. Molson for a more 
generous initial supplementary issue to all 
road hauliers)s The RHA would continue 
to press for better treatment for their mem- 
bers to avoid heavy financial loss, bank- 
ruptcies and unemployment. He hoped 
that the Minister of Transport and Civil 
Aviation would urge most strongly upon the 
Government the necessity of making a larger 
allocation of available fuel supplies to keep 
the nation’s road haulage industry going 
during the current rationing period. 


Building Plant Exhibition, 1957 


The 1957 Building Plant Exhibition, the 
tenth of these annual exhibitions to be 
organised by the MoW, will be held at 
Heaton Park, Manchester, from July 15 to 
20. Applications for stand space should be 
made to W. H. Willson, Deputy Chief Infor- 
mation Officer, Ministry of Works, Lambeth 
Bridge-house, SE1. 
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COMPARATIVE PRICES OF MATERIALS 


Description as Shown in Current Prices of Materials Pages 






































| Percentage Percentage 
January, January, | January, fluctuation increase | 
| 1939 | 1956 | 1957 on 1956 over 1939 
Bricks— £ s. d. & sod | £ Sad | 
Flettons ... per 1,000 | = @ 3 513 0 | 515 0 + 1} 150 
Blue Wirecut ... per 1,000 740 2414 0 | 2519 O + 5 260 l 
Glazed ... per 1,000 24 0 0 Ts 4 0 80 0 0 | + 6} 233 
Pir SAND .. per yd. cu. i. 12 145 | + 6} 220 
i IN. SHINGLE st .. per yd. cu. 73 = 2. 1311 | + 64 230 
} IN. BROKEN BRICK .. per yd. cu. 1) es. 1 60 6 1 1 6 | t+ 7h 110 
PORTLAND CEMENT ... .. per ton 2 2 @ x © 36 + 46 | t+ 3 149 
PORTLAND STONE . perft.cu: | 4 5 8 33 8 5 | + 1} 90 | 
SLATES— | | | 
24 in. by 12 in. ... per 1,000 ab S 0 12417 4 | 137 2 4 | +10 | 338 
20 in. by 10 in. .-» per }000 | 2015 0 82 7 9 90 8 6 | + 92 | 335 | 
. 16 in. by 10 in. .per1,000 | 14 7 6 | 49 1 3 4910 0 | + | 250 | 
ILES— 
Machine Made (Staffs) 0 pertOOe | 4 2 6 | 1318 9 1318 9 | — | 2373 
Hand Made (Berks) . per 1,000 | 417 6 | 14 1 6 is 5 0 8 210 
SorTwoop— | | | 
Carcassing quality .. per standard} £18—£22 | £98—£102| £97—£102 — | 400 
Joinery quality . per standard) £28—£35 | £110—£135 | £115—£140 + 4 305 + 
Harpwoop— | | 
European Oak «.. per ft. cu. 14 0 238i 2-3 ¢ -- 220 
English Oak «« per ft. cu. We | thr 6 | f§F 6 —- 275 
Honduras Mahogany -« Per it. cu. imei ss Se} 3s 3S 6 — 333 
African Mahogany . perft.cu. | 12 6 110 0 |} 1410 0 os 140 
Moulmein Teak ~ perfe cu | 15 0 335-0 S417 6 + 3 416 i 
R.S. Joists, FABRICATED ... per ton 1610 0 57 10 0 65 12 6 +14 298 i 
¢IN. MILD STEEL Rops .. per ton 15 0 0 42 11 0 46 5 0 - 9 208 H 
LIN. GALVANISED BARREL ‘C’ ... per ft. run 5? 1 0} 1 1 - 4 1223 i 
SHEET LEAD ... ... per ton 23 0 0 | 16 10 0 155 0 0 — § 575 
LINSEED OIL a med ae .. per gal. 2 es 14 0 18 6 +324 5374 
_ Ground ENGLISH WuiTE LEAD ... ... per cwt. 210 0 9 4 0 914 0 + 5 2873 H 
| Wire Leap PAINT... ... per gal. 16 8 3 4 0 3 9 6 + 8 3173 i 
» Rep Leap .. per cwt. 118 0 799 7 8 6 — 1 290 1 
——— —— en ——— — = —— ———— 
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CURRENT PRICES OF MATERIALS | 





HE information given on these pages has been specially compiled 


for The Builder and is copyright. 


It is the intention that the 


details given should indicate fair average prices of materials, not 


necessarily the highest or the lowest. 


The prices apply to large 


quantities of materials loaded at works, delivered at London Stations 
or at site in London Area as stated. Prices for smaller quantities 
ex merchant’s warehouse will necessarily be higher so as to include 


the stocking and handling costs involved. 


1g COSts_ Due to the exceptional 
circumstances now prevailing it is recommended that the prices of 


materials should be confirmed by inquiry from suppliers and merchants. 


AGGREGATES AND SAND 

Delivered site in full lorry loads. 
Boroughs of Westminster, Paddington, 
St. Pancras. 


Average of prices 


Pit Ballast 
Pit Sand so 
Washed Sand ... 
3 in. Shingle 
} in. Broken Brick 
Pan Breeze : 
Fine or Coarse Foamed Slag Aggregate 
2 yds. of fine and 2.6 yds. of coarse per ton. 
CEMENT, etc. 
Including non-returnable jute sacks or paper bags. 
Best British Portland Cement. Standard Specifica- 
tion delivered Charing Cross area. 
6-ton loads and upwards, site 
1 to 6 tons, site 
Rapid Hardening Cement in 6- ton loads and up- 
wards to site is : 
lto6tons do. site Si ; 
Aquacrete Water’ Repellent Cement. 32s. 6d. per 
ton on ordinary cement prices. 
Sulphate Resisting Cement. 32s. 6d. per ton on 
ordinary cement prices. 
Red. Buff or Khaki Colorcrete in 6-ton lots 
Other colours according to colour. 
In 4-ton lots from 298s. Od. to 688s. Od. per ton. 
White Portland Cement 3 sie ‘ 
Under !} ton 


417 Cement (U jitra Re apid H: irdening) in 6-ton lots 
and upwards ? 

Super Cement (W aterproof ), 3 32s. 6d. ‘per ton above 
Portland Cement. 

Cyllamix Tyrolean Finish, £11 8s. Od. to £14 3s. Od. 
(1-ton loads and upwards). 

Lightning and Ciment Fondu Brands High Alumin- 
Ous cement, 6-ton lots and up 

Stourbridge Fireclay, 6-ton loads at Railwa ay y Depot, 
London 

Moler Mortar Powder for Flue Bricks (London 
sites). cox hie am ° - ‘ 


BRICKS 

Full Loads. 

First Hard Stocks : 

Second Hard Stocks ... 

Miid Stocks (Kiln Burnt) 

Mild Stocks B3 

All loaded free into lotr: at the works. The question 
of haulage is still very difficult and prices must 
be obtained from job to job. 

2 in. Nominal Fietton Bricks to sites in W.C. 
District Commons ... - a : 
Cellular do. 

Keyec 1 do. 
Rustics ; 
Cellular Rustics e ~ 
Single Bullnose Commons 
Sandfaced ss pats 
Tuscans 
Saxons ‘ 
Golden Buffs. 
Dapple Light 
Best Blue Pressed Staffs (L ondon Stations) 
Bullnose (London Stations) ; 

Blue Wire Cuts (London Stations) ... 

Midhurst Lime Bricks (London sites) 

Uxbridge Whites (London sites) ee 

Special Purpose Sandlime Bricks (London ‘sites) 


24 in. Best Stourbridge Fire Bricks (London 
Stations) es nee sae son e nor 
3 in. do. (London Stations) . 


2% in. Moler Flue Bricks (London sites) e 
2%in. Machine-made Sandfaced Red 


(London sites) 
2§ in. Machine-made “Multi Red Facings (London 


sites) 
2% in. Hand- made Sandfaced Red Facings (Condon 


sites) . 


Facings 





»» per yd. 


for 


Holborn and 


> 


” 


. per ton 


. per ton 


. per cwt. 


. per ton 


... per 1,000 
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SS 0 
23 in. Hand-made Sandfaced Multi-Colour Facings 

(London sites) «> per 1,000 16 8 6 
Hand-made Sandfaced Cherry Red Facings. Berk- 

shire district (London sites) ie - 18 19 0 
Hand-made Sandfaced Multi- Colour ‘Facings. 

Berkshire district (London sites) me 18 19 9 
Rubber Bricks for gauged arches (London ‘sites) . me 42 17 6 
2$ in. Surrey Clamp Burnt Multi Stock Facings 

.(London sites) 13 16 6 
2g in. Surrey Kiln Burnt Multi Stock Facings 

(London sites) = 15 6 0 
Glazed Bricks (London sites), White, ‘Ivory, ‘Brown— 

Stretchers = A : nee see - 64 0 0 

Headers : us 63 0 0 

Quoins, Bullnose and 4} in. Flats | oe 80 0 0 

Double Stretchers ... Ay aes a 85 0 0 

Double Headers - 77 10 0 

One side and two ends ma 87 0 0 

Two sides and one end ne 89 10 0 

Splays and Squints seis 83 0 0 

Cream and Buff £3 extra over White. Other 
colours, hard glaze, £8 10s. Od. extra over White. 
All above prices plus 25 °% for Best quality and 
plus 25% less 10% for Second quality. 
PARTITION SLABS, etc. 
Delivered Central London Area. (W.C. District.) 
HOLLOW CLay ParTiTION BLOCKS (Keyed) 
Minimum 
lorry loads 
2 in. 140 yds. ... peryd.sup. 4 § 
34 Ms 0% 140 yds. ; m* 48 
*3 in. G cavity) 120 yds. os ve pe 
BUILDING BLOCKS (Keyed) 
*3 in. (6 cavity) 110 yds. ‘ ; em $7 
*4 in. (6 cavity) he 95 yds. 6 a 6 10 
6 in. (83 in. x S§ in.) 1,250 Shacks .. per 1,000 26 18 0 
* Half blocks at no extra charge. 
CLINKER CONCRETE 
2 in. 100 yds. oe ... per yd. sup. 3 9 
24 in. 85 vds. : a 44 
3 in. 75 yds. os > we 
4 in. 55 yds. Me a 6 § 
CRANHAM 
2 in, Ses 2 6 9 
24 in. <5 a. 
3 in. ee 8 ¢ 
4 in. re oa 10 9 
4} in. Load bearing quality ie ‘ wa 11 10 
MOLER PARTITION ‘BLoc KS 
2 in. 150 yds : ¥ee re 16 3 
24 in. 120 yds ms 16 6 
3 in. 100 yds 16 10 
4 in. 90 yds soc es 20 0 
LIGHTWEIGHT CoNcRETE BUILDING AND PARTITION BLOCKS OF VARIOUS 
Sources OF MANUFACTURE 
2 in. re SiGe Se 100 yds. ea ale a 5 10 
2} in. 80 yds. a ri 
3 in. 65 yds. me 8 2 
4 in. 50 yds. as 9 8 
4} in. 44 yds. se 10 4 
6 in. 33 yds. ‘9 13 10 
 THERMALITE- YTONG PARTITION BLocks 
2}in. . 4 yds. : 71 
THERMALITE- YTONG LOADBEARING INSULATING Bioc KS 
3: 20 yds. : ae Bs 8 f 
4 in. 90 yds. ; I] | 
5 in. 72 yds. te 13 10 
6 in. 60 yds. of 16 
83 in. a 42 yds. a I 33 
FLoor BLOCKS AND FILLER TILES 
3 in. Floor Blocks 12 in. by 12 in. delivered in full 

lorry-loads : oe aon me per 1,000 34 | ? 
4 in. do. me 36 10 0 
5 in. do. 43 15 0 
6 in. do. 49 19 0 
Tin. do. 61 8 0 
8 in. do. 71 19 8 


12” x 4” x }’ do. do. 


STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES, etc. 


The following are the percentages to be added to the Standard List price 


delivered London Area. 


Delivered ex Merchants Wharf or Depot or Manufacturers Work 
Over 100 pieces 
Under 2 tons 

1 ° 


Over 2 tons 


Best Quality... 85% +-1174% 
BSS Best do. ... + 10% B57, 10% +11749 
Tested Quality 373 8 4+85% +374 %+ 1174 
BSS Tested do. 474%+85° % +474 %+-1174 


fo al a ae fa ilier Tiles in multiples of 10 tiles per i ,000 multiples 42 . 0 


o/s 2719 130 





January 11 1957 


() 


Under 100 pice 
Under 2 tom 
130° 


10% +1 


‘2/0 


LATELY, +130 





THE BUI 


STONE 


3in. La 
4in. 
6in. 
9 in. 


DAMP ¢ 


Hessian bi 
cut to v 
deiiveres 

Asbestos t 

Lead lined 

18 in. X 9 

I4in. x 9 

Jin. x 9 

[8in. x 4; 

l4in. x 4} 

Jin. X 43 


STONE 


Bath Stone- 
Monks P. 
St. Aldhe! 
Deliver 
B.R. 
Doulting Stc 
Beer Stone. 
Portland Sto 
Brown WI 
deliveres 
Souther: 
Yorkshire St 
Delivered | 
om * 3 i 
stooled cill 
‘ 6in 
Ee Sie 
xX 3 in. 
x 6 in. 
4h in. x 9 in. 
3in. sawn twe 
Templates a 
thick, edg 
D 


0. 
brickwork 
Hard York— 
I2in. x 2in 
I4in. x 3 it 
and front 
I2in. X 6 it 
2 in. Rubbec 
2in. Sawn P: 


TILES AND 


Delivered Lond 
Machine-made 

Lincolnshire 
Hand-made Par 
Hand-made Do 
Hand-made 104 
Machine-made 

Hand-made Hi ip 

Machine-made f 
— tiles 1( 
Ir 
Note, ae 


SLATES 


First-quality Slat 
paid in full tr 
1,000 actual. 

4x 12 


16 x 8 
Note, —Breakage 


TIMBER 
Softwood — 
Oinery qualit 
Carcassing pan 
lin. Tongued a 
Hardwood— 
Mahogany. ~Afi 
Ho 
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STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES, etc.—continued DOORS (in Lots I-11) 
£ sé 
3 in. aoe Drain ~— = 12 in. ——— . per 1,000 11 5 6 pag y Aarsamraly sal Pattern 4 in. deal f2¢ 
4in. . se ” 14 16 6 Se ae 112 0 
6in. do. . ise oa ie oh ore aie ie 30 14 O 3 ft 3in. X 6%. 6 in. ie os : 113 0 
9 in. De soe ae or a rer “ee + 58 9 O 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. : ei i 114 0 
2 ft. 9 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. 116 6 
DAMP COURSE 2 in. Py on top panel open. Pattern 4 x G in deal —— 
6 Hessian base bitumen 7 Ib. per yd. sup. in 24 ft. rolls 2ft.9in. x 6ft.6in. ... . 211 6 
cut to wall widths in lots of £6 value and over 2 in. 2 Panel, top panel open. Pattern 2 x G in deal 
0 deiivered London area a : . per yd. sup. 3 7 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. ee = oe : 219 
Asbestos base ditto 7 Ib. per yd. sup. do. do. a $ 6 2 ft. 9 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. s- 3 3¢ 
0 Lead lined bitumen ditto 9} Ib. per yd. sup. do. 12 6 7 
6 {8in. X 9 in. British damp course slates ... - ber 13000 41 12 8 SUNDRIES 
6 yo x bo po =e ” a : : Delivered London area. 
sin, C “i ia a ae ac as ” 19 26 1 in. Wood Wool Slabs, 6 ft. 0 in. x 2 ft. 0 in. in 
0 : “fe 4t in. pag bo <6 oss ” is 4 9 quantities of 1 ton (89 yds. to 1 ton)... ... per yd. § § 
I4in, x 4} Hg die. png <o aes ” 10 5 3 | 14 in. do. (67 yds. to | ton) Tes ey 1 4 
0 Jin. X . . . oes ues ” | 2 in. do. (52 yds. to 1 ton) ” 8 114 
0 23 in. do. (45 yds. to 1 ton) 10 3 
9 STONE 3 in. do. (39 yds. to lton) . 11 5} 
0 Quantities under | ton add Id. per $ in. of thickness. 
0 Bath Stone— 3 in. imported insulation Board, quantities over 5,000 sq. ft. 
0 Monks Park Ss as aes . per ft. cube 8 1} per 100sq. ft. 2 2 6 
0 st. Aldhelm Box Ground - 9 1h hin. Hardboard do. = Pe , aa : 21 6 
) o> Delivered in railway trucks at South Lambeth * in. do. do. } “ioe * 3 3 2-6 
B.R. Western Region. i in. Asbestos Flat Building Sheets. ea ... per yd. sup. <a 
Doulting Stone Random Blocks. Delivered London area _,, 8 11 J in. do. es se: Bee i 4 10 
Beer Stone. Delivered London area baa a $s Roches Felt, 1- ply . 1 9 
Portland Stone— __ 2-ply és - isa fs s 2 3% 
Brown Whitbed in random blocks, 20 ft. average Best Scotch Glue in slabs... ee mn ... pergewt. 5 0 O 
delivered in railway trucks at Nine Elms, B.R. do. pearl es pn ae noe ni = .$ 6 
Southern Region “ ” 8 5 Croid Glue... a a ee ... 28 Ib. 260 
Yorkshire Stone—Blue Robin Hood Quality. Cut Nails 3 in. (i-ton lots). ie ... perton 7010 0 
Delivered to site London in 6-ton lots. do. 4/in. and up (1-ton ‘lots) . a oa i 67 0 O 
Jin. x 3 in. Rubbed, weathered, throated and Wire Nails, 3 in. (4-cwt. lots) oe ... per cwt. 3 610 
; stooled cills se i? — ... per ft. cube 3 17 9 do. 4 in. and up (4-cwt. lots) a 2 6.4 
4 in. X 6 in. do. "do. ie - 255 6 
48 i2in. X 3in. Plain coping, twice throated sa 2 3 0 METALS 
5 5 12in. X 3in. Weathered and twice throated coping ‘i oO i a STEEL JolstTs, ETC. 
14in. X 6 in. oO. do. ee 211 9 Basis Joists— 
59 44in. x Yin. Plinth, rubbed on top and ‘face ae i 2.6 3 6in. xX 5in.,8in. x Sin., 8in. x 6in., 10in. « G6in., 
6 10 Jin. sawn two sides Slabs, random sizes ... ... per ft. sup. 8 3 12 in. X 6 in. plain cut to lengths delivered 
18 0 Templates and Cover Stones, 3 in., 4 in. and 6 in. London area as : : ... perton 48 2 6 
thick, edges coped for rendered brickwork per ft.cube 1 8 3 Extra for sizes 
Do. do. fair caplet for fair faced 3 in. x Ih in. 4in. x 1}in. ... 310 0 
3 9 brickwork oe ; a 113 6 3in. Xx 3 in. aes 210 0 
‘Aa Hard York— 4in. x 3 in. is Yak gt 
5 3 12 in. x 2 in. Square Steps, rubbed on top and edge per ft. run 10 0 10in. x 44 in. aoe Cs 110 0 
6.5 l4in. x 3 in. Round-nosed Steps, rubbed on top Sin. x 2} in. 5in. X 3 in. — 115 0 
and front per ft. cube 212 9 43 in. xX 1} in. nis - eeeaete te, Je SIS¢ 
6 9 2 in. x 6 in. Plain Steps, ‘rubbed top and front os 2 6 3 Sin. x 4 in. 7 in. X 3} in. 13 in. X Sin. i 15 0 
7 5 2in. Rubbed and Jointed Paving, given sizes... per ft. sup. 9 4 6in. xX 3 in. 24 in. x Thin. ... ie ig : 20 
8 9 2in. Sawn Paving, edges squared, in random sizes peryd.sup. 3 5 3 6in. xX 4h in. 7 in. 4 in. Sin. < 4in. 1 S$ 6 
10 9 PA og x [- 10 in. X A ng ae = } m : ace 
a << Se 22 in. MS ces a& ae 
1110 F TILES AND PANTILES Sin. x 7in.  10in. x 8in. 12 in. x 8 in.) 
16 3. | Delivered London area by road in 6 tons or over per 1,000 14 in. x Shin. 14 in. x 6 in. I4in. x 8 in. 
16 6 & Machine-made Pantiles and French pattern Tiles from ISin. x Sin. 15 in. x 6 in. 16 in. x 6in. > 10 0 
16 10 Lincolnshire district : : os 29 19 O 16 in. _ 8 in. 18 in. X 6 in. 18 in. X_7 in. 
3) 0 | Hand-made Pantiles Berkshire district Stace ae 55 18 0 18 in. 8 in. 20 in. x 64 in. 20 in. x 7$ in. ) 
hs Hand-made Double Roman Bridgwater district ... wes 59 5 0 Steel angles average price “s¢ “as ee , 5305 0 
VaRiols § Hand-made 103 x 6} tiles Berkshire district phe i5 9 0 Steel tees average price ; si 5 0 
_ | Machine-made 10} x 64 Staffordshire district ...  ... 1441 9 Fabricated work delivered London— 
510 § Hand-made Hip and Valley tiles per doz. ae oa; kat 3 R.S. Joists cut and fitted ... te tee oo ” 65 12 6 
7 0 FF Machine-made Hip — Valley tiles do. ... ee ae 1 8 0 Compound girders ee ose eee ose = 71 15 0 
8 2 F Concrete tiles 10$ x 64 Signet Same Ons 8 5 6 Stanchions ee 77 2 6 
98 do. Salertosiing (49S) : he 19 9 6 Compound stanchions. ; saa nes iz 81 10 0 
10 4 Note.—Breakage in transit, purchasers’ responsibility. In Roof Work—Trusses and. Purlins. ee ‘aa i 9415 0 
13 10 Average prices not for awkward work. 
Angle cleats and } in., } in. and in. bolts average 
7 | | SLATES price London area ... ... Percwt. S iF +4 
First-quality Slc r Portmadoe, . FERRo- Conc RETE "Bars 
8 6 paid in full fee tale oe teen Rate Station. Per Mild Steel Ferro-Concrete bars British manufacture 
H | 1,000 actual. to BSS785 ex London Stock § in. diam., and 5 
$e ee ee: 6 upwards oo oe eee POO 4 SG 
Sh 5) Soe oer din.diam. ... ee wes ee nee nee gy, Ota 8 12 OO 
39 BF 2x. ae ae ae My in. dO, nee ee wes : ” 6 12 0 
1 és ons eos _ 
a a a ae ee a 94 9 10 tin. do. ” 412 0 
X10 oc ais me aaa aes aa ea 90 8 6 sin. do. ... ate +“ “se hs 32 0 
34 1 «0 18 x 10 ae mee sts ee aca ane Re 62 17 0 MILD STEEL TuBFS 
26 10 0 a ae aa ea eee ee aaa see = 1 6 Tubes to BSS1387 and Fittings. List prices and following discounts : 
43 15 0 16 x 10 at Sas as ce moe a aaa 49 10 0 Galvanised Tube— Malleable 
49 19 0 16x 8 ne 38 15 3 Underlton Overlton W.I. Fittings Fittings 
61 8 0 Note.—Breakage in transit, purchasers’ responsibility. Class A + 144% + 94% Light + 36% Malleable List 
71 19 0 — a Fol 4 % Heavy + 434° 6 —283%+ 40% 
> 15 0 ass + 443% + 393% 
2 1 (| TIMBER Back — . 
: Softwood — Class A a 83% — 134% Light + 22} 0 Malleable List 
Joinery quality Ay ee Ex Wharf per standard £115 to £140 Class B iz $3 6° x 4 %o Heavy + 305% — 283% 
List pris Carcassing quality do. - £97 to £102 CassC 8+ 193% = 6+ 148% 
lin. Tongued oan Grooved Flooring do. ui £110 0 O : C.I. HALF-ROUND GUTTERS 
ers Work § Hardwood— Delivered London per yd. in 6-ft. lengths 
» 100 piers Mahogany- —African S.E. do. per ft. cube 110 0 Stop 
der 2 tom Honduras do. do. e 3 5 6 Gutters Nozzles Ends 
130%, oak European do. do. s 7 Ae 3 in. Ss Sea _ a 3/83 3/4 (il 
of +10 do. Japanese do. do. 3 210 0 3} in. aes awe ae a 4/03 3/7 ‘il 
5+ 10 do. English Logs sawn do. - 117 6 4 in. ei as oe oa 5/23 4/1 1/5 
re A +10 Teak 8 in. average S.E. do. a 317 6 4} in. sea aa se ésa 5/84 4/6 1/8 
Walnut African Logs sawn do. ‘a 1 5 0 5 in. ~ ens wea es 6/43 4/11 2/0 











METALS—continued 
C.1.0.G. GUTTERS 
Stop 

Gutters Nozzle Ends 
BAN: as wee aie ous des e. «—- 4/98 4 1/2 
2 VT ee ne se me = 5/4 4/4 1/5 
oe ae aii ene roe 5/11 4/6 1/8 
4} in. 6/44 5/2 2/- 
5 in. 7/- §/11 2/3 

Cl. hanes “WATER PIPES 
Per yd. in 6-ft. caiman Pipe Bends _ Branches 
2) re es ses ramen’ | |i 4/1 5/10 
24 in. . cs ies 7/11 4/6 7/10 
BOR xu ne 8/11 5/8 8/5 
3241; 5 ‘ie 10/14 6/8 10/2 
4 in. ” 11/83 8/1 12/- 
: a Cc. Coatep SoIL — 

Zin) 4. 7/- 8/5 
2g in. ... 9/58 7/8 10/6 
oS rr 10/8 8/5 12/6 
34 in. coe 11/11 10/6 14/7 
4 in. 13/64 11/9 17/2 


Above prices ‘for gutters, rain-water and soil pipes for under 5 cwt. lots 
only. Lots over 5 cwt. see List No. 3300 dated February 1, 1955, plus 174% 
and tonnage allowance. 4-ton lots 5 per cent., 2-ton lots 24 per cent. 


L.C.C. CoaTeD DRAIN PIPEs 
I 


n 9-fts. 

; cwt. qt. lb. peryd. Bends’ Branches 
4in. ... see ne ae toa 31/4 21/9 38/9 
6in. ... - ee ae eae 46/2 58/- 92/9 

"ASBESTOS RAIN-WATER PIPES AND FITTINGS 

All less 173 per cent. discount. 

2 in. 2} in. 3 in. 4 in. 
a 6-ft. lengths . per yd. 3/114 4/3 5/14 6/94 

Shoes... . . each 2/7 2/10 3/4 4/6 
Single Branches sae cee 4/- 4/9 5/8 T/L 
Bends square or obtuse ,, 2/10 3/1 4/- 5/8 
Swan Necks 43 in. proj. ,, 3/1 4/- 4/6 6/3 

/ 6 in. &) 3/4 4/- 5/1 6/9 
ASBESTOS O.G. GUTTERS AND FITTINGS 
in. in. 5 in. 6 in. 
Gutters 6 ft. een ... per yd. 3/84 4/2 4/114 5/114 
Drop ends . . each 3/- 3/6 4/1 4/10 
Stop ends = Seer gs -/11 1/- 1/1 1/3 
Angles yea wer Ss 3/1 3/7 4/4 5/1 
Nozzles ies Seow os 3/- 3/6 4/1 4/10 
Union Clips 1/6 1/9 2/2 2/6 
AsBEsTos Hatr-Rounp GUTTERS AND FITTINGS 
2 in. 4in. in 5 in. 6 in. 
Gutters 6 ft. lengths... peryd. 2/74 3/14 3/24 3/94 5/34 
Drop ends . each 2/2 2/7 2/10 3/1 4/6 
Stop ends... se -/10 -/11 1/- 1/1 1/3 
Angles see seers 2/6 2/10 3/1 3/4 4/6 
Nozzles wae Sao. ae 2/2 2/7 2/10 3/1 4/6 
Union Clips see se 1/1 1/2 1/3 1/5 2/1 
Per ton basis 

in London 

eS. 1G: 

Iron—Staffordshire Crown Merchant ay 49 7 6 
Mild Steel Bars : a 43 18 0 
Mild Steel Hoops 44 2 6 


Ex Merchant's 
Stock per ton 
Two-ton lots 


Soft Sheets C.R. and C.A.— eS Gs 
20 gauge 5s 2 6 
24 gauge 60 12 6 
26 gauge és ies 63 12 6 

Galvanised Corrugated s sheets 6 ft. to 9 ft.— 

20 gauge : +0 ae 66 17 0 
24 gauge 10 7 @ 
26 gauge 7512 0 

Galvanised flat sheets Cc. R. and Cc A.— 

20 gauge axe bes os 68 7 
24 gauge ae Kis eae Mex aie “es ci 7117 +O 
26 gauge m sie wee as aes im 7) 2 

ALUMINIUM AND ALUMINIUM ALLOYS 

(Base prices) i sid: 

Sheet BS 1470 SIC 18 SWG (36 in. wide) _... per Ib. 2 103 

Sheet BS 1470 NS3 Utility 18 SWG (36 in. wide) ate os 2 8 

Coiled strip BS 1470 SIC 18 SWG (24 in. wide) 2 9} 

per strip BS 1470 NS 3 Utility 18 SWG (24 in. 

wide) 2 tt 

Coiled ws ‘for flashing 99.7° 7 / ‘purity 22 SWG (12 in. 
wide) x 3 0 

Corrugated ‘sheet BS 1470 NS 3 Utility Circular 
Profile 8 ft. x 32 in. 20 SWG -s. per sheet 1 12 O 

Corrugated sheet BS 1470 NS 3 _Uiility Industrial 
Profile 8 ft. x 313 in. x 20 SW ‘ 047 11 

Corrugated sheet BS 1470 NS 3 _ Utility Mansard 
Profile 8 ft. x 313} in. x 20 SW $s im Dot 2 

Extruded section BS 1476 EIC smgie moulding . per Ib. 2 8} 

Extruded section BS 1476 EIC 1 in. diam. round * Zz 6 

Extruded section BS 1476 HEIWP simple angle > 2 114 

Extruded section BS 1476 HEIOWP 1 in. diam. round 2 103 

Tubing BS 1471 TIC 13 in. O/D x 20 SWG Bhi 4 34 

Tubing BS 147] HTIOWP 14 in. O/D x SWG 5 6} 
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PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK, etc. 
Delivered in London area. 


M.O.H. 
All per doz. gin. Zin. Jin. Ifin. Ihin. 2in 
Screwdown bib cocks Crutch 
head for iron ore .- 87/- 128/8 
Toilet bib cocks for iron 109/— 158/5 
Screwdown stop cocks for iron 66/— 95/9 188/- 363/- 522/6 917% 
do. with two unions for lead  89/— 132/- 234/4 472/- 623/6 13896 
Double nut boiler screws 18/8 26/5 47/6 48/6 67/- 93% 
Heavy Croydon ball valves . 77/- 193/6 31/8 568/8 734/10 — 
Plumbers’ union brass lead to 
iron ne aoe ss « 19/6 23/6 38/6 52/10 70/6 165). 
Idin. fin. 2in. Jin. 3hin. 4in, 
Caps and screws ... .. 33/- 40/8 59/6 92/5 118/10 155)3 


31/11 31/41 56/2 74/10 91/5 
“1h x 6b. 14 xX 6lb. 2 x 71b. 3 x 7Ib 


Brass sleeves 


Lead P. trap with brass ne 


screws ... Ff - 422/- 90/- 144/- 246/- 
Lead S. trap do. 87/- 108/- 177/- 318/- 
Solder sd. 

Plumbers’ 1 cwt. lots 351/— 14 Ib. lots per Ib. 3 6 

Tinmen’s ... ie es «= « S2U= ” Pee | 

Blow pipe oe ive os 9 SO *. + eS 


CoprpEeR TUBES AND SHEETS 


Copper tubes BSS 659/1944 on the basic price of 30$d. per Ib. plus gauge 
and manufacturing extras as follows. Minimum: quantities, 3 cw, 


Extra 
d. d. d 
4 in. X 19 gauge 14 Total per Ib. 44% approx per ft. 12 
jin. X19 ,, 123 a » 434 o Hs 16} 
1 m x 36 - 103 <3 41} os g 2 
Ijin. x 18 _,, 10} ye » 413 a» 9 Mi 
liin. X18. ,, 104 fe » 41t Re 37 
2 in x 17 11% ” 42} ” ” 60 
Rolled Copper sheets u up to 48 in. wide, basic price 
plus gauge and manufacturing extras per ton 313 15 
ZINC 
Sheet Zinc 10 gauge (25 SWG) 5 cwt. lots acca percwt. 8 9 6 
do. 12 gauge (23 SWG) re 8 6 6 
do. 14 gauge (21 SWG) a § $4 
Brass TUBES 
Brass tubes basic wane -_ wonee and manufactur- 
ing extras me ee per |b. 2 ii 


LEAD SHEET AND PIPES 
Basis selling price in minimum one-ton delivery to one address in Londo 


or Home Counties. 

Sag 
Lead Sheet, English, 3} Ib. substance and velniaaaed per ton 155 0 0 
Lead Water Pipe in coils : v Bi 157 5 0 
Lead Soil Pipe 10 ft. or over 2 in. to 4 in. dia. dea me 158 15 0 
over 4 in. dia. : ee sue a 160 15 0 
Lead Gas or Untinned Compo pipe ane 158 15 0 

Extras over Basis for quantities under 1 ton 
5 cwt. and under | ton ‘ : per cwt. 2 0 
3 cwt. do. 5 cwt. ies aye ea ae ee 4 
1 cwt. do. 3 cwt. ae £5 = 6 0 


Smailer quantities than 1 cwt. priced ‘specially. , 

Supplying sheet lead and lead pipe to less than basis 
weights and cutting to sizes less than basis charged 
extra according to current trade schedule. 

Allowance for Old Lead, collected £110 10s. Od. per 
ton weighed at buyer’s works. 


PLASTER, etc. 
Coarse Pink in 1-ton loads and over Delivered on Site per ton8 23 
do. White do. do. o 8 Il} 
Sirapite Coarse do. do. Ae is H 4} 
do. Fine do. do. See * 8 12 3 
Blue Lias Lime in 6-ton loads eis or axe a 6 14 5 
Hydrated Lime (Grey) do. re Su ae ‘ Sil 
do. (White) do. aes aes eae 5 «| 
Lump Lime (Grey) do. = ae Pa mh yy 
do. (White) do. ane ae 5 146 
White Keen’s or Parian Cement in I-ton loads... > ee 
Pink Keen’s or Parian Cement in 1-ton loads ll 6 
Granite Chips in 6-ton loads a : » eau 
Hair percwt. 41 
Gypsum Plaster Lath or Base Board 3 $ in. thick 600 ce 
yds. and over in one aie Delivered site .... per yd. ie 
1,200 yds... Fé 2 
Do. Insulating do. 3 in. thick 600 ™* ‘and over 
in one delivery. Delivered site ; ms 3 
1,200 yds. ... es ‘ 
Gypsum Plaster Wall Boards, 3 and 4 ft. wide, 6 to 
12 ft., 2 in. thick, ae and over in one canine oe 
Delivered site - Me ae ; a es 
1,200 yds... me 4 
Do Insulating | do. } in. thick 600 yds. ‘and over j 
in one delivery. Delivered site ... r \ 


1,200 yds. 
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PAINT AN 


Delivered Lot 
Ceiling Dister 
Washable Dis 
Gloss Paint 

Snowcem Cer 


Ground Whit 
Genuine Whit 
Genuine Red 
Genuine oo 
sie XD qual 
Raw Linseed 

Boiled Linsee 


Turpentine su 
do. B ( 
Solignum, Bre 
Creosote (40 § 
Paste Powder 
White Lining 


VARNISHE 


Delivered Lon 
Oak Varnish, 
Oak Pale Cop 
Hard Drying ‘ 
Crystal Paper 
Eggshell Flat | 
Finest Carriag 
Front Door V 
Japan Gold Si 
Black Japan 
Brunswick Bla 
Berlin Black 
Terebene 
Knotting (1 ga 
French and Br 


GLASS 


Delivered Loni 
18 oz.Sheet Gl 
1402. 5 
2602. 55 
S202. 55 
lin. Rolled Pl 
} in. and 4 in 





AS 


Town, 


Aberavon 
Aberdare ......... 
Abergavenny ree 
Abingdon 
Accrington . 
Addlestone 
Afan Valley 
Aldeburgh . 
Aldershot District 
Alfreton UD 
Alnwick UD | 
Alttincham 
Amble_ 





Anglesey, Isle of 
Ardingly f 
Arundel 
Ascot 
Ashbourne 
Ashbourne UD , 
_- de- la-Zouc! 
Ashby Woulds U 
Ashford (Kent) . 
Ashford (Middies 
Ashington UD 
Ashtead 
Ashton-under-Lyn 
Aspatria and pray 
Atherstone RD , 
Attleborough 
Axminster 
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PAINT AND DISTEMPER | Per aa 
jivered London area £ os. d. 4 in. Figured Rolled and Cathedral, Standard pasunne: Se) 
ceiling Distemper... ha ree re soe §=6per cw. ; 4 : hite . ee ae 10} 
Distemper uaa ose eee eee ‘o bP Sa TS an 8 
. ane : cpm 26 | SS Semmes - = ~ 
ie: Snowcem cement paint (in 1 cwt. drums) ... percwt. 311 0 } in. Pinstripe, Hammerstripe, Reeded, Reedlyte a and 
“ LEAD PRODUCTS AND OILS Luminating 1 3} 
Ground White Lead, 1 cwt. kegs percwt. 914 0 4 in. Wired Cast o 1 § 
6 Cenuine White Lead Paint, 1-19 gal. lots in i eal. tins per gal. > 9 G i in. Georgian Wired Cast 1 54 
91716 Genuine Red Lead, Dry, i cwt. keg ; percwt. 712 0 
6 138946 ne Linseed Oil Putty, 1 cwt.keg 1. ey, 3 0 0 Hollow Glass Blocks — Each 
I~ 93/6 oD quality, 28 Ib. ee we per tin 9 0 53 x 53 x 3} in. aa <a “a aaa 2 11 
ji se om Linseed Oil (5 gal.) drums extra ae ... per gal. 17 3 P. 8. ; 74 X 74 X 34 in. ose one eee eee > z 
6 165). Boiled Linseed Oil (5 gal.) 6; sc. oe Fee i 17 9 P.B.32. 7 X 73 X 3¢ in. “ eee eee 
ee SUNDRIES ve Corner Blocks to match 7 peli ‘it 
10 155)3 tine substitute (5 gal.) drums extra ... aan P 6 6} <a pee aed eee 
10 915 = do. (40 gal.) do. do. axa - 5 104 P23. “as a wea “es aia a a 7 0 
> x 7 Ib. Bi solignum, Brown (5 gal. cans) Exterior... wae ae 8 4 P.B.32. aaa ua aa mre 7 0 
Creosote (40 gal. barrels)... . as Gea e 2 0 4 in. Polished Plate Glass, G. G. Quality— Per ft. super 
246/- paste Powder (1 Ib. packets) ae iss ee per Ib. 2 0 In plates not exceeding 2 ft. sup. fe si wis 3 10 
318/- White Lining Paper -.. ave a Per «es. per piece » 3 ee. a st sup. 4 9 
s. d. se ss »  _45ft. sup. 
>. 3° TvaRNISHES, ete. “s © @ae 23 
43 [ibsivered London area » se | meee Seg 
= So la 4 - mane erie oe oe 118 0 —Not exceeding 135 ft. sup. or 250 in. one vital or iam in. 
» in d Drying Oak for Inside sae ne nen z 2 & @ both ways ote 9 0 
lus gauge f Hard Dry Not exceeding 180 ft. sup. ‘or ditto” any i eas 2 1 
3 cwl Crystal Paper Varnish do. eee cee ons ‘a 240 
3 cw. veil Flat Varnish do. ae ah 760 Not exceeding 200 ft. sup. or ditto ai ace 17 2 
Fa “Ci riage Varnish a a ies on 250 Plates exceeding 200 ft. -, SUP. prices on application. . 
, aoe ens - ia 2 Substances other than } in. Polished Plate at Special Prices. 
5 [Front Door Varnish ... ae ese ee a ee 216 
+ Japan Gold Size ee eae ce ce we 0» 1 He 0 Quantity Tariff—Sheet oni Sundry Glass. 
»¢ Black Japan... aes aA cS $93 ose ” 115 0 The following prices apply to minimum quantities of one size and one 
3) § Brunswick pos Re - ep a3 es : : pattern delivered by the manufacturer to one site at one time. 
37 BP Berlin Black... cn eo: x se xa = Minion Yer: sn, 
oA Tereben: eee eee eee ” 1 is 0 ne 
W Ticoting (I gai. bottles free)... 2 1. .. 2 2770S El lt +%. 
31315 French and Brush Polish (do.) <3 rr sas at 200 -_ | - si _ we 2,000 et 
) 260% . « ae oer <a me aie 
GLASS 32 oz. j oa aus aan wad 2,000 11} 
8 9 per ft. super ¢ in. Rolied Plate a ... 1,000 8} 
& 6 6 ff Delivered London area : . s. d. 4 in. Figured Rolled and Cathedral Standard 
8 §5 3 [| l80zSheet Glass Ordinary Glazing Quality.Cut Sizes 6} Patterns, White as 1,000 83 
= , - 83 # in. Pinstripe, Hammerstripe, ’ Reeded, Luminating 
1402. 95 ” ” ” , 1.000 11z 
% ” ” ” ” ” o 11 | and Spotlyte... i t 
” ” ” %» 1 23 ; in. and 4 in. Rolied Plate or Rough Cast 2,000 1 0 
Plate as eae eka 103 } in. Wired Cast, Hexagonal... 2,000 2 
, Via "Rolled 
2 |! B) in, and 4 in. Rough Cast . mae? 1 2} } in. Georgian Wired Cast 2,000 1 24 
in Lond 
£ s 
> a, 
3s] 3 
58 15 0 
60 15 0 
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i CURRENT RATES OF WAGES 


AS FROM OCTOBER 1, 1956. (Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy but we cannot be responsible for errors.) 





























































Town. Grade. KEY TO SCHEDULE OF GRADE RATES. Town. Grade, 
OS EES ee A 50 eet Bridgnorth MB ............. Al 
Aberdare ......... a Grade Classification. an = ry Bridgnorth RD ............... Al 
n8 2 3§ Abergavenny... oh Craftsmen ... eee ove t / /2 Bridgwater ..... ay 
8 | 9 Abingdon ........ scoal Labourers ... ree ee 3/9 3/84 3/8 TION as oc cavnaacdceceoees: A 
8 43 Accrington rie saci Soa 0 .... eer 
lestone ... oe righton ove . eee 
8 12 Afan Vs a “ie Town. Grade. Town. Grade. Town. Grade. Brit inane... rm 
6 14 Aldeburgh ............. Al PSTORDOED seciccidcciciccccecss Al ANGE 5 ck cds ctensacerec A NO, 5. iscecaccasiniceee A Broadstairs ........ eaccea 
517 Alioedhos District .... Al PROMI Sa cscdacwacqecsessixcsts Al Bedlingtonshire UD ......... - Blackwell RD ... eee Bromsgrove UD  ............ A 
69 Alfreton UD ......... oe TE. iccaseuguedaconensvemial Blandford ........... Al Broughton, Flint ............ A 
5 7 Alnwick UD “ Beeston & Stapleford UD . Blaydon UD onal Buckfastleigh ........ sal 
5 14 6 Altrincham A NF  cacicseaciscecoatuces Al TRO CUED. suncncacdocccencseces A Blidworth Beay Buckingham ...... Al, 
a7” Amble .. A Bakewell UD _ .......cccceces Al PID ens ncnsccccconceuceusunannt A MINION EIN > cnceduvudciducuaveieactes A MINE acini dncktadadaiccacd A 
11 Il Ambleside Al Banbury _........ wccolal Berkhamsted  ....cccccccccceces A REET Al MI oi cadeiacquswudiicuadocs 
11 6 Amersham .. ae Al Berrington _......... ee Bognor Regis ...cccccesces. A2 Burnham-on-Crouch ...... Al 
2 10 6— Ammanford Barnard Castle UD wA Berwick Borough ............ A Boldon UD ...... A Burnham-on-Sea ............ Al 
411 Andover ., Barnoldswick UD ...... ee i | ere A Bolsover UD .... ee Seer A 
Anglesey, Isl Barnsley CB ......... soc Bewdley MB..........c.cceeeeee« A Bolton .......... ay Burton-on-Trent Chee ae 
4 a. Barnstaple _........... Al Bexhill-on-Sea . --A2 Boston MB .... I a sonintrndaascaaneachee. A 
. Arundel , Barrow-in-Furness ............ A |° Bideford _....... Al MOTI oon loccnceccsnvcnces A Ser St. Edmunds .. .Al 
‘ | Barrow-upon-Soar RD Biggieswade .... ay Bournemouth District ...... A LO RRS IS A 
Ashbourne RD (part Thrussington) ...... Al |. CEE A RI OUI i secedeccacvevsees Al WI tice dassanceancnneicagaies Al 
j Ashbourne UD .............+« ee es A Ee eee A Bracknell ........ --A2 
2 lf Ashby-de-la-Zouch UD Basford RD (exc. Willough- Billingham UD .. econ Bradford CB ......... ey 
Ashby Woulds UD by-on-the-Wolds Al) ...... A TSN. csninczaccoaccicaavves A Bradford-on-Avon ......... - a Al 
Ashford (Kent) ..... BASINGHOMG  Sicsaccscccicadess Al PS): eae? A pe ae Caernarvonshire, Cnty. of tA] 
» 7 Ashford (Middlesex | eee <ache Birchington .... ay: Brandon & Byshottles UD ra eee A 
. Ashington UD ...... Batley MB ey NIN cc cccccesnccsssescess - Brecon—Borough of......... Al Camberley District .........Al 
2 } re OS rere Al Birmingham CB ...... tA Breconshire, County of ... Al COIN giv iciiccaccecacecie A 
Ashton-under-Lyne Beaconsfield District .........A Bishop Auckland UD......... A HOH REMI sess <.ciseeescuds Al oO eee A 
3) Aspatria and Brayton Bearl Bishop’s Stortford ............ A Brentwood ona ee Canterbury a 
34 Atherstone RD ....... Bishops Castle MB. Bridgend .......... ae 8 TRB, SECT Ly 
Attleborough a uA Bridlington MB ... ie Cardiganshire,County of tat 
Axminster ........ pe erry ies Bridlington RD NEE ocadaucaccaccnecesedecdsan: 
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’ 4 CAS 
CURRENT RATES OF WAGES—Continued | 
Town. Grade. Town. Grade. Town Grade. Town. Grade. Town. Grow By a) 
SAMO ITD h cackcocsceseossesnes A Felixstowe ....... piasoussanevan Al RAMU nc nbn vanupeNssuacvaseaseeet A2 Pembrokeshire (except Mil- Sutton Coldfiel 
Carmarthen—Borough of...A| Filey UD .... A Lichfield MB . ak ford Haven) snene...... Al Swadlincote UD e4 THE case 
Carmarthenshire,Cnty of $AI Fleetwood A. Lincoln CB. .... A Penmaenmawr .. Swaffham ......... f wh 
Carnforth .........se0esseeeeeees A Flint MB .... a A Liskeard ..... cool Penrith UD ... isa Swanage District one 
Castleford UD .. an, Folkestone .. -A2 Littlehampton .. ay. PORHZANCO: ...ssescneevesesvases Al Swansea .......... and contrac 
Caterham , a Frinton ... Prey | Liverpool ....... Soacne Peterborough, Soke of (East- Swindon District , ‘oc that cal 
Chapel-en-le ee aes BRINE << 5cssbecesveceahessioet Al RQAMONIIND oo ccpencosnsvssenret Al ern Regional portion) ...Al Swinton UD ......, ties that ca 
Chard si... <coed ) Llanelly (incl. Llanelly RD) A ECERSINEUD cis so ncisessveceesss Al who are dev 
Charmy Down ......... ae Gainsborough UD .. oak Lianfairfechan . S| Pickering pore | Tamworth MB , land 
Chatham District .... ron Gateshead CB ........ ace Llangollen ... Al AVE, sos wacscccnveacecsces A Taunton _..... “tl of the lan 
Chatteris — ............++ Al Gillingham (Dorset) Al London ..... aveaee Pontefract MB RY Tavistock “aie and there w 
Cheadle (Staffs) RD .. Be Gillingham (Kent)...... re EOC ons scsuesacesos ccs: A Pontypool & Dist a * Tenterden ... : © eae 
Chelmsford .........+5 snd Glastonbury & Street ...... Al a . Al Pontypridd District ......... A Teignmouth in the initi 
Cheltenham . te Glossop es Loughborough MB ......... A PRIPIHCRWED, — veccnsssesenss wth Tewkesbury agreed that 
Chepstow _A Gloucester. : a Louth MB. ...........-00 al Portishead .... wh Thames Haven , 6 , 
wy ne hen cine aaa . pe a onan Cnty. of = — Ee * eesaani Bill .. Al Thetford ......... H would be si 
eee ae I aavcssscssxsnseces 2 — weoas ee ortsmouth ...... aA Thirsk RD . EB fronti > 
Chester-le-Street UD ........ A Goole, MB. ........... aa tases A EOIOW DED <,005.0cccncevess Al Port Talbot th Thorpe Bay ....... “ fronting the 
Chesterfield MB ...............A Goole RD (part—Airmyn, Ludlow RD .. sol PEEMOD a vccecces a Thurrock UDC Are “A the contrac 
Chesterfield RD ............-+. A J ee eae A EOD cevscensss eco Princetown... Al s, North of to Billericay..4 ff allowed to € 
Chichester .......... Re: Gosport .........- mr. Lyme Regis ....... mee | Pudsey MB ...... =a FUBUEY  .sccscccess si 7 
Chipping Norton............ Al Grantham MB a Lyneham (Devon) .. ae | PRTOOEOOR. oc ccssescerscceses A2 Todmorden MB . od pose of erec 
CAipping Sodbury _......... Al CANE oi oo cnsccosesencaness A DOIN cvcnvecsssaczessvasmces A Tonbridge ...... ; a deposit al 
Chippenham (inc. Chippen- Grays Thurrock UD Area...A : Torquay 
ham Within and Harden- Great Yarmouth ... sik Radnorshire, County of {Al Totnes : : ance the OW! 
a ee Te Al (Sritsbiy OB s.. ..0s<sssseceneeeas A Macclesfield — .........0.202000e A RAMSBALE _...s..crssecesconneee A2 Tring: ......... The 
Chorley.......... BA. Grimsby RD (part) ......... Al Maidenhead WA Raunds UD . A | Trowbridge a 
Cirencester “AL Guildford District ....+.+.-+». A2 Maidstone ...... A Rayleigh .. A PTUCO’ 5-5 -ces 0s. ‘so that th 
Clacton ..... are At He aera Al Reading A Tunbridge Wells thirty-four 
lay Coss UD, ........--0-5+05- A | | ON Malt y . A Redcar B ..... ee Tynemouth CB Oat 
Cleethorpes MB ............0-. ‘- HEEL CR oc _ alton UD . .. Al REAGICHIODD: a0, cossexsoncrnen A within two 
Clevedon ........... at Halstead...... ert a UD ... Al Redhill & Reigate ............A Oe 101 a 
RSIEWEIEVS sch co searvasscss ociee A Haresfield Al meena tees A Rhondda Valley ........ vA Uppingham (Salop) There we 
Githeros ate ee A Havlow F anningtree ..... Al Richmond B (Yorks) sees Uttoxeter RD... i lation 
Coalville UD .. A fs Md Mansfield MB navn R MB Al Sess In Te 
- JD weceeseeceeseeee es Harpende ix IPOD NIB ccccccccecscccee Pe Uttoxeter UD.. ..... 
Cobham (Surrey) ...........- A H M MGIGH  csscesevess Al Rochdale ..... Re as to the mé¢ 
Colchester ‘ial Startioeeni fe _s IMGCEOIO 50; scesssesssssesexnee* A2 Rochester ........ Rly the rel 
Ae eee a aca : rt Market Harborough RD...A1 Ross-on-Wye ..... a Wakefield CB .....ccccssmu fp He Te Case ¢ 
Colwyn Bay Al Marsich eae Market Harborough UD ...A Rossendale Valley ee Wakefield RD . ww fe Dank, whicl 
Congleton ..... ee seeelgaal ae Market Rasen UD............ Al Rotherham’CB .... es Walsall CB..... “A The purcha: 
Consett UD «... gee > alata ae Martock ........++. a | Royston _........ iocaul ee B .. ww p -_ 
Conway ........ cool Hatfield (Herts) . Sax Maryport seeeeee 1A Rugby MB .. can Rana BR AB sewermng the 
OE A ee N Matlock UD eee Rugeley UD Al i } and 4 
Cornwall, County of......tAl Haywards Heath "A2 Melksham ...... Al Rushden UD  ..........eeceeee A Wale «.....--.02000+- E i 
Corsham District oe Heanor UD es Melton Mowbray UD ......A! Warmsinster AB the cheque; 
Coventry CB ...... met ong. sec ie <= Merionethshire ............... Al Warrington ... ww ket f 
Peteaak Mere aren: “cee laaemaatae € Merthyr .........--- en Saffron Walden _............ Al Warwick MB .... oA fp POCKEL TOT 
pape oo one ‘A? si s “err Mexborough UD ............A St. Albans ene Wednesbury MB.............4 fF meantime th 
Cranwell Acrodrome Site ... A +n ford i ng or “SAI Middlesbrough CB ... a St. Austell . Al Wellingborough UD ........4 ; 
ant eo Herefordshire, Cnty. of...Al | Middleton. ......... “A | St. Helens “A Wellington UD ..........4 fons of plo 
ramen. mar " — a Y seceeeeeeeeeeneeeeees Middlewich es St. Neots _........ oodl Wellington (Somerset) ...\ B height, at tl 
Cicakecns Al — oa ous Mildenhall .......... al Salisbury City cane Wells (Norfolk) .........0Al “ 
ane oe ss ~ gee uD: A Milford Haven UD .........Al Salisbury Plain .. asiul Wells (Somerset) “i fpthe back of 
Gecok — _ i A ee Al eae seul WIE a .ceccnss : whole of th 
D + ne ova seeeeee A Monmouth—Borough of...Al Sawbridgeworth ... wean Welwyn Gar. City . » 
Crowborough 7 ion Aaron A Monmouthshire............... Al Saxmundham _...... Al West Bromwich CB.. expenditure 
Couns... ze Hieh W — . A Morecambe ...... a4 Scarborough MB... ee Westbury .........04 plots 3 and » 
Chiba. on ee So * — TE seseee A Moreton Valence meet Scunthorpe MB ............... A Westcliff-on-Sea . 
Hitchin sees A Morley ..... i Seaford & Newhaven...... A2 Westerham ............ In April 
iden seteeeees A Morpeth B .. ak SEY OID. cccssacsvsaasseconsss A West Hartlepool CB ...... An ? 
en he A een .. ~ Morpeth RD . aes Sevenoaks FacssheasesnA Westmorland (except when the o' 
Darlington CB nar egg lng IMGESIEY 5565455 caceessesns2 Al Shaftesbury scl Kendal) .........-.Al ordered the | 
ieecmnih: (1... aaa al ay a Sheerness... YS: Weston-super-Mare é 
metaan |... ae a re Sheffield MB . a) Weybridge. ......... sequent to t 
Daventry MB Al Sat og PEAT WICR 555. c0sccecscensanete A Shepton Mallet .. Al Weymouth (including Port: & op although 
Ren he -A2 OFWICD | ----.-200 A Neath & Valley . my Sherborne ........ sviel land Bill, excluding Port : 
Denbigh Town .. wt Huddersfield CB . A INGISOR 6656500565000 me SHIDICY. ~ cessccveee <A land Stoneyards) Al PUP a garage 
Derby CB... yas UIE --esseveeeeeees vA Newark MB.. sve Shoeburyness .... : Whitby UD ...... | 81955, when 
an geen ney Hunstanton .......... Al IIBUDUCY, fs. cces coe os Al Shoreham ......... cok Whitby RD J Dove 
Devon, County o tAl Huntington (Staffs) ............ A Newcastle-on-Tyne CB...... A Shrewsbury MB . ee Whitehaven .... AOL building { 
Dewsbury CB ...... A Newcastle-under-Lyme ...... A Sirhowy Valleys ... Perey Whitley & Monkseaton a service roz 
Tico ......... A? UNOS seecereteccaccsxve Al New Forest District .........Al Sittingbourne ..... eS Whitstable and District ...0? : 
ees Al Ilkeston MB. ak Newmarket ........ ayy Skegness UD ... sch Wickford .........cccse ipihat he reali 
Doncaster CB . A Ilkley UD .. acl Newport, Mon. mx ' Skipton UD .... eer Widnes ... joe ing to sell tc 
Dorchester Al Ipswich .......00000. meee * Newport Pagnell Al Oe Sere Al Wigan vou ‘p 
Dorking ..........-.:- ee Isle of Sheppey .. <calae Newquay ...... Al Slough, Windsor & Eton Wigton 4) nad indeed 
Dorset, County of ... aa Isle of Thanet... eS: Newton Abbot ..... <a NINE ndncccaccccestevscnnc A Wilmslow ........ ; 4 Bthe sale of 
ie eg A2 BBS OE WME .vocccsccesseseasss A2 Normanton UD ....... .... A Smethwick CB LTA Wilts. County of. tA P 
Dovercourt .. ry abe Pimric’ ceinaae A orp stesece ool ee esas ai phe sought t! 
Driffield UD ........ Al orthallerton UD ............ A Solihull UD ............ -anciee incanton A ;‘ 
Drigg & Carleton A Jarrow B ......sesesesesesesesees A Northampton CB ‘ Somerset, County of...... tAl Winchester ...... wAl brought an | 
Droitwich MB.......... A : North Shields ......... -_ Southampton and Windermere Al ance to obta 
Dudley CB .. oe “A Relgtlcy BAB coccisccesccvsesss A North Walsham a SI vccsisrvnuinssanvesecn A Wisbech .... A and 4 Th 
Dunstable rt Kendal ......... sees ah Northwich ......... owed Southend-on-Sea _Dist....... A Witham .... Al Cd ee 
“SSE een neta e% Kenilworth UD...... A Norton Radstock i RSOUNLEIOEE os ccsiasinssevscsansiens A Withernsea UD Al feorder in fay 
Kettering MB ......... A Norwich ............ a South Shields CB ... A Woking ......... 4 Pltis order w 
Keynsham ............ A Nottingham CB . ‘ Southwold _........ Al Wokingham A W 
Eastbourne ........... pesisenens A Kidderminster MB ow Nuneaton MB .........c0000 Spalding UD ... Al Wolverhampton CB «04 Appeal. 
E. Glam & Mon. Val....... A Kingskerswell ae Al Stafford MB.. A Wolverton District e Th 
East Grinstead District ...A2 King’s Lynn ..... onl Oakham RD Al SIRES) a ercase A Woodbridge ......... wb e first je 
East Kesteven RD............ Al Kingsteignton ves CianUD iT Stamford MB Al Woodhall Spa UD of the term 
East Retford MB A RGGkUAN ces ssas.0s0s000oe a’ ieee — ” ~——. Stantonwick .... A Woodstock _...... : 
Eastwood (Notts) UD...... A Knaresborough UD vA ae” men Stevenage ..... A Worcester CB . completion v 
Ebbw Vale & District......... A TES Geen ee A clint nora Stockport ....... ohh Workington .... held that thi 
Edenbridge pie Gomekik ER Stockton RD ...... a Worksop MB . 
Ely .....cc0000 sk Lancaster .......+.cscresssscosses A Ossett & H si re Stockton-on-Tees B... A Worthing .........+5 sence of tl 
pping ........ sc Leamington MB. A Oana me ‘Al Stoke-on-Trent CB ... A Wrexham (incl. Cefn). a target If 
Evesham MB eeu Leatherhead <a Oundle ‘UD pre vecres Al Stoke Orchard ..... Al Wroughton ....... ¢ é 
Exeter ........ aM Leeds CB ....... JA p tes A Stourbridge MB . A Wylam .......... A ompletion a 
Exmouth .. Leek UD ....... WA Oted “Al Stourport UD .... A Wymondham ..... ~" Pgive the othe 
Leicester CB eA | FRECD — coceccccccrceveccceerees Stowmarket Al ; thi 
Fakenham Leighton Buzzard Al Stratford-on-Avon MB...... A Yate ...ccccececscescersesneenAl BUMS Was not 
Falmouth . ws Leiston ...... Al Padstow Stroud (RD Area) ove Yeovil Borough ‘Pof the ess 
Fareham ..... ar Leominster ooodl Paignton ... aon Sunderland CB os York CB er 
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For Birkenhead , Liverpool and London the rates are:—Craftsmen. 4s. 5d.; Labourers, 3s. 104d. In the case of London the rate beyond the 12-mile radius is: Craftsmen, 4s. 444; BME Was like 
Labourers, 3s. 10d. +Plus 2d. per working day. {This is the County rate and applies except where higher grades are stated. he secon 
Notr.—Carpenters and Joiners providing own tools when employed in establishments operating under the Supplementary Rules for Woodworking Factories and Shops, receiv Plaintiff h 
2d. per day; when employed on other building industry work, 4d. per day. ot. ad 
Women’s RATES.—In all districts throughout the country the rate of wages for women engaged in craft processes is 3s. Sd. per hour. © Women engaged on work other ti FMaction, Hj 


craft processes, 3s. 1d. per hour. Why Plained by t 
For Building Trade Wages in Scotland see page 121. 
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4A CASE ON BUILDING 
CONTRACTS 
By a Legal Correspondent 


THE case Of Williams v. Greatrix is 
one which is important for builders 
yd contractors as it shows the difficul- 
‘ies that can be experienced by builders 
yho are developing land. The purchaser 
of the land in this case was a builder, 
and there were 34 plots of land involved 
in the initial contract of sale. It was 
agreed that each plot fronting the road 
would be sold for £100 and those not 
fronting the road for £80. As a term of 
the contract the purchaser was to be 
allowed to enter on the land for the pur- 
pose of erecting buildings on payment of 
, deposit and on payment of the bal- 
ance the Owner was to execute a convey- 
ance. The contract contained a clause 
‘s9 that the purchase of all the said 
hirty-four plots shall be completed 
within two years from the date hereof.’ 

There were difficulties from the start 
in relation to plots 1 and 2, both 
4sto the measurements of the plots and 
the release of a charge in favour of the 
bank, which necessitated court action. 
The purchaser having spent money on 
ewering then paid a deposit for plots 
3} and 4. The owner never cashed 
the cheque; he, in fact, kept it in his 
pocket for the next ten years. In the 
meantime the developer laid the founda- 
tions of plots 3 and 4, built walls to a 
height, at the front, of six feet and at 
the back of 3 feet and fenced in the 
whole of the plots 1, 2, 3 and 4. His 
expenditure was in the region of £500 on 
plots 3 and 4. 

In April, 1947, there was an incident 
when the owner came on the site and 
ordered the purchaser off the land. Sub- 
sequent to this no building was carried 
on, although in 1948 the purchaser put 
up a garage and shed. It was only in 
1955, when the purchaser was thinking 
of building again and had in fact put in 
a service road with a view to so doing, 
hat he realised that the owner was try- 
ing to sell to a Mr. D. B. Williams and 
had indeed entered into a contract for 
ihe sale of plots 3 and 4 for £450, that 
he sought the help of the courts and 
brought an action for specific perform- 
ance to obtain a conveyance of plots 3 
aid 4. The county court judge made an 
oder in favour of the purchaser and 
this order was upheld in the Court of 
Appeal. 

The first point of interest is the effect 
of the term in the contract requiring 
completion within two years. The Court 


‘held that this did not make time of the 


Al F@sence of the contract but was merely 






A Da target, 
‘Completion all that was required was to 
"psive the other side reasonable notice and 


If either side wished to force 


this was not done. Time would only be 












men, 4s. 444. 
Shops, receitt 


rk other that 


ipol the essence of 


the contract where 
Market variations and diminution of the 
Value of property through passage iof 
Hime was likely to occur. 

Pee Second point was whether the 
Plaintiff had lost his remedy by his own 
Maction. His inability to build was ex- 
Plained by the licensing difficulties and 


his refusal of a licence on three separate 
applications. He had obtained an equit- 
able interest in the land by paying the 
deposit and in these circumstances he 
was under no obligation to create this 
into a legal interest in a short time. The 
analogy was given of the tenant holding 
under a contract for a lease who pays 
his rent and has possession of the pro- 
perty and can remain ‘without having 
his legal title perfected. The fact that 
the owner had ordered him off the land 
did not affect the position. The plaintiff 
did not get off the land: he retained his 
fence and sheds and in fact the vendor 
acquiesced. Under these circumstances 
there was no delay on the part of the pur- 
chaser and he was entitled to specific 
performance. 

This case is of course of great interest 
to contractors. It shows that a time 
limit specified in a contract is not so 
binding as it may appear at first. It 
also indicates that once the deposit is 
paid the developer has some security 
even though he cannot reach agreement 
with the owner. 


STEVENAGE PROGRESS 
REPORT 
Subcontractors and Suppliers 


JKOLLOWING are principal subcon- 

tractors and suppliers to the various 
contracts illustrated on pages 67 to 75, 
entitled: ‘Progress Report, Stevenage 
New Town.’ 


Town Centre 


Piling, Franki Piles, Ltd.: R.C. framing, R. 
E. Eagan; heating, Weatherfoil, Ltd.; Electrical 
engineers, James Scott, Ltd.; metal windows, 
Crittalls; wall cladding, Empire Stone Co., 
Ltd.; gas fittings, Eastern Gas Board ; wall clad- 
ding, John Ellis and Son, Ltd. 


Bedwell Shops 


Steelwork, Hotchkiss; asphalt roofing, H. V. 
Smith; ironmongery, A. G. Roberts; electrical 
fittings, Troughton and Young; sanitary fittings, 
B. Finch; fireplaces, Ashley Brandon; R.C. 
beams, Turcrete. 


St. Andrew's Church, Bedwell 


Roofing, W. H. Colt, Ltd., and Cambridge 
Asphalte Co., Ltd.; gas fittings, Eastern Gas 
Board; wood block flooring, Hollis Bros. ; 
rubber flooring, Semtex, Ltd.; floor finishes, W. 
B. Simpson and Sons, Ltd.; electrical fittings, 
Stevenage Electrical Engineering Co., Ltd.; 
heating, Weatherfoil, Ltd.; sanitary fittings, J. 
Bolding and Sons, Ltd.; kitchen units, Duncan- 
Tucker ; sculpture and masonry, Low Giddings ; 
ironmongery, A. G. Roberts, Ltd.; sliding 
doors, Sliding Door Manufacturing Co., Ltd.: 
wood windows, Herbert Taylor and Co., Ltd.; 
bell, J. Taylor and Co.; metal windows, Wil- 
liams and Williams; concrete framing, Twisteel 
Reinforcement, Ltd. 


Roebuck Shops 


Plastering, W. H. Telling, Ltd.; plumbing, 
J. H. Shouksmith and Son, Ltd.; joinery, John 
Sadd and Son; paving, Frazzi, Ltd.; R.C. 
beams, R. Costain, Ltd.; asphalt flooring, 
Limmer and Trinidad Asphalt Co.; roofing, D. 
and A. McKnight; gas fittings, Eastern Gas 
Board; electrical fittings, Eastern Electricity 
Board ; fireplaces, W. N. Froy; wood windows, 
Duncan Tucker; metal windows, Williams and 
Williams; road surfacing, Constable Hart; let- 
tering, J. Akers, Ltd.; sanitary fittings, Ashley 
Brandon. 


Marymead Shops 


Joinery, Hollis Bros. ; electrical fittings, O. C. 
Nye ; painting, Jenners ; plastering, Johnson and 
Davies; ironmongery, Lockerbie and Wilkin- 
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son; asphalt, General Asphalte Co.. Ltd.; 


rubber flooring, Semtex, Ltd. 
Longmeadow Corner Flats 


Gas fittings, Eastern Gas Board; electrical 
fittings, Troughton and Young; flooring, Marley 
Tile Co.; plastering, Touhey Bros.; plumbing, 
Lockerbie 


Cooper Bros.: and 


Wilkinson. 
Housing, Type CSB3 


Roofing, W. H. Colt; plastering, Johnson and 
Davies; painting, Jenners; paving, Highway 
Construction Co., Ltd. ; electrical fittings, Steve- 
nage Electrical Engineering Co., Ltd.; roof 
shingles, W. H. Colt; ironmongery, Lockerbie 
and Wilkinson; fireplaces, Federated Foun- 
dries; fireplace surrounds, Ashley Brandon: 
metal windows, Hopes. 


Half Hyde Housing 


Plastering and decorating, London Decora- 


ironmongery, 


tors; roofing, McKnights; floor finishing, 
Robert Abrahams (Marley Tile Co., Ltd.): 
windows, Hills: ironmongery, Lockerbie and 
Wilkinson. 


Church of St. Peter, Broadwater 


Foundation stone, E. J. and A. T. Bradford, 
Ltd.; gas heating installation, H. A. Deacon, 
Ltd.; partitions, Esavian, Ltd.; electrical instal- 
lation and fittings, G. W. Franklin and Son, 
Ltd.; ironmongery, W. M. Froy and Sons, 
Ltd.; circular window, apse window and leaded 
glazing, Goddard and Gibbs, Ltd.; lightning 
conductor, W. Larkins; wood block flooring, 
Horsley Smith and Co.: facing bricks, London 
Brick Co., Ltd.; reinforced concrete, B.R.C. 
Engineering Co., Ltd.; atmbry and _ lamp, 
bronze tablets, candlesticks, Hurst Franklin and 


Co., Ltd.; sanctuary furnishings, font and 
cover, emblem, Harris and Moulder; chairs, 


H. and F. Howland (Wycombe), Ltd.; roofing 
tiles, Langley London, Ltd.; felt roofing, Per- 
manite, Ltd.; altar frontal, Watts and Co., 
Ltd.; kneeling pads, J. Wippell and Co., Ltd. 


Congregational Church, Bedwell 


Linoleum, Dudec Linoleum Co., Ltd.; elec- 
trical installation, Dobson Electrical Installa- 
tions, Ltd.; ironmongery, Yannedis, Ltd.: 
wrought iron and crosses, F. T. King, Ltd.; 
kitchen fittings, Jayanbee Joinery, Ltd.: gas 
installation, Eastern Gas Board; fibreboard 
ceiling, Celotex, Ltd.; exit signs, E. Coules and 
Son, Ltd.; flooring, Armstrong Cork Co., Ltd. ; 
W.C. partitions, Venesta, Ltd. ; doors, R. Cattle, 
Ltd.; sanitary fittings, Stitsons Sanitary Fittings, 
Ltd.: gas heaters, Bratt Colbran, Ltd.; cedar 
shingles, Colt, Ltd.; metal windows, James 
Couper and Co., Ltd.; water heater, Ascot, 
Ltd.; fire appliances, Mather and Platt. 


Housing at Whomerley Wood and 
Monks Wood. Types CT2 and 
DS1 


Electrical fittings, Eastern Electricity Board : 
sanitary appliances, Kirby Bros., Ltd.; iron- 
mongery, H. and C. Davis; bricks, E. H. Smith, 
Ltd. ; metal windows, Crittall Co., Ltd. ; domes- 
tic boilers, Ideal Standard ; fireplaces, Standard 
Range and Foundry Co., Ltd.; kitchen fit- 
ments, Tom M. Scotney, Ltd. ; plumbing, Econa 
Modern Products, Ltd.; gas fittings, Eastern 
Gas Board; flooring, Semtex, Ltd.; roofing 
Pratt (Watford), Ltd.; roofing, The Neuchatel 
Asphalte Co., Ltd. ; paints, Lewis Berger, Ltd. ; 
painters, Warner Sinclair and Co., Ltd.; stair- 
cases, Rippers, Ltd.; electrical fittings, Essay 
Electric Co., Ltd.; metal windows and metal 
door frames, Williams and Williams; doors, 
C. W. Norris, Ltd.; precast cills, Wettern Bros., 
Ltd. ; bricks, The Uxbridge Flint Brick Co., Ltd. 


Housing at Bedwell North. 
C5 and C7 


Sanitary appliances, Samuel Gratrix, Ltd. ; 
kitchen fitments, John Sadd and _ Sons, 
Ltd.; staircases and doors, Austins of East 
Ham, Ltd. ; metal door frames, Henry Hope and 
Sons, Ltd.; ironmongery, H. and C. Davis Co., 
Ltd.; paints, F. C. and R. G. Turner, Ltd.; 
domestic boilers, Bratt Colbran, Ltd.; flooring, 
Armstrong Cork Co., Ltd.; bricks, E. H. 
Smith; roofing, D. and A. Knight, Ltd.; metal 
windows, Crittall Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
electrical fittings, Stevenage Electrical Engineer- 
ing Co., Ltd. 


Types 
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From Our Own Correspondents 


ISRAEL—As a result of the Sinai cam- 
paign a Ministerial decision has been taken 
to pursue communications projects in the 
Negev. These are: extension of the Haifa- 
Beersheba railway to Eilat on the Gulf of 
Aqaba; building a deep water harbour at 
Eliat; construction of a freight terminal for 
shipping (eventually a deep-water harbour) 
at Ashdod Yam between Ashkelon and Tel 
Aviv and immediate improvement of Eliat- 
Beersheba road communications. . . . The 
Inter-Ministerial Committee has also recom- 
mended the establishment of a cement 
factory at Eliat. 

KEN Y A.—Details of a development 
scheme to expand the little township of 
Athi River, 16 miles from Nairobi, into a 
satellite of Kenya’s capital city, were 
described recently by the chairman of the 
Nairobi County Council. All necessary 
services would be provided before the 
population moved in. Money has been 
made available for the building of an in- 
ternal road network at Athi River, and a 
start will soon be made on the scheme 
which includes water supply and sewerage 
projects. When these services have reached 
a suitable stage, plots in the township will 
be advertised by the Lands Department to 
accommodate housing, light industrial sites 
and shops. 

NIGERIA. — A_ co-operative factory, 
estimated at £300,000, for building and 
woodworking industries will be established 
in Eastern Nigeria. This was decided by 
the Nigeria and Cameroons House-Builders 
and Woodworkers Federation at its annual 
conference held in Enugu, Eastern Nigeria. 


PERU.—The site for the new Lima air- 
port will be at a point on the right bank 
and near the mouth of the river Rimac, 
about nine kilometres from Lima. The 
airport, with a runway 34 kilometres long, 
will be constructed by Corporacion Peruana 
de Aeropuertos y Aviacion Civil (CORPAC) 
on an area of some four million square 
metres, and should take two years to com- 
plete. . . . Hornos Electricos Peruanos SA 
Edificio Tacna, Dept. 85, Lima, plan to 
instal a factory, some 72 kilometres east of 
Lima, for the manufacture of calcium car- 
bide. . . . Plans are well advanced for the 
installation of a factory for the manufacture 
of calcium carbonate, caustic soda and 
other alkalis in the town @f Huacho, some 
100 kilometres north of Lima. The 
capital involved is being subscribed by a 
group of industrialists headed by W. R. 
Grace and Co. 


Eastern Caribbean Prospects 

The January issue of the Board of Trade 
Journal (available HMSO, price 1s.) gives 
details, by the UK Trade Commissioner in 
Port of Spain, of the prospects for export 
and construction, which it is thought, are 
not sufficiently exploited by UK exporters, 
although demand is growing with the 
development of these islands. In Trinidad 
the report tells of schemes to extend the 
country’s capacity for tourism. The cur- 
rent 5-year development programme pro- 
vides for extensive road development pro- 


grammes, influenced by the report of a UK 
adviser on the island’s transport system in 
which he advises the abolition of the rail- 
way system in favour of road transport. 
Other plans include the building of new 
schools, hospitals and Government offices, 
in addition to commercial and residential 
building and slum clearance. Work is 
expected to start soon on new buildings at 
Piarco airport. The recently approved plan 
by the Government of British Guiana, 
which provides for the spending of $91m. 
by 1960, takes in a wide variety of schemes 
which include: agricultural development, 
housing, schools, hospitals, communications 
and civil engineering projects including 
hydro-electric schemes, irrigation, drainage 
and water supplies. St. Vincent, one of the 
islands of the Windward group, famed for 
its arrowroot starch, intends to build an- 
other three or four factories for its produc- 
tion as soon as possible. Dominica, an- 
other of the Windwards, like the rest of the 
islands in the area, has a far from completed 
building programme, so there is a constant 
demand for building materials. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


*Australia.—Tenders invited for the supply, 
delivery on site, erection, setting in operation, 
testing and maintenance of plant as specified 
for the removal of impurities from the Bourke 
water supply. Bids, by March 4, to The Presi- 
dent of the Tender Board, Department of Pub- 
lic Works, Sydney. Tender documents avail- 
able for loan to U.K. firms. (Ref. ESB/31788/ 
56; tel.: Chancery 4411, ext. 738.) 


*Bahamas.—Mr. Ernest Batley, P.O. Box 
357, Nassau, has listed equipment and supplies 
required as follows, for ‘“* Mayfair Hotel ’’ Nas- 
sau: Building supplies and builders’ hardware 
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including metal windows; air conditioniy 
units ; passenger lift ; electrical furnishings. on 
plumbing fixtures. Manufacturers interested 
should write direct to Mr. Batley. At the Same 
time, notifying U.K. Assistant Trade Commis. 
sioner, P.O. Box 862, Barclays Bank-bdg,, Nas. 
sau, Bahamas. (Ref. ESB/31953/56; tg. 
Chancery 4411, ext. 776.) 4 

*Canada.—Requires one 30-ton C.W. : 
house Crane with a hoist capacity of 30 tops 
Tenders in triplicate with the title: (C.W. 
house Crane) to: Saskatchewan Power Comp. 
ation, 1739 Cornwall-st., Regina, Saskatcheway 
A single copy should also be sent to: fy. 
bank & Partners (Canada), Ltd., 200, Blog. 
st. East, Toronto 5, Ontario, by January )) 
Tender documents available for loan to Ux 
A photo-copy set can be purchased from th: 
Branch for 31s. (Ref. ESB/32410/56; tg: 
Chancery 4411, ext. 738.) 


*South Africa.—Invites tenders for: (a) Tey 
23388 600 Track Jacks, type (A) to Speciticatioy 
CCE.2/20-1956 (revised October, 1956); () 
Ten/23389 2 self-propelled, mobile jib crang 
suitable for general lifting work in confing 
areas, in mechanical workshops. Bids endony 
(Tender No. (a) A6381 Track Jacks, (b) Fe) 
Mobile Cranes), to: The Chairman of th 
Tender Board, South African Railways, PO 
Box 7784, Johannesburg. Closing date: () 
February 1, (b) February 8. Tender documen; 
available for loan to U.K. firms. Photo-cop 
sets from the Branch for (a) 9s., (b) 14s, (Ref 
(a) ESB/32137/56, (b) ESB/32138/56; ta: 
Chancery 4411, ext. 738.) 


*South Africa.—Requires two portable op. 
crete mixers, non-self loading type, 5/7 cu. f, 
complete with 3 hp petrol, paraffin, or dies! 
engine, mounted on a steel chasis with toad. 
wheels and drawbar. Bids to the Chaima 
Union Tender and Supplies Board, 291 Bosmz. 
st., P.O. Box 371, Pretoria, by January 14 
Tender documents available for Joan to UK 
firms. A photo-copy set can be purchased fron 
the Branch for 5s. (Ref. ESB/32537/56; tel: 
Chancery 4411, ext. 738.) 


*Sudan.—Suppliers of small air-cooled dis! 
generator sets with a capacity of 1.5Kw a 
requested to submit full technical details of the: 
products to the Chief Engineer, Department ¢ 
Posts and Telegraphs, as soon as possible. Fims 
responding to this inquiry should notify tk 
British Embassy, Commercial Section, P.O. Ba 
801, Khartoum, of action taken. (Ref. ESB 
32149/56; tel.: Chancery 4411, ext. 776.) 





* From the Board of Trade Special Regist 
Information Service. The telephone num 
and extension at the end of the paragrapi 
relate to the department of the Export Serve 
Branch, Lacon House, Theobalds-road, WC) 
where further information can be obtained. 


BUILDING IN BAGHDAD 
Civic and Government Centres 


Messrs. MINOPRIO AND SPENCELY itl 
P. W. MACFARLANE, 18, Seymour-stie. 
London, W1, planning consultants to & 
Municipality of Baghdad, have lbs 
appointed by the Iraq Development Bott 
as co-ordinating architects for the Civic a! 
Government Centres in Baghdad. 

The Civic Centre is to be on the a 
bank with frontage to Queen Ally 
street, the new avenue now being © 
through the central area. It is expe 
that this Centre will contain the city ht 
courts of justice, police office, public libm, 
post office, three mosques and five or 
other public buildings An extension of th 
Centre to give an approach from the Ri 
Tigris is also proposed. 

The Government Centre is placed 01% 
west bank and is grouped round the ™ 


Houses of Parliament now under const'® 


tion. The main frontage is on Manso 
street, a wide avenue running paralkl " 
the Tigris and leading to the new pal 
This Centre will mainly be devoted to ™ 
Ministries and other Government buildit 
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November Housing Figures 





ue number of new houses completed in 
Scotland in November, 1956, was 
2908, bringing the total for the first 11 
months of the year to 27,470. Permanent 
houses built in Scotland under the post-war 
housing programme now number 284,112. 
This is shown in the monthly return pub- 
shed by the Department of Health for 
scotland and the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government. 

Dundee Oil Depot Approved 
DUNDEE HARBOUR BOARD has approved 
plans for location of a storage depot for 
Scottish Oils and Shell Mex, Ltd.. at the 
Harbour on the old slipway area. Twelve 
storage tanks and administrative buildings 
are proposed. Esso are also planning a 
depot on the site and a jetty will probably 
be constructed to serve both of these new 
depots. 


Glasgow Market Roof Car Park 


THe Glasgow Market’s Committee has 
indicated plans for a major transformation 
of the Cattle Market area at a cost of 
£500,000; one important aspect will be the 
roofing of some 20,000 sq. yds. of the cattle 
lairage area to serve as a car park. This 
first storey park would be reached by 
ramps and would take up to 1,500 cars. The 
existing sloping roof of the market will be 
replaced by a supported flat area, thus mak- 
ing use of a valuable site in the centre of 
the city. The project is to be discussed 
shortly by the Market’s Committee and the 
Highways and Planning Committee. 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Biggar.—Plans in hand for new filling station 
and restaurant at Main-st. for J. B. Kerr & 
Co., Viewpark. 

Cambuslang.—Plans prepared for new 
scheme of 78 houses at Glebe housing site. A: 
Samuel MacColl (F), 23, Beckford-st., Hamil- 
ton West, 

Dundee.—Plans approved for new oil depot 
at Tuppanys Corner Harbour site for Scottish 
Oils & Shell Mex, Ltd., 53, Bothwell-st., C2. 
Edinburgh.—Plans approved for new resi- 
dential building at Salisburgh Green for 
University Court of Edinburgh, Chalmers-st., 
ést. to cost £285,000. 

Forfarshire.—Plans prepared for additions at 
Westfield-lane Laundry, for West of Scotland 
Co., Ltd., Arbroath-rd., Dundee. 
Glasgow.—Plans prepared for A. & W. Smith 
& Co., Ltd., Kinning Park, for new buildings 
at Tradeston-st. A: Gratton & Maclean (A/A), 
21, Woodside-terr., C3. 

Glasgow.—Plans prepared for Vogue 
Fashion Shops (West End), Ltd., Hastings-hse., 
Norfolk-st., London, WC2, for additions at 
Pollockshaws-rd. A: Cowie & Miller (F), Oak- 
eld-chmbrs, Main-st., Motherwell-Wishaw. 
Glasgow.—Plans prepared for Bank of Scot- 
land, Ltd., The Mound, Edinburgh, for addi- 
tions at 147 to 151, Stockwell-st. A: F. Dur- 
ward (A), Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh. 


Taylor & Co., Ltd., for additions at Parliamen- 
faty-rd. and Buchanan-st., Townhead. : 
frank Burnet, Boston & Bell (F/F), 180, Hope- 
puiassow.—Plans prepared for additions at 
umbarton-rd., Partick, for Boots Cash 
Chemists (Northern), Ltd. A: A. C. M. Kidd, 
nea Pure Drug Co., Ltd., Station-st., Notting- 








SCOTTISH BUILDING 
TRADE WAGES 


OLLOWING are rates of wages 
authorised by the Scottish National 
Joint Council as from April 16, 1956. 
They apply to the whole of Scotland, 
including the islands of Orkney, 
Shetland, etc. 
Grade A: Craftsmen 4s. 34d.; Labourers 3s. 9d 
For apprentices, the rates are: 


Percentage of For week of 


Year. Craftsman’s rate. 44 hours. 
ss << 
ist ae io ae 47 24 
2nd 4 Re « ae 62 114 
3rd a et Oe 94 5 
4th ; a . 66} 125 10} 
5th 75 141 74 


For female labour, the rates are: 
Operatives on craft operations (at end of s. d. 
9 


probationary period) : 3 
Operatives on Jabouring operations (at 
end of probationary period) . « oe comes 











Glasgow.—Plans prepared for R. Stevenston, 


_Glasgow.—Plans prepared for Archdiocese of 
Glasgow, for new church and presbytery at 
Unit No. 1 of Castlemilk housing scheme. A: 


| ‘The siriittad ee 
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Alexander Macannally (F), 175, St. Vincent-st., 

Glasgow.—Plans prepared for Riverside Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Shieldhall, for additions at 
Shearer-st. A: Gelder & Kitchen (L/F), 120, 
Alfred Gelder-st., Hull. 

Glasgow.—Plans prepared for 40 houses at 
Novar-drive and Lawrence-gdns. A: Archibald 
G. Jury (F), 20, Trongate, Cl. 

Giasgow.—Plans prepared for Watson, Mac- 
lean & Co., Ltd., for additions at Harmony- 
row. A: Thomson, MaCrae & Sanders (F/A), 
212, Bath-st., C2. 

Glasgow.—Plans prepared for Robert 
Paterson & Sons, ‘Camp’ Coffee Works, Char- 
lotte-st., for new buildings at 67/71, Green- 
dyke-st., Calton. A: Wylie, Shanks & Wylie 
(F/A), 12, Clairmont-gdns, C3. 

Glasgow.—Plans approved for new hospital 
administrative buildings at Shelly-rd., Shelly, 
for Glasgow Royal Mental Hospital, 196, West 
Regent-st., C2. 

Glasgow.—Plans prepared for West of Scot- 
land Co., Ltd., Duke-st., Dennistoun, for addi- 
tions at 1 to 7, Cubie-st., and 616, Gallowgate, 
Vinegar Hill. A: Thomas S. Cordiner (F), 
261, West George-st., C2. 

Newarthil!.—Plans in hand for new Catholic 
prim. sch. at Loanhead-rd. A: William R. 
Watt, FRIAS, Education Architect, Albert-st., 
Motherwell-Wishaw. 





Full details of Public Appointments open will be 


found in the Advertisement pages of this and 
previous issues. 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not included in 
this list see previous issues. Those with an asterisk 
are advertised in this number. The dates at the heads 
of paragraphs are those for the submission of tenders; 
a dagger (t) denotes closing date for applications; the 
mame and address at the end refer to the person from 
whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 


JANUARY 14. 

+Ashford (Kent) UDC.—Two-storey block of 

six flats of brick construction at corner of 

Pemberton/Croft-rds. S. Dep. £3 3s. Tenders 
by February 4. 

+Essex CC.—Erection of the 

girls’ school, Dagenham, £53,000 est. 


Warren jun. 
County 


+Wellington (Salop) RDC.—Group of dwell- 
ings for old people at Donnington. Bond, 
Foster & Ptnrs., quantity surveyors, 49, 
Calthorpe-rd., Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15. 
Dep. £2 2s. 


THE ORGANISATION 
OF BUILDING FIRMS 


A series of articles, con- 
tributed by leading Builders 
in various parts of Great 
Britain, on the organisa- 
tion of the medium-sized 
builders’ business. Re- 
printed from “The Builder.” 


Price 2/6; By post, 2/9 
Book Dept. 
The Builder House, 


Catherine Street, W.C.2 
Tel.: TEMple Bar 6251 (Ext. 5) 




















JANUARY 15. 
*+Birmingham City C.—6 three-storey flats, 
Nechells Park-rd., and tenants’ room, Bunbury- 


rd. estate, Northfield. City A. Dep. £2 2s. 
Tenders by February 12. 
JANUARY 16, 
*+Plymouth City ©C.—60 flats, Cecil-st., 


offices, mortuary, etc., Wolseley House, Devon- 

port: alterations, etc., Cross  Park-hse., 

Tavistock-rd., Hartley, and library, etc., Kings 

Tamerton secondary modern school. City A., 
Seymour-rd. Dep. £3 3s. each. 
JANUARY 17. 

*+Surrey CC.—Extensions secondary school, 

Leatherhead. County A, Kingston-on-Thames. 


*;Surrey CC.—Primary school, Dovers 
Green, Reigate. County A, Kingston-on- 
Thames. 

**Surrey CC.—Church of England school, 


Tongham, near Farnham. County A, Kingston- 


on-Thames. 
JANUARY 18. 

*+Worcestershire CC.—Secondary — school, 
Stourbridge. Yorke, Rosenberg & Mardall, 
architects, 2, Hyde Park-place, London, W2. 

ep. £2 2s. 

*+Worcestershire 
Meadow Hill-rd., Redditch. 
Ptnrs., chartered quantity 
Tavistock-sq., London, WC1. 

JANUARY 19. 

*Dudley CB.—2 shops and 2 
Saltwell estate. TC. 

*+Folkestone BC.—3 pairs of houses, St. 
Martin’s-rd. BE. Dep. £2 2s. 

JANUARY 21. 

*;Burton-on-Trent CB.—43 flats, one com- 
munal laundry and seven garages, Manners 
estate. Boro’ A. Dep. £3 3s. Tenders by 
February 20. 

*Cardiff City C. 
L. C._ Patterson, 
Dep. £2 2s. 

*+Durham CC.—Police houses Crook 
Chopwell. County A, Durham. 

*+Essex CC.—Lavatory block and _ school- 
keeper’s house, etc., Royal Liberty School, 
Romford. County A, Chelmsford. 

*+Essex CC.—Additions North East Essex 
County Technical school. County. A, Chelms- 
ford. 

*+Essex 
school, South Benfleet. 


ford. 
JANUARY 23. 
*Carshalton WDC.—16 bungalows, etc., 
aged people, Nightingale-rd. C. 
*Norfolk EC.—Secondary modern school, 
Acle. Chief Education Officer, Stracey-rd., 
Norwich. 


CC.—Primary school, 
E. C. Harris & 
surveyors, 7-12, 
Dep.. £2 2s. 


maisonettes, 


24 maisonettes, Rumney. 
FRICS, !1, Cathedral-rd. 


and 


CC.—Additions County primary 
County A, Chelms- 


for 
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JANUARY 25. 

*;+Wanstead & Woodford BC.—37 flats and 
eight garages, Cross-rd., Woodford Bridge. 
Tooley & Foster, architects, Midland Bank- 
chmbrs., Buckhurst Hill. 

JANUARY 26. 

*Bournemouth CB.—Conversion 28 Dean 
Park-rd. into two flats and one maisonette. 
Boro’ A. Dep. £2 2s. 

*+Cornwall CC.—Secondary school, Redruth. 
Cty. A., Truro. Dep. £5 5s. Tenders by Feb- 
Tuary 26, 

JANUARY 28. 

*+Beds ECr—Extensions Pearcey-rd. County 
primary school, Bedford; secondary modern 
school, Dunstable, and extension to North- 
fields secondary school, Dunstable. County A, 


Bedford. 
JANUARY 29. 

*Heston and Isleworth BC.—Supplying and 
fixing wood furniture, etc., Cranford branch 
library. BE&S, 88, Lampton-rd., Hounslow. 

JANUARY 31. 
*Peole BC.—Primary school, Alderney. BE. 
FEBRUARY 1. 

Elstree RDC.—81 traditional houses and 
flats at Brook-rd. extension, Boreham Wood, 
with drainage, paths, fences, etc. E&S., 
Boreham Wood, Herts. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Hunts EC.—Additions Holme V.C. school. 
County A, Huntingdon. Dep. £2 2s. 

FEBRUARY 4. 

*Malvern UDC.—S bungalows, Rothwell-rd. 
S&WaterE. Dep. £2 2s. 

*West Riding CC.—Adaptation work at 
Scaitcliffe Hall, Burnley-rd., Todmorden, to 
provide an aged persons’ hostel. Deputy Cty. 
A., Bishopgarth, Westfield-rd., Wakefield. 

FEBRUARY 5. 

Dewsbury CBC.—AIl trades for additional 
classrooms at Shawcross county prim. sch. 
Boro’ A. 

_ *Luton BC.—First phase of William Austin 
infants’ school and steelwork for extensions to 
Stopsley C.S.M. schools. Boro’ A. Dep. £2 2s. 


each. 
FEBRUARY 6. 

*Brentford & Chiswick 
accommodation, Beverley-rd. 
BS. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Frome UDC.—5 shops and 4 flats, Rodden- 
rd. estate. S. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Southend-on-Sea CB.—Alterations lavatory 
accommodation, Open Air School, Prittlewell 
Chase. Boro’ A., 30, Alexandra-st. Dep. £2. 

*Southend-on-Sea CB.—Lavatory accom- 
modation, Westborough junior schools 
Macdonald-av. Boro’ A., 30, Alexandra-st. 


Dep. £2. 
FEBRUARY 13. 


_ BC.—Sanitary 
infants’ school. 


*Bournemouth CB.—Corveniences, South- 
bourne beach. Boro’ A. Dep. £2 2s. 
NO DATE. 
*Surrey CC.—Extensions to Willows 


secondary school, Merton and Morden. County 
A, Kingston-on-Thames. 


PAINTING, MATERIALS, ETC. 


JANUARY 21. 


BC.—Road materials. Boro’ 


Dunstable 
E&S. 

_ Gillingham BC.—Road and building mater- 
ials. Boro’ E. 

Ilkeston BC.—Road materials. Boro’ S. 

Rhondda BC.—Road and building materials. 
Boro’ E&S. 

Southgate BC.—Road materials. TC. 

Wallasey CBC.—Building and road materials. 
Boro’ E&S. 

Whitchurch UDC.—Road materials. E&S. 

JANUARY 22. 

Eston UDC.—Inclusion in list of tenderers 
for building materials and components. ea 
Grangetown-on-Tees, Middlesbrough. 

JANUARY 23. 
sa upon Hull Corpn.—Road materials. 
ity ©. 


St. Pancras MBC.—Road materials. TC. 
Wood Green BC.—Road materials. Boro’ 
E&S. Dep. £1 1s. each form. 
JANUARY 24. 
Canterbury CC.—Road materials. City E&S. 
JANUARY 25. 
Manchester CC.—Bricks and lime. Director 


of Housing. 


sar ae ne and building materials. 


JANUARY 26. 
Aberdare UDC.—Building and road mater- 


ials. E&S. 
JANUARY 28. 
Cuckfield UDC.—Road materials. S. 


Huddersfield CBC.—Building and _ road 
materials. Boro’ E&S. 
Jarrow BC.—Road materials. Boro’ E. 


West Suffolk CC.—Road materials. County S. 


JANUARY 29. 
Breconshire CC.—Road materials. County S. 
Carmarthenshire CC.—Road materials. C. 
Pembrokeshire CC. — Road materials. 
County S. ’ 
Radnorshire CC.—Road materials. County S. 
JANUARY 30. 
Feltham UDC.—Road materials. E&S. 
Matlock UDC.—Road materials. E&S. 
JANUARY 31. 
*Coventry Corp.—Builders’ materials, ete. 
City E. 
Cumberland CC.—Road materials. County S. 
o_o CC.—Road materials. City 
E&S. 
Stockport Corpn.—Road materials. Boro’ S. 
FEBRUARY 1. 


Bournemouth CBC. — Road materials. 
Boro’ E. 
*Brentford and Chiswick BC.—Builders’ 


materials, ete. " 

*Ealing BC.—lInstallation of hot water and 
bath-rooms to houses and flats in North and 
South-roads. BE&S, Dep. £2. 

Sutton and Cheam BC.—Road materials. 


Boro’ E&S. 
FEBRUARY 2. 
Mansfield BC.—Road materials. Boro’ E&S. 
Prestwich BC.—Building and road materials. 


Boro’ E. 
FEBRUARY 4. 
*States of Guernsey.—Low-pressure hot- 
water heating system for new Beaucamp secon- 


dary modern school, Castel. States Eng. 
Dep. £2. 
Wigan CBC.—Road materials. Boro’ E. 
FEBRUARY 6. 
*Brighton CB.—Furniture, Stamner gram- 


mar school. BSE & Planning Officer, 26/30, 
King’s-rd. Dep. £1 Is. 
Huntingdonshire CC.— Road matcrials. 


County S. 
FEBRUARY 8. 
Durham CC.—Road materials. City E&S. 
FEBRUARY 11. 
Hereford City C.—Road 
materials. City S. 
FEBRUARY 16. 
ae ee UDC.—Building materials. 


and building 
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Somerset CC.—Road materials. County 5 


FEBRUARY 23. 
ae BC.—Road materials. Boy 


MUNICIPAL AND 
CIVIL ENGINEERING WORKS, ETc 
JANUARY 21. 

Carmarthen RDC.—White Mill extengig, 
water supply—2,500 yd. of 3 in. dia. gs UD-iron 
pipes, sluice valves, hydrants, etc. E&§, Dep 
£3: 3s. 

Tees Valley Water Board.—Laying only 
1,245 yd. of 12 in. spun-iron concrete-lined pipe 
from Swan’s Corner, Nunthorpe, to Morty 
parish boundary on road A.171 (Middlesbrong) 
to Guisborough). E&Genl. Mgr. Dep, £3} 

*;West Riding CC.—(1) New_ roadway ani 
playing area, and (2) fencing, St. Mary's R 
School, Maltby. (1) Divisional Arch,; () 
Deputy City A., both at Bishopgarth, Wey. 
field-rd., Wakefield. Tenders by Jan. 28, 

JANUARY 24. _ 

Esher UDC.—Miscellaneous site works 
Littleheath Farm housing estate, Oxshoy 
E&s. 


Southend-on-Sea  CBC.—11,750 sq. yi 
carriageway foundation, 800 lin. yd. SW sewe, 
etc. Boro’ E&S. Dep. £2. 

JANUARY 25. 

Market Harborough UDC.—1j miles of 4): 

and 3 in. dia. spun-iron water mains with fix. 
ble joints. Pick, Everard, Keay & Gimon 
constg. engrs., 6, Millstone-la., Leicester. Dep 
£3 35: 
Reading CBC.—3,400 sq. yd. carriageway 
foul and s.w. sewers. with footway works o 
London-rd. housing estate. Boro’ S. De 
£2 25. 





JANUARY 28. 

Brecon BC.—4,000 yd. 3 in. to 8 in. dia, () 
water mains, r.c. covered service reservoir of 
100,000 gals. capacity. TC. Dep. £2 2s. 

Finchley BC.—Making-up Church Moun 
N2. Boro’ E&S. Dep. £2. 

Newtown and Lianidloes RDC.—1,560 lin 
yd. 6 in. dia. spun-iron and stoneware sewers 
with manholes, etc., and sewage disposal works 
at Kerry. W. Herbert Bateman & Pion, 
constg. engrs., 1, Chapel-row, Bath. Dep. £33 

West Kent Main Sewerage Board.—5,940 yi. 
of 33 in. and 42 in. dia. foul sewers, from 
Bourne Bridge, Bexley to Crittall’s Come, 
Sidcup. Secretary of the Board, 20, Blyth-d, 
Bromley. Dep. £10 10s. 

JANUARY 29. 

New Sarum CC.—Two 30 ft. span prestressed 
post-tensioned bridges consisting of mass cot 
crete abutments and precast and in-situ co 
crete deck stressed by Gifford-Udall system 
and incidental works, Leg-of-Mutton acces 
road, Salisbury. City E. Dep. £2. 

Wiltshire CC.—Widening and _ realignment ¢ 
Westbury-Urchfont road at West Lavington 
for length of half-mile, including 98 yd. ms 
and r.c. retaining wall. County S. Dep & 

JANUARY 30. 

Bedford Corporation Water Works.—Cot- 
struction of Clapham-rd. treatment works, ? 
miles north of Bedford, capable of treating 
water from the River Great Ouse at rate @ 


six million gals. daily. G. H. Hill & Sos 
(Manchester), civil engrs., 51, Mosley-t, 
Manchester, 2. Dep. £5 5s. 


FEBRUARY 1. 

Chailey RDC.—1,290 yd. of concrete am 

GW sewers, 9 in. to 21 in. dia., part in heat 
ing, and other work at Peacehaven. Howat 
Humphreys & Sons, Ccl’s. comstg. engi, 
Victoria Station-hse., Victoria-st., SW1. De 

5s. 

Lincolnshire River Board.—Demolition 0 
two brick arch bridges and replacement by tw 
r.c. bridges, founded on prestressed concrtlt 
piles, spanning the Steeping River at Thom 
St. Peter, nr. Wainfleet, Lincs. C. Dep. £. 

Richmond Main Sewerage Board.—Recot: 
struction of sewage disposal works at Wes 
Hall-rd., Kew. Howard Humphreys & Sots 
Board’s constg. engrs., Victoria Station-hs, 
Victoria-st., SW1. Dep. £5 5s. 

FEBRUARY 4. 

Aldridge UDC.—8,500 super yd. tarmacadan 
carriageway on _ pitched foundation, Wi 
ancillary footpath works, and 1,270 lin. yd. foul 
and SW sewers, 6 in. to 21 in. dia. J. Masol, 
MIMunE, 9, Leighswood-rd., Aldridge, Stafis 
Dep. £2 2s. 
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fastern Valleys (Mon.) Joint Sewerage 
poard.—Extension of treatment works. John 
Taylor & Sons, engrs., Artillery-hse., Artillery- 
row, Victoria-st., SWI. Dep. £10. 

Melton and Belvoir RDC.—8,700 in. yd. of 
gin, and 4,500 lin. yd. of 3-in. dia. spun-iron 
dass ‘C’ watermain with screwed gland joints, 
prick pumphouse and lining of existing well 
with concrete tubes. E. Dep. £5 5s. 

Rugby BC.—Increasing capacity of Stanford 
reservoir. T. C. Hawksley, engrs., 1, Great 
scotland Yard, SW1. Dep. £5 Ss. 

FEBRUARY 5. 

Portsmouth CC.—45,000 sq. yd. of r.c. car- 
riageway and 12,000 lin. yd. of 9 in. to 30 in. 
foul and storm water sewers at Prospect Farm 
site, Leigh Park. City E. Dep. £5. 

FEBRUARY 8. 

Billingham UDC.—4,200 yd. of intercepting 
and storm water sewers in 24-in. to 72-in. dia. 
concrete tubes, with overflow chambers, and 
manholes and extensions to Greatham Creek 
sewage disposal works. E&S. Dep. £5 5s. 

FEBRUARY 11. 

Chesterton RDC.—3,030 lin. yd. of 9-in., 
7in, and 6-in. dia. spun-iron and stoneware 
pipe sewers, a pumping station, 960 lin. yd. of 
yin. dia, spun-iron rising mains, etc., in parish 
of Great Shelford. Willcox, Raikes & Marshall, 
engrs,, 33, Gt. Charles-st., Birmingham, 3. Dep. 


£5 5s. 
FEBRUARY 12. 

Poole BC.—Construction of 
capacity r.c. service reservoir at 
Water E. and Mgr. 

Scottish Home Dept.—New stone-faced r.c. 
arch bridge across River Lossie at Elgin, with 
two main arch spans of 64 ft. each, earthworks 
and approach roads. Blyth & Blyth, constg. 
engts., 135, George-st., Edinburgh, 2. Dep. £15. 

Scottish Home Dept.—Cantilevered foot- 
paths in structural steel and r.c. on Spey 
Bridge, Fochabers, Morayshire. Blyth & 
Blyth, constg. engrs., 135, George-st., Edin- 
burgh, 2. Dep. £5. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
(LONDON) 


Camberwell.—APproINTMENTS.—The Building 
Development Com. has approved the appoint- 
ment of Messrs. Oswald E. Parratt, FRICS, as 
quantity surveyors and of W. V. Zinn and 
Associates as structural engineers for the No. 
2 development area scheme at Coopers-rd., Old 
Kent-rd., SE1. 
_ Paddington.—Boys’ CLus.— An appeal is be- 
ing launched for funds for new premises for 
the Pineapple Boys’ Club, which it is proposed 
to erect on a bombed site at the junction of 
Penfold-st. and Church-st.. NWI. The new 
club, which it is hoped to open in 1960, will 
have four storeys and a basement containing a 
gymnasium and meeting room to seat 172 
people. Games rooms, club rooms and wardens’ 
quarters will occupy the upper floors. Construc- 
tion will be simple in character with brickwork 
harmonising with the neighbouring dwellings 
and the external wall of the fourth floor will 
be set back from the main line of the frontage. 
The Appeal Secretary is A. B. Clifford, Stowe 
School, Bucks. The architect is Kenneth Cross, 
PRIBA, 45-6, New Bond-st., WI. 

Southwark. — OFFIcEs, SHOWROOMS — AND 
WaREHOUSE.—A five-storey building with base- 
ment, for use as offices, showrooms and ware- 
house, is proposed at 71-73 Southwark-st., SE1, 
for Bear Holdings, Ltd., The architects are 
Richardson & McLaughlan (L/L), 13, Mans- 
field-st., W1. 

Southwark.—OrFices.—Lam, Biel & Ptnrs. 
(A), 16, Bryanston-st., WI, are the architects 
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for an office building with two wings (eleven- 
Storey and seven-storey) and basement, which it 
8 proposed to erect on the site of 2-10, South- 
wark Bridge-rd., and 56, Park-st., SEl. 

Wandsworth—BuNGALows, Houses. FLATS 
AND MAISONETTES.—No objection is offered by 
the MBC to an LCC proposal to build a further 
145 dwellings, including three bungalows, 
houses, four-storey flats, and an eight-storey 
block of maisonettes at the Newlands estate at 
Tooting Bec-rd., SW17. The extension would 
cover some five and a half acres at :present 
zoned for hospital purposes. 


(PROVINCIAL) 


jAnelesey. —OC _approved schemes for new 
clinic at Llangefni, £11,224 est.. and fire station 
at Llangefhi. £15,567. 





‘THE BUILDER’ PRICES 
Chain Link Fencing 


_ Consequent upon an increase in the sell- 
ing price of galvanised mild steel wire, the 
current chain link fencing premiums were 
advanced by 6} points with effect from 
January 1. 











Atherstone.—RDC appointed H. N. Jepson & 
Ptnrs., Midland Bank-chmbrs:, Nuneaton, as 
A for proposed new Memorial Hall. 

Bath.—City C approved in principle plans 
for new tech. college, £500,000 est. A: Frederick 
Gibberd, CBE (F), MTPI, 8, Percy-st., W1. 

Bedlington, Northumberland.—Local YMCA 
is trying to raise £10,000 for new gymnasium. 
Local secretary: C. L. Meakin. 

Belper.—RDC approved revised plan for sec. 
sch. at Heanor Gate, Smalley, for Derbyshire 


EC : 

Blackpool.—Blackpool Pleasure Beach Co. to 
commence work in October on construction of 
new casino at West End Pleasure Park. 

Bradford.—TC to lease site at Bolling-rd. to 
Drum Engineering Co., Ltd., for erection of 
offices and light industrial premises. 

Bridlington.—BC proposes 23 dwellings at 
Sowerby-rd. : F. F. Johnson (F), 16, High- 
st., Bridlington. 

Burnopfield, Co. Durham.—Eltringham & 
Lowes (A), Derwent-st., Blackhill, Co. Durham, 
are A for proposed branch store at Crookgate 
Bank Top for Burnopfield Co-op. Socy., Ltd., 

Bury.—TC appointed Bradshaw Gass & Hope 
(F/F), Silverwell-st., Bolton, as A for proposed 
new grammar tech. sch. at Radcliffe-rd. Work 
to commence before end of March. 

Bury.—Know Mill Printing Co., Lid., pro- 
poses new bleach works at Walmersley. 

Buxton.—BC approved plans for new sec. 
sch, at Palace-rd. for Rev. A. Baldwin, on 
behalf of RC Diocese of Nottingham. 

Carlisle—PC Council of Holy Trinity 
Church proposes erection of new church at 
Moreton estate. 

Chester.—Trust Houses, Ltd., propose 
alterations to Queens Hotel.—Circuit Man- 
agement Assn. proposes conversion of former 
Majestic Cinema at Brook-st. as ballroom, 
£12,000 est. A: H. S. Hallam (A), Liverpool. 

Chester-le-Street.—RDC approved plans fot 
new Birtley South mod. sch. for Durham CC. 
County A: G. R. Clayton (F), South-st., 
Durham. 
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Chesterfield. — Chesterfield | Astronomical 
Socy. proposes construction of new observatory 
at Newbold. 

Clayton-le-Moors.—RC Church of St. Mary’s 
proposes erection of new church premises. 

Coventry.—EC approved site plan for prim- 
and nursery schools at Mount Nod estate, and 
revised site plan for prim. sch. at Willenhall 
Wood and revised plans for proposed Alderman 
Harris prim. sch. 

Coventry.—Following appeals have been 
allowed by Ministry :—Erection of building for 
silk screen printing and storage building at 
Swan-la. for Mills & Rockleys, Ltd.; petrol 
filling station and three-storey block of shops, 
offices and flats at junction of Torcross-ave. 
and Sewall Highway for E. K. Youell & Son, 
Ltd., Coventry. 

Crewe.—TC approved layout for 20 two- 
storey flats at junction of West-st. and Victoria- 
ave. Approved plans for departmental store 
at Market-st. for Crewe Co-operative Friendly 
Socy., Ltd. 

Daventry.—TC is to prepare scheme for erec- 
tion of 800 dwellings in next four years. Boro’ 
E&S: A. J. Paxman, Moot Hall. 


Durham.—NCB has had plans approved for 
medical treatment centre at Eppleton Colliery, 
£35,000 est. NCB Architects’ Dept., Kenton- 
rd., Newcastle. 

Easington.—RDC has approved layout plans 
for 49 houses at Acre Rigg, Peterlee, for Peter- 
lee DC, Shotton Hall, Castle Eden. Plans by 
Corpn’s. Chief Ministry has approved 
RDC’s estimates for 10 houses at Murton at 
£15,343 and eight houses in same area at 
£12,700. S: R. R. Lumsden. 

Eastbourne.—TC approved in_ principle 
£400,000 scheme for conference and concert hall 
to be built next to Winter Garden and to seat 
1,811 people. A: Westwood, Sons and Harri- 
son, 19, Broadstone-pl., Baker-st., W1. 

Epping.—North-East Metropolitan Regional 
Hospital Board proposes extension to X-ray 
dept. at St. Margaret’s hospital, Epping, 
£13,200 est. 

Essex.—Supplies Com. has approved, in prin- 
ciple, sketch plans for new permanent storage 
and office accommodation for the Supplies 
Dept. at Widford industrial estate, Chelmsford. 

Gateshead.—Gateshead Industrial Co-op. 
Socy., Jackson-st., Gateshead, plans additions 
to stores at West-st., £200,000 est. Plans by 
CWS Architects’ Dept., Westmorland-rd., New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Work will begin later this year. 

Gateshead.—Rev. B. A. Stronge, St. 
Patrick’s Presbytery, Felling, is negotiating with 
TC for acquisition of site at Leam-la. estate 
for proposed RC church.—TP and Improve- 
ment Com. has approved plans by Boro’ E for 
additions to women’s home at ‘ Ashwood,’ 
Fountain View, and layout for 78 houses at 
Ventnor-gdas. 

Gosforth.—Plans being prepared by NCB 
Architects’ Dept., Whitley-rd., Longbenton, for 
miners’ welfare hall nr. Jubilee-rd.—A. S. War- 
ing (A), 36, Jesmond-rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
is A for new branch premises at Coxlodge-rd. 
for British Legion. 

Gosforth.—UDC is considering erection of 
shops at Grange-la. estate. S: C. Wyld. 

Hastings.—Following inquiry MH&LG _ has 
granted planning permission to the Public Trus- 
tee, as administrator of Eversfield Estate. to 
develop 16 acres adjoining TC’s Ponswood in- 
dustrial estate at Silverhill, for light industrial 
purposes. 

Hartlepool.—Additions are proposed to 
works of Richardson, Westgarth & Co., Ltd., 
£1 million est. 

Houghton-le-Spring.—UDC to spend £230,000 
on erection of 10 old people’s houses at Burn 
Park-rd.; 62 houses at Hindson-cres.; and 93 
houses at Burnside estate. Council has own 
direct labour organisation. Plans by S: A. 
Veitch. 

Hucknell.—UDC approved layout 304 
houses at Welbeck estate. 

Leigh.—_TC approved plans for new _club 
premises at Stirling Close for Higher Folds 
Labour Club. 

Leigh.—British Legion to commence work 
in April on erection of new club premises. 

Maidenhead, Berks——London CC proposes 
extension of Fernhurst boarding special sch. 
for maladjusted girls and jun. boys, Pinkney’s 
Green, to provide 13 extra places, £21,480 est. 
oe Raglan Squire & Ptnrs. (F), 3, Hobart-pl., 

i. 


for 
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Manchester.—BBC to erect new North 
Regional headquarters building on Platt Court 
site, at junction of Wilmslow-rd. and Norman- 
rd., Rusholme. 

Manchester.—Greenhalgh & Williams (F/A), 
15, Mawdsley-st., Bolton, are A for proposed 
Greenheys RC sec. sch. 

Manchester.—Regional Hospital Board 
approved in principle extension of maternity 
department at Queens Park Hospital, Black- 
burn and adaptations to provide for male 
mentally defective patients at Offerton-hse., 
Stockport—TC approved: Alterations and 
extensions to newspaper printing works at 
Derby-st., Cheetham, for Daily News, Ltd. 
Constg. engrs.: Frederick Snow & Ptnrs., 
Monro-bldgs., Wellington-st., WC2. — Single 
storey warehouse at Potato Wharf-rd. for Fred 
J. Abbot, Ltd. Constg. engr.: J. G. Cooper, 
187, Oxford-rd., Manchester.—New science 
block (first phase) at Manchester grammar sch., 
Old Hall-la., Fallowfield, for Governors. A: 
Grenfell Baines & Hargreaves (A/A), 425, 
Oxford-rd., Manchester.—Office block on site 
bounded by Cannon-st., Corporation-st., 
Hodsons-ct. and Old Miéillgate for British 
Engine Boiler and Electrical Insurance Co., 
Ltd. A: Harry S. Fairhurst & Son (F/A), 55, 
Brown-st., Manchester. 

Mansfield.—BC proposes erection of 18 
three-storey flats at Nursery-st. site; approved 
plans for six police houses at Ladybrook estate 
for Notts CC. 

Mansfield.—BC approved plans: Repair shop 
and greasing bay at Brunts-st. for Dove & 
Redfern, Ltd.; covered yard to foundry at 
Western-ave. for Sanderson & Robinson, Ltd.; 
offices at Berry Hill-la. for National Union of 
Mineworkers; showroom and store at White 


Harst-st. for Blake & Beeley; conversion of 
Grove-hse, into flats and parish rooms at 
Brunts-st. for PC Ccl. of St. Peter’s; plant 


store, machine store and garage at Forest-ave. 
for Fletcher & Co. (Contractors), Ltd.; con- 
version of outbuildings into ballroom at 26, 
Richmond-st. for A. Ward; additions to can- 
teen at Burns-st. for Faire Bros. & Co., Ltd. 

Middlesbrough.—TC_ considering prepara- 
tion of detailed scheme for a works depot at 
Cargo Fleet-la. Boro’ E: J. A. Kenyon. 

Middlesbrough.—TC has decided to prepare 
plans and estimates for crematorium. Boro’ E: 
J. A. Kenyon. 

Middlesbrough.—Plans prepared by Garbutt, 
Archibald & Archibald (F/A), 23, Albert-rd., 
Middlesbrough, for store at Johnson-st. for J. 
Newhouse, Ltd.; extensions at Linthorpe-rd. 
for T. Whatley & Sons, Ltd.; additions at East- 
bourne-rd. for Middlesbrough Co-op. Socy., 
Ltd.; and additions to canteen at Cleveland 
Park Stadium for National Greyhounds 
(Middlesbrough), Ltd.—R. Cowan, Finkle-st., 
Stockton-on-Tees, is A for proposed Methodist 
Church at Whinney Banks estate.—Newcastle- 
on-Tyne Hospital Board to carry out alterations 
and additions to Holgate Hospital, and plans by 
P. H. Knighton, the Board’s Chief A, have been 
approved. J. Locking, architect, Redcar, pre- 
pared plans for 18 houses and 18 bungalows in 
Ormesby-rd. for Hunt & Tose, builders, 44, 
West Dyke-rd., Redcar. 

Middleton.—BC proposes the erection of a 
new library in the Little Park area. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—King’s College to carry 
out alterations to premises at Haymarket to 
adapt them as department of metallurgy. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Tenders are expected to 
be invited in spring for new Stamfordham tech. 
sch., £340,000 est. A: L. G. Couves (F) & 
Ptnrs., Carliol-hse., Newcastle. QS: R. H. 
Duns, _Singleton-hse., Northumberland-rd., 
Newcastle. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—C. Solomon (F), 30, St. 

Mary’s-pl., Newcastle-on-Tyne, is A for pro- 
posed reconstruction of Bowers’ Restaurant, 
Nuns-la., Newcastle—Cragie & Son, builders, 
West-rd., Newcastle, to erect 12 houses at 
Benton Park-rd. to plans by S. Ash, 12, Elgey- 
rd., Gosforth. 
_ Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Extension and altera- 
tion proposed to café at Fenwick’s Stores, 
Northumberland-st., £30,000 est. No contract 
let. A: W. Dixon & Son (A/L/L), 1, Colling- 
wood-st, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—City C has approved 
plans for eight houses for policemen in Bes- 
worth Gardens. City A.—Plans for 14 houses 
and garages at — Park have been approved. 
A: S. Ash, 12, Elgy-rd., Gosforth, Newcastle. 
—Plans have been approved for rebuilding of 


restaurant and building of snack bar in Nuns-la. 
for Bowers Restaurants (Newcastle), Ltd. A: 
C. Solomon (F), St. Mary’s-pl.—Amended plans 
have been approved for public house at Red- 
hall-drive for James Deuchar, Ltd. A: Marshall 
& Tweedy (A), Blackett-st.—Plans for additions 
to Kings College Electronic Computer House 
have been approved. A: W. B. Edwards & 
Ptnrs. (F/A), Eldon-pl.—Alterations are to be 
made to Apollo Cinema, Shields-rd., and rest 
room built. A: P. J. Stienlet (L), 4, Queen’s-sq. 
Plans approved for offices and shops at Pilgrim- 
st. for R. W. Bell & Son, Norham-pl., New- 
castle. A: J. M. Angus (L), 8, Gallowgate.— 
W. Younger & Co., brewers, have had plans 
approved for new bottling stores and cask stores 
at Claremont-st.—Harold Hill & Son, Ltd., 
Monk-st., have had plans approved for show- 
rooms, warehouse and offices. A: J. Oswald 
& Son, 19, Archbold-terr.—Newcastle Breweries, 
Ltd., Haymarket, Newcastle, have had plans 
approved for bottling stores and garage at 
Heber-st.—Home for infirm is to be built at 
Harehill-ave. Plans by City Property Surveyor, 


Town Hall. . : 
Northumberland.—CC proposes spending 
£15,000 on new book store and garage at 


library headquarters and £12,500 on new rural 
library. County A: C. C. Brown. 
Northumberland.—EC proposes additions to 
following schools:—Blyth gram. £10,000), Wal- 
bottle sec. (£10,000) and Ellingham C of E 
Aided sch. (£10,000). County A: C. C. Brown, 
County Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Northumberland.—County Welfare Com. has 


approved plan for old people’s home at 
Blythe, £30,000 est., also another block at 
Stannington for 60 people. County A. 


Nottingham.—Senate of University proposes 
new chemistry block, £750,000 est., and new 
agricultural block, £200,000 est. A: Basil 
Spence, ARA, & Ptnrs. (F/A), 1, Canonbury- 
pl., Nl; New men’s Hall of Residence, £250.000 
est. A: Farquharson & McMorran (F/F), 
14, North Audley-st., W1. 

Oldham.—EC received Ministry approval for 
Stage 2 of College of Further Education, 
£343,000 est. 

Ponteland.—New sch. to be built at Ponte- 
land by Northumberland EC. A: Newcombe 
& Newcombe (F/A), Eldon-sq., Newcastle. 

Radcliffe.—British Railways propose rebuild- 
ing of Central Station. 

Ramsbottom.—Lancs CC _ proposes 
school clinic and welfare centre at Carr-st. 


new 
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to begin work in spring on £8 million extension 
scheme at terylene plant at Wilton, which will 
—- — by one-third. 

ochdale.— TC approved plans: 
houses, offices, etc., at Whitworth-rd. for Tome 
head Mill Co., Ltd.; warehouse at Rainshor 
Works for Rainshore Bleaching & Dyeing Co 
Ltd.; alterations to Theatre Hotel, Manchester. 
rd., for Cornbrook Brewery Co., Ltd. 

Rochdale.—TC approved draft plans for 
slum clearance and rebuilding of 185 houses jy 
Freehold district between Spring-st. and Allot. 
ment-st. 

Sheffield.—Regional Hospital Board a. 
pointed Handcock & Dykes, 12, Old Pye-st, 
SWI, as consulting engineers for development 
of St. Helens Hospital, Barnsley, and Donglg 
Rudd & Ptnrs., 24, Gloucester-pl., W1, as cog. 
sulting engineers for physiotherapy dept. ang 
extensions to nurses’ home at Derby City 
hospital. 

Silsden.—_UDC proposes erection of aged 
persons’ dwellings at Dradishaw-rd. estate, 

Spennymoor, Co. Durham.—Remploy, Lig 
plan new factory at Spennymoor to take place 
of existing premises, which are to be removed 
to make way for housing scheme. Work, which 
will be supervised by M of W, is not expected 
to commence until 1958. 

Stockport.—BC approved draft plans fo; 
estate of 360 houses on site to north-west of 
Carnforth-rd., Heaton Chapel. Boro’ A: J, § 
Rank (A).—Work scheduled to commence ig 
March on erection of cripples’ welfare and 
handicraft centre at Daw Bank. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—TC has approved pro. 
posals to develop Hardwick estate and erec 
3,500 houses. Boro’ A: T. C. Hartley (A), 

St. Helens.—TC to prepare scheme for r- 
building open Market, with three-storey fron. 
age to Bridge-st. 

Sunderland.—Corporation Transport Com, 
is considering, proposal to build "bus depot a 
Monkwearmouth. Boro’ A: H. C. Bishop, 
Grange-hse., Stockton-rd. 

Sunderland.—HC has approved plans for 
another 408 houses. Boro’ A. 

Sunderland.—Start expected next autum 
with building of RC infants’ sch., St. Hilda's 
parish, at est. cost of £42,350. Rev. P. Smyth, 
parish priest. 

Sunderland.—Plans approved for sec. mod. 
mixed sch. and caretaker’s house at Allendale. 
rd., Farringdon estate for EC. Boro’ A: H.C. 
Bishop (A). 

Sutton Coldfield.—BC approved plans:—13 
houses and 23 garages at Grange-rd. for Yeo- 
ton Building Co. (1938), Ltd., 52, Gravelly Hill 
North, Birmingham; 12 houses at Harcourt. 
for L. Spittel, Lid.; storage building and 
offices at Clarence-rd. for Cleveland Twist Drill 
(GB), Ltd.; 16 houses and one bungalow at 
Wall-dr. for Ashworth & Steward, Ltd, 
Birmingham. 

Tamworth.—TC approved layout for four 

locks of four-storey maisonettes and one block 
of three-storey flats at Boleridge. 

Thornaby-on-Tees.—TC proposes to start in 
spring with erection of 50 houses on site m. 
Village Green. Boro’ E. 

Tow Law, Co. Durham.—UDC has received 
Ministry approval of scheme for erection of #0 
houses at North Cottages. 

Tynemouth.—New prefabricated block o 
classrooms is to be built at Murton prim. sch, 
North Shields. A: J. Smeds (A), 56a, Camder- 
st., North Sheilds. 

Wakefield.—New 


Redcar.—Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd, 


five-storey building is 
planned as extension to Wakefield Technical 
College. Building of first instalment, which 
will cover 41,773 sq. ft. and extend along Mar 
garet-st. to Newstead-rd., is likely to start i 
next 15 months. Director of Education is C. L. 
Berry. 

Wakefield.—TC approved conversion of Meé- 
bourne-hse, Mansion, Carr Gate, into age 
persons’ home for Pentecostal Eventide 
Housing Assn., The Brooklands, Bakewell. 

Wallasey.—_TC proposes erection of 10 
houses at Frobisher-rd., Leasowe, £18,490 est. 

Walsall.—RC Diocese of Birmingham pre 





poses erection of new church at Dartmouth | 


ave., Leamore. 
Warkworth.—Start is to be made by North 
umberland County on converting of rt 
Hall, Warkworth, into home te 
£30,000 est. County A. 


r old peopk, © 


Wigan.—Appeal of Mrs. Grundy, 8, Swinky: | 


st., regarding 17 houses at Shevington-la. 
Shevington, has been allowed. 
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Workington.—Plans submitted to BC:— 
shops with offices, stores and maisonettes over 
t Murray-rd. for Knight & Co., Ltd. : 
R M. Piggott & Ptnrs. (F/A), 3, Cromwell-pl., 
sW7; 12 houses at High Harrington for Lovell 


Bros. 
TENDERS 


ccepted. 
ry noon provisionally accepted. 
+ Denotes recommended for acceptance, 
+ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 
( Denotes accepted by H.M. Government Depart- 
ments. 
Aberdeen.—New factory and offices, etc., for 
Kestral Products, Ltd., 15, St. Helens-pl A: 
George Watt & Stewart (A), 214, Union-st., 
Aberdeen. *Alexander Hall (Builders), Ltd., 
Granitehill-rd. ; : 
Accrington.—Reconstruction of Refuse Dis- 
posal Works for TC. *Heenan & Froude, Ltd., 
Worcester, £47,000 approx. vial) 
Birmingham.—New wing at Birmingham and 
Midlands Hospital for Women, Sparkhill Park, 
Birmingham, for Board of Governors, United 
Birmingham Hospitals. *Thos. Lowe & Sons, 
Ltd., Curzon-st., Burton-on-Trent. ; 
Blackburn.—Phase 2 of new __ Technical 
College for EC. *Wm. Livescy & Sons, Ltd., 
Nova Scotia Saw Mills, Blackburn, £139,697. 
Bridgwater.—110 houses, Sydenham estate for 
BC. Boro’ A: J. D. Blacklock (A). Ges 


Skinner. Staverton Builders, Ltd., 
c. & G. Channing. Ltd., £164,932. Holtby & 
Dudman, Ltd. £164,435. Stanley Stone 
(Chelsea), Ltd., £158,368. Carwill Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., £157,604. *J.. Standerwick & 
Sons, Ltd., Taunton-rd., Bridgwater, Somt, 
£156,660. 


Cheltenham.—Eight old peoples’ flats at Ben- 
hall Cottage estate for *. *Costelloe & 
Kemple,, Ltd. £11,600. ae 

Chester.—Conversion of Majestic Cinema as 
ballroom for Circuits Management Assn., Ltd. 


*Haywards Building Contractors, Ltd., 131, 
Windsor-st., Liverpool, £12,000 est. : 
Coventry.—Stage II] of Manor Guildhouse 
for TC. {Gilbert-Ash, Ltd. £171,650. 


Fifeshire.—New scheme of houses at Grange! 
housing site, Lochgelly. A: J. Austen Bent 
(A), 15, Palmerston-pl., Edinburgh. *Alliance 
Construction Co., Ltd., 7, Ward-rd., Dundee. 

Gosforth—14 houses at Regent Farm-rd. 
*M. J. Liddell & Sons, 36, Great North-rd., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. ; 

Halifax.—Erection of Ashtree prim. sch. for 
EC. *Marshall & Rushworth, Ltd., Hudders- 
field-rd., Elland, Yorks. 

Lanarkshire—New jun. sec. sch. at Udston 
and Hillhouse housing site. County A: W. R. 
Watt, FRIAS. Motherwell. *A. A. Stuart & 
Sons (Glasgow), Ltd., 2275, London,rd., Mount 
Vernon, Glasgow, EC4, £177,175. 

Leeds—Reconstruction of Wilson wing. Royal 
Infirmary, Hull, for Regional Hospital Bd. A 
to Bd. Park-parade, Harrogate. *Thos. 
Holmes & Son, Ltd., Hull, £29,449. 

{London (Air Ministry)—New works con- 
tracts to value £500 or over for week ended 
January 4:—Building work: Rufforth, Yorks, 
William Birch & Sons, Ltd., Spen-la., York; 
Valley, Anglesey, Henry Jones & Sons 
(Rhosneigr), Ltd., Beach-rd., Rhosneigr, 
Anglesey; Finningley, Yorks, Miller & Ptnrs., 
Ltd., Four Mile Works, Newmillerdam, Ware- 
field, Yorks. Civil engineering: Lianbedr, 
Merionethshire, Richard Costain, Ltd., I11, 
Westminster Bridge-rd., SE1; Little Rissington, 
Glos., Holborow Construction, Ltd., Love-la., 
Cirencester, Glos. Painting work: Kirton-in- 
Lindsey, Lincs., M. A. Appleton (Contrs.), Ltd., 
22, Bilston-st., Wolverhampton. 

London (British Railways).—Contracts placed 
by Eastern Region: — R. Ridd & Son (Contrs.), 
Lid., 153, Billet-la., Hornchurch, Essex, clean- 
ing and painting warehouses, goods sheds, 
offices, messrooms, stores, etc., at King’s Cross 
goods yard (Area 3A)—Cleveland Bridge & 
Engineering Co., Ltd., PO Box No. 27, Darling- 
ton, reconstruction of superstructure of under- 
line bridge No. 1996 over Occupation-rd., 
between Churchbury and Forty Hill; recon- 
struction of superstructure of underline bridge 
No. 1997 over Turkey-st., between Churchbury 
and Forty Hill.—J. & J. Dean, Ltd., Ruckholt 
Works, Ruckholt-rd., Leyton, E10, reconstruc- 
tion of platform buildings, awnings, staircases, 
ticket office and certain ancillary works at 
Leytonstone High-rd. station—John Boyd & 
Co. (Engineers), Ltd., Annan, Dumfriesshire, 
supply, delivery and installation of one 70-ft. 


diameter electrically operated locomotive turn- 
table at Barking, Ripple-la., new marshalling 
yard.—A. Jackaman & Son, Ltd., 9, Bath-rd., 
Slough, Bucks, reconstruction of superstruc- 
tures of overbridges 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922, 
1925 and 1935, between Hackney Downs and 
Bruce Grove stations.—Higgs & Hill, Ltd., 
Crown Works, South Lambeth-rd., SW8, 
reconstruction of superstructures of overbridges 
Nos. 1379, 1380, 1381, 1386 and 1387, between 
Hackney Downs and Clapton _ stations.— 
Charles R. Price, Barnsley-rd., Doncaster, 
reconstruction and raising of platforms serving 
up and down fast lines and part of ramp lead- 
ing thereto from subway at Swinton Town 
station.—Mitchell Engineering, Ltd., The 
Bridge, Peterborough, repairs to coaling plant 
at Whitemoor.—Caffin & Co., Ltd., Maple 
Cross, Rickmansworth, reconstruction of under- 
line Bridge No. 2061 at 29m. 18c. over River 
Rib, between Hadham and Standon.—A. Jacka- 
man & Son, Ltd., 9, Bath-rd., Slough, altera- 
tions to superstructures of overbridges Nos. 
44, 50, 53, 58, 75, 76, 89 and 90, between 
Upminster and Pitsea.—Cable Jointers, Ltd., 
229, High-st., Acton, W3, supply, delivery and 
installation of cables, electrical apparatus, etc., 
at Stratford (Thornton Fields) carriage sidings. 
—Samuel Butler & Co., Ltd., Albion Works, 
Stanningley, nr. Leeds, repairs to underline 
bridge No. 1350, between Cambridge Heath 
and London Fields stations: repairs to Wilton- 
rd. underline bridge No. 1366, Spurstone-rd. 
underline bridge No. 1371, and underline bridge 
No. 1363, between London Fields and Hackney 
Downs stations; repairs to underline bridge 
No. 1372 and repairs to underline bridge No. 
1375 at Hackney Downs station; repairs to 
underline bridge No. 1888, between Clapton 
and St. James’s-st. stations; repairs to over- 
bridge No. 7 and repairs to Primrose-st. over- 
bridge No. 8, between Liverpool-st. and 
Bethnal Green stations; repairs to underline 
bridge No. 1895, between St. James’s-st. and 
Hoe-st.; repairs to underline bridge No. 22, 
between Stepney East and Bromley stations; 
repairs to underline bridge No. 32, between 
Bromley and West Ham stations; repairs to 
overbridge No. 46, between Plaistow and Upton 
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Park stations; repairs to overbridge No. 53 at 
Upton Park station; repairs to overbridge No. 
54, between Upton Park and East Ham 
stations; repairs to overbridge No. 56, between 
Upton Park and East Ham stations; repairs to 
and lifting by approx. 6 in. public overbridge 
No. 1384 at Clapton station. 

{London (MoW).—Contracts placed for week 
ending December 15:— 

Cheshire: Runcorn, erection of automatic 
telephone exchange, J. McGeoch & Sons, 
Arbour-la., Kirkby Industrial Estate, Kirkby, 
Liverpool. Durham: Ministry of Pensions and 
National Insurance, Westoe Village, South 
Shields, alterations and adaptations, T. E. 
Graham & Son, Pauls-rd., Tatham-st., Sunder- 
land. Lancashire: Leyland, erection of auto- 
matic telephone exchange, The Fleetwood Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., 141, Poulton-rd., Fleet- 
wood ; Great Ducie-st., Manchester, erection of 
women officers hostel, W. Fearnley & Sons, 
Constance Works, Eccles New-rd., Salford, 5. 
Lincolnshire: Holland-hse., Spalding, altera- 
tions and repairs, E. E. Cracknell, Ltd., 8/10, 
St. Thomas-rd., Spalding. Oxfordshire: Post 
Office Engineering, Depot, Hailey-rd., Cannon 
Pool, Witney, alterations and repairs, Bartlett 
Bros., Ltd., High-st., Witney. Pembrokeshire: 
Lanion-terr., London-rd., erection of new tele- 
phone exchange, The Hadsphaltic Construction 
Co., Ltd., Victoria-hse., Victoria-rd., Pembroke. 
Sussex: Eastergate, near Chichester, erection 
of unattended automatic exchange, F. J. 
Privett, Limited, Copnor-road, Portsmouth. 
Bedfordshire: Mile-rd., Bedford, construction 
of Post Office engineering depot, Stage 2, J. M. 
Hill & Sons (Ampthill), Ltd., Church-st., Ampt- 
hill, Bedford; Head Post Office, Leighton Buz- 
zard, new strong room, etc., E. P. Gilkes & 
Sons, Ltd., 6, Castle-st., Aylesbury, Bucks. East 
Lothian: Haddington Caponflat, erection of 
emporary Post Office garage and formation of 
tarmacadam yard area, R. Baptie Bailie & Co., 
Colvin-st., Dunbar. Essex: Sutton-rd., 
Southend-on-Sea, construction of Post Office 
engineering depot, stage 1, A. E. Symes, Ltd., 
Albert-hse., 236-252, High-st., Stratford, E15. 
Lanarkshire: Dennistoun, Glasgow, erection of 
Post Office trunk control centre, Stuart Con- 
struction, Ltd., 7, Fitzroy-pl., Sauchiehall-st., 
Glasgow; Drumchapel, Glasgow, erection of 
telephone exchange at Drumry-rd., J. Crawford 
& Sons, Ltd., 14, Woodside-terr., Glasgow. 
London: 482/488, Holloway-rd., N7, construc- 
tion of new branch Post Office and shop front, 
E: Lacy & Co., Ltd., Steele-rd., NW410. 
Sussex: Head Post Office, Eastbourne, altera- 
tions and extensions, J. G. Robinson & Sons, 
Ltd., 6, Cornfield-ter., Eastbourne. Worcester- 
shire: Dudley, erection of sorting office and 
garage, Sir Alfred McAlpine & Son, Ltd., 
Waterloo-rd., Wolverhampton, Staffs. 

Manchester. — Following for Regional 
Hospital Board:—Modernisation of mental 
block at Queens Park Hospital, Blackburn. 
*Wm. Livesey & Sons, Ltd., Nova Scotia Saw 
Mills, Blackburn, £41,750.—Comversion of 
former pathology laboratory into office accom- 
modation at Crumpsall Hospital, Manchester. 
*Thos. W. Evans (Didsbury), Ltd., Spring-gdns., 
Didsbury, Manchester, £27,500.—Erection of 
new chest clinic at Stepping Hill Hospital, 
Stockport. *Cooper Bros. & John Clayton, 
Ltd., Macclesfield, £25,700.—Resident medical 
staff accommodation at Sharoe Green Hospital, 
Preston. *G. Harwood, St. Johns-pl., Preston, 
t19,797.—New physiotheraphy department at 
Stepping Hill Hospital, Stockport. *A. Percival 
& Sons, Chorlton, Manchester, £13,355. 

_ Matlock.—24 two-bedroomed houses at Hurst 
Farm estate for UDC. *Bowmer & Kirkland, 
Heage, £1,526 each. 

Middlesbroagh.—10 police houses at Pallister 
Park estate for TC. Boro’ E: J. A. Kenyon. 
*T. A. Greenwell & Co., Ltd., 145, Albert-rd., 
Middlesbrough, £14,217. 

Morpeth.—New admission hospital and two 
convalescent villas at St. George’s hospital for 
Newcastle Regional Hospital Board. A: J. M. 
Sheppard & Ptnrs. (F/F), 38, Bedford-pl., WC1, 
in collaboration with Regional A: P. H. 
Knighton, MBE (A), Benfield-rd., Newcastle 
upon Tyne, 6. QS: Thomas Barrett, Sons & 
Ptrrs., 17, _Brunswick-pl., Newcastle, 1. 
*Holland & Hannen and Cubitts (Scotland), 
Ltd., Howdon, Wallsend-on-Tyne, £328,926. 

Newburn-on-Tyne.—Construction of £6 
million factory at Newburn Haughs for manu- 
facture of graphite for use in nuclear power 
plants for Anglo Great Lakes Corpn. Plans by 
staff of C. A. Parsons & Co., Ltd., Heaton, 
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Newcastle-on-Tyne. *Sir Robert McAlpine & 
Sons, Ltd., Jesmond-rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Steelwork, *A. Findlay & Co., Ltd., Mother- Sunderland.—Three-storey block of 33 flats 
well, Scotland. , and four-storey block of 26 maisonettes a 
Nottingham.—A Iterations at Nottingham high Lawrence-st. clearance area for CBC ‘) 
sch. for Board of Governors. *W. J. Simms, Prentice. £90,321. 
Son & Cooke, Ltd., Haydn-rd., Nottingham. Tipton.—Erection of following for Tc: 48 
Reading. —New dormitory block, University flats and four-storey block of four shops With 
of Reading. A: Howell, Freeman & Batten six flats over at High-st., Bell-st. and an 
(A/L/L), 17, Blagrave-st., Reading. QS: Henry st. *Wates, Ltd., London, £133,574.—16 
Cooper & Sons, F/FRICS, 64, London-rd., at Park-la. East site. *Wm. Whittingham, Ltd, 
Reading. *J. M. Jones & Sons, Ltd., Highway Wolverhampton, £24,639. 


Works, Maidenhead, £50,000 (approx.). Walsall.—204° houses at Mossley estate for 
Renfrewshire.—90 houses at Weir-ave., Barr- TC. *Tomlinson Bros., Ltd., Sedgley, £298 901, 
head. A: J. Austen Bent (A), 15, Palmerston- Walsall.—204 houses, Mossley estate, for 


pl., Edinburgh. Building, etc., *Dougall & Co., CBC. Boro’ E&S: M. E. Habershon, Qs. 
Ltd., Glasgow-rd., Dumbarton. Carpentry, etc., ne & Britton. *Tomlinson Bros. (Sedgley), 
*Hugh Leggett & Ce, Ltd., Barrhead. Glazing, Ltd., Bilston-st., Sedgley, Staffs. £298,902 
etc., *City Glass & Glazing Co., Ltd., 130, Wandsworth.—New offices and alterations at 
Denmark-st., Springburn, Glasgow. Plumbing, Young & Co.’s Ram Brewery, Consting. engrs: 
etc., *Archibald D. Mitchell & Sons, Ltd., Mark Jennings, Son & Ptnrs., 116, Victoria-s, 
Kirriemuir. Tiling, etc., *“George Hamilton & SW]. *Frank R. Freeman, Ltd., 13-14, Chapel. 
Co., Ltd., 192, Crow-rd., Partick, Glasgow. gt. NW1. 

Plaster, etc., *Smith Bros. & Co., Ltd., Li, West Bromwich.—55 houses at Hateley Heath 
Ballrock-st., Glasgow. Electricity installation, estate for BC. *Nathan Hyde, 6, Claremoy. 
etc., *Hartley Electromotives, Monkmoor, rd., Sedgley, £74,895. 

Shrewsbury. Painting, etc., *John Grant & Willesden.—Five three-storey blocks, exc) 
Son, Ltd., 862, Argyll-st., Glasgow, WC3. containing four bed-sitting room flats, with four 

Ripon.—11 police houses with road and site maisonettes above at Chichester-rd. and Can- 
works at North-st., for West Riding Standing bridge-ave, NW6, for BC. Boro’ A: T, N 
Joint Com. *Frederick I. Trees & Son.  [’anson (A). QS: Taylor & Smith, 3, wae 
£30,957. WC2. *H. T. Oliver & Sons, Ltd., 371, Clap. 

Rochdale.—38 houses and 24 bungalows at ham-rd., SW9. £93,242 (subject to MH&lG 
Kirkholt estate for TC. *J. Hobson & Sons, approval). 

Ltd., £81,020. Woolwich.—232 dwellings, 16 garages and two 

St. Albans.—40 houses, London-rd. estate for laundries on two sites, adjoining Middle Park. 
City C. City E&S, 16, St. Peter’s st. Circle ave., SE9, for MBC. {Direct labour. £330,543 
Construction Co., Ltd., Wembley, £66,685. (subject to any amendments required by 
Galladay Estates, Ltd., W1, £63,405. Davey MH&LG). ‘ 
Estates, Boreham Wood, £62,878. Galton Con- 
struction Co., ftreg? NW2, ‘or te - _ 
Harper & Co., Lt uton, £61,6 ‘atchpole 
& Co., Ltd., Potters Bar, £61,420. Daves & BROAD-ACHESON 
Rentowl, Ltd., St. Albans, £59,006. T. & B. (St. 

Albans), Lid., St, Albans, £58,886. Hale Con- 6 INCH 
struction Co., Ltd., Tottenham Hale, ’ 

£58,144, A. E. Simms, Ltd., St. Albans, £57,237. a 
*J. P. White & Partners, Ltd., St. Albans, BLOCKS 
£56,606. (Subject to Ministry approval.) 

St. Albans.—Six houses, 6 flats and 5 garages, eet pallies 
— - Ng ha ig Fm aici vate: " : 
Peter’s-St. - the, Morter, WEIWYR, £21,022. BROAD & CO. LTD., 4 SOUTH WHARF 
J. T. Bushell, Ltd., St. Albans, £21,358. Davies > oe , 
& temo, 114, 1. Ae, £0.10, £0. oo eee 
Rayment & Co., Berkhamsted, £19,002. Cock- 
croft & Preece, Ltd., St. Albans, £18,868. T. A. 
Bickerton & Son, St. Albans, £18,750. Davey 
Estates, Ltd., Boreham Wood, £18,662. A. E. 
*Simms, Ltd., St. Albans, £17,261. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—71 houses at Hardwick 
estate for TC. Boro’ A: T. C. Hartley (A). 
= — & Son, Stockton. 
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